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THE GOSPEL OF ST. MARK 


INTRODUCTION 


A SUCCESSION of pictures in which a painter represents 
a complete history.’ This description of the first three 
Gospels very fairly expresses what they are, and how they 
differ from the Fourth Gospel with its greater unity and 
more finished plan. They tell their story by pictures, 
and they are themselves a series of portraits exhibiting 
their great subject in so many different aspects. In this 
series the one that occupies the second place in the 
canonical order to which we are accustomed was, in 
all probability, the first in the actual order of production. 
That Mark’s Gospel is the ground-sketch of the evangel- 
ical narratives is the opinion now generally entertained 
by scholars, and this means that it is looked at now from 
a new point of view. The change of sentiment which has 
taken place on the subject of the Second Gospel is indeed 
‘one of the most notable facts in the history of New 
Testament studies in our own day. In ancient times 
Tittle was made of this Gospel in comparison with the 
‘others. Its genius was not sufficiently understood. Its 
‘value was not adequately recognized. Even the great 
Augustine could speak of Mark as only the ‘follower 
and abbreviator of Matthew,’ and while many pious and 
learned minds occupied themselves with the preparation 
of careful expositions of the other three, few seem to have 
done a similar service to this shortest of the Gospels. It 
‘was never held in anything else than honour indeed, but 
et recent times it was dealt with as if of subordinate 
‘importance. 
; B 2 
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Now, however, it is better appreciated. It is seen to 
have a very distinct character, and to stand in a remark- 
able relation to the other Gospels: its simplicity, the plain 
objective view which it gives of events, the vivid way in 
which it tells its story, the things in it which bespeak for 
it-a very early date, make it a narrative, it is perceived, 
of singular interest and very special worth. Much depends 
upon the estimate we form of it and the way in which we 
use it. Everything relating to it—its age and its author- 
ship, its sources and its plan, the place where it was 
written, the readers for whom it was intended, its peculiar 
qualities, the points of contact which it has with the other 
Gospels, the particulars in which it differs from them—_ 
has a claim upon our attention. Unless we begin with 
this Gospel according to Mark and study well its goodly 
words, we shall not be in the right position for looking 
into the face of him who is the central figure in the 
holy quaternion of the Gospels. : 
- 
1. ITS PLACE IN THE ANCIENT CHURCH. ; 

We have a chain of witnesses connecting this Gospel 
with the earliest times, and speaking to the position which 
it had in the ancient Church. There is historical testi- 
mony sufficient to entitle us to say that it was in circula- 
tion by the middle of the second century, and that by the 
last quarter of that century it had an established place. 
It is found in the oldest of our Greek manuscripts, and 
the state of the readings indicates that the text must 
have been in existence for a length of time before it was 
transcribed in these manuscripts. It appears in the most 
ancient versions of the New Testament—Old Latin, Syriac, 
and Egyptian, and in the early lists of canonical books 
which have come down to us from both sides of the 
Church, Eastern and Western. There is little evidence 
of its existence, it is true, in the writings of the Apostolic 
Fathers. For the most part these are silent on the subject 
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or are of uncertain import. All that can be said of them, 
then, is that it is possible Mark’s Gospel may be referred 
‘toin some free quotations in Clement of Rome, the Zistle 
of Barnabas, and Polycarp’s Letter to the Philippians; and 
that it is probably recognized in the Shepherd of Hermas 
(perhaps about 130 A.D.) and the writings of Justin 
“Martyr (140-160 A.D.). ‘In Hermas, e.g. we find words 
which recall the sentence peculiar to Mark, ‘guilty of 
an eternal sin’ (iii. 29). Justin, again, speaks of James 
‘and John as ‘Boanerges, which is, Sons of thunder,’ 
and of Christ as ‘the carpenter,’ as only Mark does 
(iii. 17, vi. 3). 

When we come to Irenzus, Bishop of Lyons, however, 
_ we have a witness not only comparatively early (115-190 
_A.D.), but copious and unambiguous. He has much to 
‘say both of the writer and of the book. He gives a 
number of passages in the exact terms of the Gospel, and 
“quotes the opening verse as Mark’s. We have similar 
‘testimonies, more or less definite, in Athenagoras, the 
Muratorian Canon, Hippolytus, Tertullian, Clement of 
Alexandria, Eusebius the Church Historian, &c., extend- 
ing from the latter part of the second century to the early 
“part of the fourth. From various sources we gather also 
‘that the Second Gospel was known to the Gnostic and 
other early heretical schools. It is further to’ be noticed 
that this Gospel has always a place in the list of the four 
_ Gospels when such are mentioned. The description of 
the Gospel as ‘the fourfold Gospel’ takes us back to 
Trenzus, and in all probability to a still earlier period ; 
while the idea of harmonizing the various narratives, 
_and the formation of extended harmonies of the Gospels, 
come into clear view at least by the time of Tatian the 
Assyrian (a contemporary of Justin), and have probably 
to ‘be recognized as of older date still. In all these 
a it >onnexions Mark’s Gospel makes one of the four. Nor is 
‘there any reason to suppose that when it is referred to 
_ or used any other writing is intended than the one that 








































6 ST. MARK 
has come down to us. Some indeed have imagi 
our canonical Mark is not the original Mark, buta 
form constructed on the basis of a still 
record. But there is no mention of any such are! 
primary edition in ancient literature, nor do the: 
sented by the Gospel, as we have it, require us to 
it as a secondary version of a simpler narrative. — 7 S 


2. THE QUESTION OF AUTHORSHIP. — st, 
as 
This Gospel is anonymous. It says nothing of its 
origin. It gives little or no indication, direct or indirect, 
of the hand that composed it. In determining its amine ; 
ship we have to depend on tradition, and that connects ; 
it with two names— Mark and Peter. te 
Not a few of the testimonies which speak of tl 
circulation of this writing also speak of its author 
Mark. Who then is this Mark? The disciple, it i 
replied, who appears under that name in the New Testa- 
ment as well as in early Christian literature. The rsol 
in view, however, is not called uniformly by that name in 
the New Testament, neither are the statements pia 
him outside that limit all of one piece. In the New 
Testament itself, too, he appears in relation both to Pet 
and to Paul, as is the case also with the later writings. 
And there is the further peculiarity that in the New T 
ment his connexion is mostly with Paul, and his re n a 
Peter is subsidiary ; while in tradition he is 
chiefly with Peter, and his relation to Paul passes ‘into t 
background. Hence some have thought that we have 
to reckon with three different Marks, while others have 
contended for the existence of at least two—one who, was 
the special companion of Paul, and another who was the 
particular associate of Peter. But it is the general view 
that the various references, however different in terms, 
are to one and the same person. The condition of the 
case, especially when it is seen that in Barnabas we have 
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the link of connexion between the two apostles in the 
‘story of Mark, do not require us to assume the existence 
_of more than one of that name. 
_ On this supposition we know something, though not 
much, of the reputed author of this Gospel. He is the 
‘person who is sometimes called simply Mark or Marcus 
(Acts xv. 39; Col. iv. 10; 2 Tim. iv. 11; Philem. 24; 
I Pet. v. 13), sometimes John (Acts xiii. 5, 13), sometimes 
‘John whose surname was Mark’ (Acts xii. 25) or ‘ John, 
who was called Mark’ (Acts xv. 37). In the Gospel itself 
there is, as we have said, no explicit reference to him, 
some indeed have imagined him to be the ‘man bearing 
‘a pitcher of water’ who is mentioned in connexion with 
the preparation for the passover (ch. xiv. 13), and others 
. have identified him with the young man who followed 
_ Jesus on the night of the betrayal ‘having a linen cloth 
cast about him, over Ais naked Jody’ (ch. xiv. 51, 52). 
iT here is some plausibility in the latter supposition, for 
oe episode is chronicled only in this Gospel, and if it 
concerns only some person unknown it is not easy to see 
why it should have been brought in. But if the writer 
of the Gospel is himself the young man in view, we can 
understand why the incident should have got a place in 
the narrative: For he must have remembered it with 
_a vivid personal interest which would make it natural for 
him to record it. 

Be it as it may, however, with these uncertain specula- 
tions regarding certain words of the Gospel, we get some 
reliable information from the Book of Acts and the Epistles. 
In Acts Mark comes before us first in connexion with the 
story of Petér’s deliverance (ch. xii. 12). Wesee that he 
_was the son of a certain Mary, a believer, a lady of some 
_ means and station, as we judge, who had a house in 

_ Jerusalem to which Christians gathered for prayer and 
to which the Apostle at once turned. He is next men- 
tioned as having been taken by Barnabas and Saul on 
al return to Antioch, after their visit to Jerusalem 
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with the relief sent by the disciples to the distressed 
brethren in Judzea (ch. xii.25). Then we see him accom- 
panying Barnabas and Paul as ‘their attendant’ on their 
first missionary journey, but breaking off from them at 
Perga in Pamphylia and returning to Jerusalem, while 
they went on to the Pisidian Antioch (ch, xiii. 3, 13, 14). 
We are not told why he took this step. Hence some 
have regarded his departure at this point as a culpable 
defection due to timidity or lukewarmness, while others 
have found an excuse for it in concern for his mother, or 
in a change in the programme of the journey originally 
contemplated and agreed to by him. In any case it so 
offended Paul, or shook his confidence in his former 
‘attendant,’ that, though Barnabas wished to take Mark 
with them again when it was proposed to revisit the 
churches, he refused to have him, and a ‘sharp contention’ 
arose which separated the friends. Barnabas took Mark 
with him and sailed to Cyprus, while Paul chose Silas 
as his companion and went through Syria and Cilicia 
(ch. xv. 36-41). This estrangement, however, was after- 
wards healed, and Mark reappears in a different aspect 
in the story of Paul’s later career. He is with Paul at 
the time of his first Roman imprisonment (Col. iv. 10; 
Philem. 24) ; and in his second imprisonment the Apostle, 
left alone but for Luke, asks Timothy to bring Mark with © 
him as one ‘useful to him for ministering’ (2 Tim. iv. 11). 
From other references to him in the New Testament we 
gather that he was a Jew by birth, cousin (not ‘sister's 
son’) of Barnabas (Col. iv. 10); and that he stood in 
a peculiarly close relation to Peter, the latter speaking 
of him as his ‘son’ in the sense of spiritual convert, it 
may be, or at least in that of dear friend (1 Pet. v. 13). 
This brief account of the author of the Second Gospel 
receives a great enlargement outside the New Testament. 
There he is described as an evangelist, as Peter’s com- 
panion in Rome, as sent by Peter on a mission into 
Egypt, as the founder of the Alexandrian Church and 
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its first bishop; and in the later forms of the tradition 
he is represented as suffering cruel martyrdom at Alexan- 
dria. The place where he was supposed to be buried 
became a favourite shrine, visited by multitudes of pilgrims 
for centuries. Early in the ninth century his reputed 
remains were removed by some merchants to’ Venice, 
There the great cathedral church was built in his honour. 
He became the patron saint of Venice, and the emblem 
of the lion, which had been. mistakenly assigned to him 
by Christian art, was taken as the armorial ensign of 
the Venetian Senate. 


3. RELATION OF THE WRITER TO PETER. 


Ancient tradition, however, which speaks of Mark as 
author, also associates him with Peter in the composition 
of the Gospel. The tradition is very old, and in the main 
points remarkably consistent. It goes back to Papias, and 
is continued by Justin Martyr, Irenzeus, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, Hippolytus, Tertullian, Origen, Eusebius, Epiphanius, 
Jerome, &c. It appears in different forms, at first simple, 
and then more definite and more complex. In Papias the 
Presbyter John is reported as speaking of Mark as Peter’s 
hermeneut—a term of uncertain meaning, taken by some 
in the sense of interpreter or dragoman, by others’rather 
‘im the sense of amanuensis. In the former case Mark’s 
function would be that of rendering the Apostle’s verna- 
cular Aramaic into Greek ; in the latter, that of committing 
to writing, with more or less freedom, oral communications 
made by Peter. On the same authority we are told that 
he wrote down the things that he remembered, both those 
said and those done by Christ, ‘accurately, not however 
in order’; that he was not himself a hearer of the Lord, 
but owed his matter to Peter’s instructions, which were 

not intended to give a connected account of the Lord’s 
words; and that he was careful ‘neither to omit anything 
he had heard nor to set down anything false’ (Euseb. 
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Ch. Hist. iii. 39). Irenzus also says of Mark that he 
‘committed to writing the things preached by ‘Peter, 
although he seems to represent this as done after the death 
of Peter and Paul. Clement enlarges this, stating that when | 
Peter had preached in Rome many urged Mark to write 
down what had been thus spoken, and that Peter ‘neither — 
forbad nor encouraged it’ Eusebius himself, who reports — 
these traditions in his History of the Church, goes farther, 
and speaks of the Apostle as confirming or authorizing the — 
writing at the request of the churches. Finally, Jerome — 
describes Mark as being Peter’s interpreter as Titus was 
Paul's, and refers to the Gospel as composed by Peter — 
narrating and Mark writing. The tradition, therefore, | 
varies, and in course of time becomes more circumstantial — 
and precise. But the general view which it gives of the 
Gospel is that of a composition written by Mark on the — 
basis of notes of Peter’s discourses, and giving a faithful — 
report of the Apostle’s recollections of the words and deeds — 
of the Lord. | 
The facts presented by the Gospel correspond) very 
fairly with this. It is true that this has been disputed. — 
It'- has been argued that the writing as we now have it 
does not answer to Papias’s description; that Mark’s 
work must have been something different from the com- 
position which now bears his name, something less orderly; 
and that behind the present Mark we must suppose a more 
primitive record. But there is little either in ancient 
testimony or in the book itself to bear out these sup- 
positions. Our Gospel has not the appearance of being 
a remodelled literary production, and it is hard to 
understand how an earlier work really by Mark himself 
should have vanished so completely, while this supposed 
secondary form has survived. Nor can it be said that the 
existing Mark contradicts Papias’s description of the’ 
writing as ‘not in order.’ For while our Gospel has: 
a certain arrangement, it does not amount to a record 
of events in their exact historical succession. There is 
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much init, on the other hand, that fits in with the view given 
_ of it by tradition. The general character of its narrative, 
so lifelike, so definite and assured in its statements, in the 
case even of small things, points an eye-witness as directly 
or indirectly its author. There are many touches in it that 
indicate first-hand knowledge, and such first-hand know- 
ledge as Peter would have. It alone tells us that ‘ Simon 
and they that were with him followed after’ Jesus when he 
withdrew to a solitary place at the beginning of his ministry 
(ch. i. 36); that it was Peter who-called the Lord’s 
attention to the withered fig-tree (ch. xi. 21); that it was 
he also, with his brother and the sons of Zebedee, who 
asked him on the Mount of Olives about the destruction of 
the temple (ch. xiii. 3). Many of the things which it re- 
cords are things immediately concerning Peter,and such as 
would be personally known to him. Things in which Peter 
had a personal interest mark important stages in Christ’s 
ministry, e. g. his call, his confession, the message sent him 
by the Risen Lord. There are omissions of things specially 
honourable to Peter, such as the great declaration that the 
Church was to be built upon him, the Rock (Matt. xvi. 18), 
which are explained perhaps by his relation to the com- 
position of the Gospel. Narratives like those of the 
raising of the daughter of Jairus, the Transfiguration, and 
the Agony, have details and peculiarities as given by 
Mark which suggest a more immediate knowledge of the 
circumstances, and such a knowledge as Peter, an actor 
in all these scenes, might have had. There are certain 
resemblances also between the style of this Gospel and 
that of Peter as seen in his discourses in the Acts and in 
his Epistles. These things indeed, however interesting 
in themselves, might come far short of proving the Gospel 
to have such anorigin. But they suit very well the account 
of it which has been transmitted to us from the second 
century. 
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4. SOURCES OF THE GOSPEL. — ous ay 


The matter of this Gospel, therefore, is taken 
from those discourses of Peter, of which early Christian 
writers say so much, which embodied his recollections of 
his master’s words and deeds, and were spoken by him 
with a view to the needs of those about him. But though 
these are the chief sources of the Gospel they do not 
~ account for ali that is in it. There aré some things 
in all probability are Mark’s own, such as the erplemelot 
sentences about the Jewish washings (ch. vii. 3, 4); the 
statement, also in the form of an explanation, ‘ Zhis Ae 
said, making all meats clean’ (vii. 19); amd the episode 
of the young man already referred to. There are some 
paragraphs which seem to come from another source, 
perhaps a written source. These include the narrative of 
Herod in ch. vi, and the long discourse about the end in 
ch. xiii and the beginning of ch. xiv. It is difficult to say 
how much, if anything, is due to the hand of an editor, 
and still more difficult to say whether the Logia of 
Matthew—that collection of the sayings of Jesus which 
is supposed to be one of the two main foundations of the 
Gospels as we have them—must be reckoned among the 
sources. In a few passages, especially in ch. xiii, it is 
possible that Mark’s Gospel is indebted to the Logia. 
But at most it can only be to a very small extent that 
Mark is dependent on that collection. His Gospel, more 
particularly in the parts occupied with the Galilean 
ministry, has all the appearance of a simple record of 
such recollections of the words and deeds of Christ as 
Peter might have had and which he might rit in his 
discourses. 


5. COMPASS AND CONTENTS OF THE GOSPEL. 
This Gospel keeps within the limits of apostolic preach- 
ing given by Peter in his discourse before Cornelius 
(Acts x. 37-41). It begins with the Baptist’s mission and 
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ends with the Resurrection of Jesus. It has a brief pre- 
liminary section dealing with John’s ministry, and with the 
preparation of Jesus for his official work by his Baptism 
and his Temptation (ch. 1. 1-13); a central section of 
narrative forming the body of the composition (chs. i, 14— 
xv. 47); a conclusion reporting the Resurrection (ch. xv. 
1-8); and an additional paragraph recording certain 
details of the Resurrection, and the circumstances of the 
Ascension (ch. xvi. 9-20). The central section itself falls 
into two great blocks, one given to the Galilean ministry, 
(chs. i. 14—ix. 50), the other to the last week in Jerusalem 
(chs. xi. I—xvi. 8). The story of the intermediate events, 
covering the journeys into Perza and Judza, the words 
of Christ on divorce, reward, and his Coming, and such 
incidents as the blessing of the children, the rich man’s 

_ question, the request of James and John, and the case of 
Bartimzeus, is more briefly told. 

The narrative, too, follows a particular order. It is 
arranged in certain more or less clearly defined sections. 
It gives us, first, the Galilean ministry in the eastern parts 
(chs. i. 14—vii. 23) and in the northern (chs. vii. 24—ix. 50), 
then the Perzean ministry (x. 1-31), and finally the journey 
to Jerusalem and the last events (chs. x. 32—xv. 47). The 
story of the ministry in Eastern Galilee falls itself, again, 
into three parts. Of these, the first is occupied with the 
announcement of thekingdom, the call of the first disciples, 
and the beginnings of opposition (chs. i. 14—iii. 12); the 
second, with the call of the apostles, and the events follow- 


ing that decisive act on to the rejection at Nazareth (chs. 


iii. 13—vi. 6) ; and the third, with the mission of the Twelve, 
and the subsequent events on to the retirement to the 


borders of Tyre and Sidon (chs. vi. 7—vii. 24). The story 
_ of the ministry in Northern Galilee in like manner is told 


_ in two sections—the one embracing all that happened on 
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; 


: 


to Christ’s withdrawal in the direction of Czsarea Philippi 


 Peter’s confession on to the words on self-denial (chs. viii. 


2 
_ (chs. vii. 24—viii. 27), and the other all that occurred from 
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27—ix. 50). The events of Passion Week are related with | 
particular fullness and continuity, almost in the style of a 
diary filled in day by day and hour by hour 


6. PLAN OF THE GOSPEL. 

We can discover, therefore, in Mark’s Gospel a certain 
plan, but a simple one. It does not attempt much literary 
form, neither does it give events by any means in their 
strict chronological succession. Nor, again, does it follow — 
to any large extent the method of grouping things which 
we see more clearly in Matthew. There are some instances 
of this, especially in the second and third chapters, but 
not many. There is, however, a certain orderly setting — 
of the things that are recorded. They are arranged so as — 
to shew us how in his teaching our Lord followed a certain 
method ; how he began with the call to repentance, the 
announcement of the kingdom, and the enforcement of ; 
the great moral requirements, all in a simple way and as 
occasion offered, and proceeded in due time to the deeper — 
things of his kingdom as a spiritual order, and the mys- — 
teries of his own Person, his Death and his Resurrection ; — 
how he delivered his message first in direct and obvious — 
terms, and afterwards in the form of parabolic discourse; 
how he took for the scene of his first preaching the towns — 
in the vicinity of the Sea of Galilee and the synagogues — 
in those parts, and then went further afield, addressing 
his word to audiences of a different kind. What it gives — 
is not a complete biography, far less a history, but rather — 
an outline of a history for a particular purpose. And that — 
is not a theoretical or ecclesiastical purpose but the plain, 
practical purpose of placing on record for edification the 
main events in the public life of Jesus, with a selection of 
his words and especially of his deeds. It takes his official 
ministry for its primary subject. It passes by, therefore, — 
the preliminary history on to the period of most immediate — 
preparation for that ministry. It omits the longer dis- — 
courses, with the exception of certain parables and the 
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great declaration on the End. It leaves even the Sermon 
on the Mount without report. It gives few parables— 
‘only four of the parables proper, together with three of the 
‘minor or germ parables. It deals with the acts of Jesus 
rather than his words. It has many more miracles than 
_parables—no less than eighteen. Most of these are 
miracles of healing, and most belong to the period before 


_ the Transfiguration. 
y 








7. RELATION OF MARK TO MATTHEW AND 
f LUKE IN RESPECT OF MATTER. 


_ The three Synoptical Gospels have much in common as 
_ regards both the things recorded and the order in which 
they are given. But each has also its own peculiarities. 

Mark omits much that is found in Matthew and Luke, 

or in one or other of them: such sections of the former, 

e€. g. as chs i, ii, v. 7, and of the latter, such paragraphs as 
_ chs. i, ii, ix. 51—xviii. 14. On the other hand, Mark has 
some passages which the others have not. He has one 

parable peculiar to himself, that of the Fruzt-bearing 
Earth (ch. iv. 26-29), and two miracles, those of the deaf 

mute (ch. vii. 31-37) and the blind man of Bethsaida 
- (ch. viii. 22-26). He gives also certain things which are 

not reported by the others—the questions regarding the 

dullness of the disciplesand their disputings (ch. vili. 17, 18, 
ix. 33), the incident of the young man (ch. xiv. 51, 52), 
_ the smiting of Jesus by the servants (ch. xiv. 65), Pilate’s 
_wonder, &c. (ch. xv. 44). Further, Mark has a certain 
proportion of matter which appears in Matthew but not 
in Luke, or in Luke but not in Matthew; and in narratives 
_ which are common to the three, or to Mark and one of the 
i others, he adds in not a few cases considerably to our 
knowledge by his richer detail. This will appear if one 
_ compares his accounts of the Zarvalytic, the demoniac boy, 
the purgation of the Temple, &c. with those of the others. 
In the matter of arrangement, too, he has a way of his 
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own. In the case of the Galilean ministry, e.g. he differs 
considerably from Matthew’s order on to the story of 
(ch. vi. 13), after which there is more agreement. In 
later chapters (x-xvi) Mark’s order is very much the same 
as that of the others. The amount of divergence from 
Luke all through is less than from Matthew; but the 
blasphemy of the scribes, the parable of the Mustard 
Seed, and some other things are not given in the same 
connexion by Mark as by Luke. 


8. RELATION OF MARK TO MATTHEW AND LUKE 
IN RESPECT OF TIME. 


There are considerable differences, therefore, between 
Mark and the other Synoptical Gospels; but there is 
also considerable agreement. Nor is this agreement 
confined to the general selection and arrangement of 
matter; it extends to the minuter circumstances of 
word and phrase. There is often a remarkable verbal 
correspondence between Mark and the other Synoptists. 
In order to understand the nature and measure of these 
coincidences, one should carefully compare such passages 
in Mark as ch. iv. 3-9, viii. 27—ix. 9 with their equiva- 
lents in Matt. xiii. 3-9, xvi. 13-28, xvii. I-10; or such 
passages as Mark i. 40-44 with Luke v. 12-16; Mark 
ii. 12-22 with Luke v. 27-39. The question therefore 
arises—How are these peculiarities to be explained? Is 
Mark dependent on Matthew and Luke, or is the opposite 
the case? Augustine, as we have seen, took Mark to be 
later than Matthew and dependent on it. Clement of 
Alexandria gave it as a fact, ‘derived from the oldest 
presbyters,’ that the Gospels which contain the genealo- 
gies of our Lord were the first written (Eusebius, Church 
History, vi. 14), and many in modern times have 
accepted in one form or other this ancient, traditional 
view of Mark as the latest of the three, or at least not 
the earliest, and as dependent on one of them or on both. 


_ 


ig 


: 


object of shewing how Mark’s Gospel must have been 
put together by abridgement and combination of Matthew 
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Elaborate schemes have also been constructed with the 


_ both, before its writer’s eye. In ancient times this was 
argued for the most part on general considerations—on 
the ground of the improbability, e.g. that a Gospel 
containing comparatively so little of our Lord’s discourses 
should have been the éarliest, or that a Roman Gospel 
should have preceded a Palestinian. In modern times 
the argument has been based on a minute analysis of the 
contents. 

But in neither case has the position been made good. 
The explanations which Mark gives from time to time 
of matters of history, geography, or custom are to be 
accounted for in a better way than by taking them for 
evidences of the secondary character of the writing. 
There are some things which are referred to as in- 
~ dicating that the author did not write independently. 
But they are not sufficient for the purpose, and many 
‘of them are used in an arbitrary way. It is true, for 
example, that in describing the restored demoniac Mark 
speaks of him as now ‘clothed’ (ch. v. 15), while Luke 
says of him that in his possessed ‘condition ‘he wore 
no clothes’ (ch. viii. 27). But it surely does not follow 
that Mark must have had Luke’s picture of the man 
_ before him when he wrote his account of him, On the 
_ other hand, the peculiarly lifelike character of Mark’s 
narrative, the precision of his statements, the circum- 
Stantiality of his references to matters of geography, 
history, custom and the like, are not consistent with the 
way in which a secondary writer or a copyist goes to work, 

In other directions, too, Mark must have chosen a very 
strange method of making up his Gospel if he was indeed 
_ acompiler or epitomist. For one thing we should have 
_ expected him in that case to have studied brevity. But 
_ it is not so. In many cases he is fuller than the others 


Cc 


and Luke, or was composed with one of these, if not 
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in his descriptions. Often in reporting inci de . 
are also given by Matthew or by Luke he enlarges the 


report by particulars of his own; and there are instances . 


in which, on the supposition in question, he must be under- 
stood to have selected the fuller account of Luke in pre- 


ference to the shorter account of Matthew. — Besides, it is - 


not easy to see why, when there were two Gospels, both of 
them comparatively short, already in existence, another — 
Evangelist should have constructed another Gospel, still 


shorter, but following mostly the same plan and not 


giving any very large proportion of new matter. For 
some fifty verses will comprise the whole amount of 
matter that is peculiar to Mark. Hence opinion has 


now gone largely against the theory that this Gospel is — 


the product of any process of curtailment and compila- 
tion. It is held by most that this is the earliest of the — 
three Synoptical Gospels, and that it is one of the chief 
sources of the others. 


- ‘ 


9. LANGUAGE AND STYLE, 


The Second Gospel contains some Latin words im 


Greek form. One or two manuscripts speak of it as — 


written in the Roman tongue. There are also certain 
subscriptions and marginal notes in some of the ancient 
versions which refer to it in similar terms, Hence it has 
been thought by some that, though we have it now in 


Greek, it was written originally in Latin. This opinion — 


used to prevail in particular among Roman Catholic 
theologians, and some men of great eminence committed 
themselves to it. It was even imagined that a part of 
the original copy in Latin was deposited in the Library 
of St. Mark’s in Venice. But this opinion is now given 
up, and it has little indeed to support it. The manu- 
scripts supposed to bear it out are of very late date. 
The late references in certain copies of the versions are 
of no importance. The supposed Venetian treasure 
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proved to be only a portion of the Vulgate Version. If 
the Gospel, too, was meant specially for Roman readers, 
colloquial Greek would still have been the most natural 
language in which towrite. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans 
_ is written not in Latin, but in Greek. 

More recently it has been taken to have been written 
originally in Aramaic, the vernacular of the Holy Land 
in the times of our Lord and his apostles. This opinion 
is based mostly on arguments drawn from the condition 
of the text and certain peculiarities in the contents. But 
these are precarious reasonings. Some of them may 
suggest that the writer availed himself to some extent 
of Aramaic sources. They do not prove that he wrote 
in Aramaic. The theory also fails to do justice to those 
very distinct qualities of the Gospel, as we now have it, 
which make it difficult to regard it as a translation or a 
secondary composition. Hence it is the almost universal 
_ opinion now that Mark’s Gospel was written originally 

in the language in which it has come down to us, namely, 

Greek. With this the references to the Gospel in the . 

early Christian writers entirely agree. _ The testimony 

of antiquity has nothing to say of an Aramaic or of 

a Latin original. 

With this, too, the style best agrees. It is not the 
Style of a translator. It is simple and direct, and at the 
same time free, unconstrained, forcible, and full of life. 
The sentences have no elaborated literary form, but are 
connected for the most part by the simplest terms, azd, 
now, and the like. They are usually terse and pointed. 
Yet, when it is necessary for the purposes of clear, 
vigorous, vivid narration, Mark can use a more copious 
Style. We see this in such instances of the adding of 
phrase to phrase as these—‘ He went out, and began to 

_ publish it much, and to spread abroad the matter’ (ch, 
i. 45); ‘I neither now, nor understand what thou 
sayest’ (ch. xiv. 68), 
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10. PLACE OF COMPOSITION OR PUBLICATION, — 


The Gospel itself neither states nor indicates where 
was written or where it was first given to the Church. 
Opinion, therefore, has varied on this question, and some 
very uncertain conjectures have been put forth. It has 
been supposed by an English scholar that the sean a 
Gospel was written at Caesarea, ‘with a reference, as he 
understands it, ‘not only to Jewish believers, but to Gentile 
Roman converts, who would have multiplied there in — 
seven or eight years from the conversion of Cornelius’ — 
(Birks, Hore Evangelice, p. 238). A German scholar — 
of older date, Professor G. C. Storr, of Tiibingen, argued — 
on behalf of Antioch as the place of publication. He 
pointed to the statement in Acts (ch. xi. 19, 20) that | 
those who ‘were scattered abroad upon the tribulation — 
that arose about Stephen travelled as far as Phoenicia, 
and Cyprus, and Antioch, speaking the word to none : 
save only to Jews,’ with the explanation that some of © 
them, ‘men of Cyprus and Cyrene,’ ‘when they were. : 
come to Antioch, spake unto the Greeks also, preaching — 
the Lord Jesus.’ He connected this with what is said of — 
Simon a Cyrenian, ‘the father of Alexander and Rufus,’ — 
in ‘the Gospel itself (ch. xv. 21), and thought it probable — 
that Alexander and Rufus were among the men who | 
went to Antioch, and that this was the reason why Mark ~ 
introduced them into the paragraph about their father. 
This is all very ingenious, but also far from convincing. 

Ancient testimony, so far as it bears on the question, — 
is almost wholly on the side of Rome. Jerome, e. ¢., at 
the close of the fourth and the beginning of the fifth 
century, speaks of Mark, ‘the disciple and interpreter of — 
Peter,’ as having written ‘a brief Gospel at the request 
of the brethren in Rome, in accordance with what he had 
heard related by Peter.’ Epiphanius, a little earlier, says 
that ‘immediately after Matthew, Mark, having become an 
attendant of the holy Peter in Rome, had committed to him — 


er 
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the task of setting forth the Gospel,’ and that ‘ having 
completed his work, he was sent by the holy Peter into the 
country of the Egyptians.’ Eusebius, the Church historian, 
_ who flourished about.the end of the third century and 
the beginning of the fourth, makes this statement among 
others about Mark’s Gospel—‘ When Peter had proclaimed 
the word publicly at Rome and declared the Gospel 
under the influence of the Spirit, as there was a great 
number present, they requested Mark, who had followed 
him from long time, and remembered well what he had 
said, to reduce these things to writing, and after composing 
the Gospel he gave it to those who requested it of him.’ 
Origen, in the early part of the third century, refers to 
Mark as having composed his Gospel ‘ under the guidance 
of Peter,’ and quotes in that connexion the words in 
I Pet. v. 13 rendered by our Revisers, ‘She that is in 
Babylon, elect together with you, saluteth you, and so 
doth Mark my son. If Babylon there stands for Rome, 
_ the quotation supplies another indication of ancient opinion 
on the question of place. Earlier still, Clement of Alex- 
andria explains the occasion for writing the Gospel thus— 
‘That after Peter had publicly preached the word in 
_ Rome, and declared the Gospel by the Spirit, many who 
were present entreated Mark, as one who had for long 
attended the Apostle, and who knew by heart what he 
had said, to reduce to writing what had been spoken to 
them ; and that Mark, having composed the Gospel, made 
it over to those who asked him.’ And Irenzus of Lyons, 
in the latter half of the second century, says that ‘ Peter 
and Paul went westward, and preached and founded the 
Church in Rome,’ and adds that ‘after the departure 
of these, Mark, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, 
even he, delivered to us in writing the things which 
were preached by Peter.’ 
These testimonies are not quite direct and definite, 
neither are they entirely consistent at all points. But 
_ they speak for Rome as the place of composition or of 
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publication, aha this is accepted by most aca: a: 
the most probable conclusion. Confirmation’ of this has" 
been sought in other directions. In the colophons | of 
some of our later manuscripts of the text it is expressly — 
stated that this Gospel was written in Rome. ‘Here 
ends the Holy Gospel, the announcement of Mark,’ it — 
is said, e.g. in the colophon of the Peshito Syriac Version, 
‘which he spoke and preached at Rome in the Roman 
language.’ But notes of this kind on the manuscripts 
are not of much weight. The passage in Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans—‘ Salute Rufus the chosen in the Lord, — 
and his mother and mine’ (ch. xvi. 13) is also appealed 
to. This Rufus, residing then, as it would appear, in — 
Rome, is supposed to be the brother of the Alexander 
and the son of the Simon introduced in the passage of the 
Gospel already referred to (ch. xv. 21), and further to have 
been a person so well known in Rome that Mark might 
naturally make some mention of him and of his brother — 
with him when writing in the metropolis. But this is all — 
too uncertain an argument, however ingenious it may be. — 
There is, however, another place for which something 
is thought to be said in ancient tradition. That is Alex- 
andria. Chrysostom observes that ‘ Mark is said to have - 
composed his Gospel in Egypt at the solicitation of his 
disciples there,’ and, as we have seen, tradition connects 
Mark the Evangelist and his ministry in particular with 
the Egyptian city Alexandria. But the statement made 
by Chrysostom is entirely without support elsewhere. 
Some, nevertheless, have suggested that the Gospel may 
have been published both in Rome and in Alexandria. — 
And there are one or two passages in the writings of . 
the Fathers, Eusebius and Jerome in particular, which — 
have been taken to favour this idea. But these passages 
when looked into are seen to have no distinct statement 
to the effect that this Gospel was either composed in 
Alexandria or given to the Church of that city. So far, 
therefore, as the facts at our disposal go, the probabilities 
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remain all on the side of Rome. The New Testament 
itself, too, shews that Mark was in Rome when Paul was 
a prisoner there (Col. iv.10; Philem. 24). It also indicates 
that he was in Rome with Peter himself, if the Babylon 
in I Pet. v. 13 can be taken in the figurative sense it has 
in the Apocalypse. 


II. DESTINATION OF THE GOSPEL. 


The Gospel is not addressed to any definite locality or 
any particular circle of readers, nor does it state for whom 
it was Specially intended. Tradition, however, gives some 
indication of its destination. ~Thetermsin which Irenzus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Jerome, and others refer to it, point 
at least to Gentile readers as those more immediately 
in view. And this is what might be inferred from what 
is found in the Gospel itself. It is in the habit, for example, 
of.interpreting the Aramaic terms which it occasionally 
introduces. So it is with the words Boanerges, Talitha 
Cumi, Corban, Ephphatha, Abba (iii. 17, v. 41, vii. 11, vil. 
34, xiv. 30), with the cry from the Cross, Eloi, Eloi, lama 


_ sabachthani?2 (xv. 34), and with the name Bartimeus 
_ (x. 46). Such reproductions of the vernacular might not 


be understood by Gentiles. So, too, it is accustomed to 
explain Jewish customs, seasons, localities, and the like. 
This is the case with what it says of the ‘ defiled’ hands, 


_ the peculiar Jewish washings, the first day of unleavened 
_ bread, the two mites, the position of the Mount of Olives, 
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the ‘Preparation’ or ‘the day before the Sabbath,’ &c. 
(vii.-32, vii. 3, 4, xii. 42, xiii. 3, xv. 42). To explain such 
things to Jewish readers would have been superfluous. 
The way in which the Old Testament is treated has 
also its significance. It has a much smaller place in 
Mark than it has in the other Evangelists. In Matthew 
the references to it are so numerous that the whole Gospel 
has a Hebraic aspect. In Mark there are in all some 
twenty-three quotations of one kind or other. Most of 
these follow the text of the Greek Septuagint Version. 
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These also belong almost entirely to the sive our q 
Lord’s sayings, or those of others given in the ‘narrative, 
and not to the Evangelist himself, The quotation in — 
ch. xv. 28 which is given in the A.V. is omitted by the 
R. V., and there remains, therefore, the solitary case of — 
ch. i. 2, 3 as a quotation made by Mark himself, In 
like manner the Jewish Law is strange to Mark’s Gospel. 
While it appears some eight times in Matthew, nine times 
in Luke, and eighteen times in John, it does not occur 
at all in Mark. This Gospel speaks, indeed, of the — 
‘Commandment’ repeatedly (vii. 8, x. 19, &c.), but not 
of the ‘ Law.’ ] 
It has been thought that we can be more specific, and — 
conclude that this Gospel was addressed to Roman 
readers in particular. But there is not enough to bear 
this out. It is true that some of the early Christian — 
writers, such as Clement of Alexandria and Jerome, 
connect Rome with the request which they record to — 
have been made to Mark to commit his recollections to — 
writing, and that this might suggest that the destination — 
of the Gospel was Rome. But the historical testimony 
is scarcely adequate. It is supposed, indeed, to be 
strengthened by things that are found in the writing 
itself. But neither are these sufficiently clear and — 
decisive. It has been thought, for example, that the — 
Latinisms which occur in Mark are witnesses in point. — 
It is true that this Gospel adopts certain Latin idioms, — 
and that it uses a number of Latin words—/egion, — 
centurion, census, and others, of which some are found — 
in it alone. But such Latinisms. occur, though in smaller 
proportion, in the other Gospels also, and in Jewish 
writings of both older and later date. Other hints of — 
a Roman circle of readers have been discovered in the 
way in which Pilate is introduced, which is supposed — 
to mean that he was known to those addressed; in the — 
fact that the ‘two mites’ are explained by a Roman coin — 
(xii. 42), and in a few incidental occurrences of a similar — 
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kind. But these are precarious indications, and it cannot 
be said that we have facts enough to connect this Gospel 
specifically with a Roman destination. 


; re. 12. DATE OF THE GOSPEL. 


The question of the date of composition or of publica- 
tion is left in an indeterminate position by the Gospel 
itself, nor does ancient historical testimony speak with any 
precision on the subject. With considerable probability 
the date may be placed within a certain term of years, 
but the facts at-our disposal are not sufficient to take 
us much beyond that. There has been much conjecture, 
however, and opinion has gone from one extreme to 
another. Some scholars have contended for a very early 
date, even as early as 42 or 43 A.D., or at least some- 
where between these years and 57 or 58 A.D.; and in 
‘support of this they have pointed to the fact that the 
-colophons of some of our ancient manuscripts speak of 
‘the book as published ten or twelve years after our 
-Lord’s Ascension. Those who argue for Antioch or for 
Czsarea as the place of composition or publication are 
also of opinion that the reasons which point to that 
conclusion hold in like manner for the very early date. 

Others have sought to carry it far into the second 
century. This is the case with those, like Baur and his 
most consistent followers, who do not look upon this 
Gospel as a plain historical narrative, but think it is 
“more a work of art composed with the special object of 
harmonizing two antagonistic parties in the Church, a 
‘Strict Petrine party, and a free Pauline party, the one taking 
a legalistic, Judaic view of the Gospel, and the other 
a more liberal and catholic view of the same. Those, 
too, who suppose that this Gospel as we have it is not 
the original Mark, but that it has a more primitive 
version of the Evangelist’s narrative behind it, as also 
those who are of opinion that Mark’s Gospel came after 
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those of Matthew and Luke, or at least after 
Matthew, naturally argue for a somewhat pe 
This conclusion is thought to be favoured b 
general considerations as well as by some ticular 
points in the Gospel itself. It is urged, for example, 
that it is very unlikely that anything like a ‘ 
formal Gospel history should have been given to 
Church before the fall of Jerusalem. It is also ai 
that Mark’s references to the Coming of the Son of Man 
and the tribulation of the last times (chs. ix. 1, xiii. 2. 
differ somewhat from those in Matthew, and seem to 
contemplate these events as further in the future, as” 
when Mark, e.g. uses the more general phrase, “Sin 
those days,’ where Matthew gives the more defi 
‘immediately But these are slender foundations on 
which to build a theory, ny 
How does the case stand, then, in the matter of 
ancient historical testimony? That testimony cannot 
said to be either much in amount or very certain in it: 
import. Eusebius in his Chronicle connects Mark’s 
Gospel with the third year of the Emperor Cl ud iu 
(A.D. 43). Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Epiph 
and Jerome speak of it as written when Peter was ye 
alive, and as it would seem, after he had come to Rome. 
Irenzus, in the third book of his treatise Against Heresies, 
puts it somewhat differently. He speaks of Matthew 
as having gone ‘eastward to those of Hebrew descent’; 
while he says, as we have seen, that ‘Peter and Paul 
went westward, and preached, and founded the Church, 
in Rome,’ stating further that ‘after the departure of 
these,’ Mark ‘delivered to us in writing the things which 
were preached by Peter.’ As the words ‘after th 
departure of these’ are usually understood, the com- 
position of the Gospel, according to Irenzus, did not 
take place till after the decease of Peter and Paul. 
There is this amount of difference between Irenaeus on 
the one hand, and Clement and those mentioned along 
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with him on the other. It is not sufficient, however, 
to invalidate the testimony of the former, which otherwise 
seems to be of importance, nor does it affect the question 
by more than a few years. The death of Peter took 
place, in all probability, somewhere within the seventh 
decade of the Christian era, and both sets of testimony 
ay be said, therefore, to point to that as the period 
‘within which the date of the Gospel is to be placed. 
_ Whether we can be more precise depends on the 
“interpretation we put on a few things on the writing itself. 
(Of these the most important are the declarations made 
on the things ‘of the end in ch. xiii, especially those in 
vers. 13, 14, 24, 30, 33. These are understood most 
‘naturally to contemplate the end as yet in the future, 
‘though it may be the near future. There is, indeed, 
nothing in this Gospel that can be said to point distinctly 
‘to the destruction of Jerusalem as a thing in the past, 
and it is difficult to imagine that an event of such moment 
as the overthrow of the Jewish state and its religious 
centre, if it had recently occurred, could have had no 
‘place, or only an obscure and ambiguous place, in a 
Narrative like this. The date suggested by the statement 
‘of Irenzeus would be 63 A.D. or a little later, and the 
‘date of our Gospel, therefore, may be placed within these 
limits—before 70 A. D., but probably not much before it. 


13. OBJECT AND AIM OF THE GOSPEL. 


_ Both the third Gospel and the fourth declare the object 
with which they were written (Luke i. 1-5 ; John xx. 31). 
The second Gospel, on the other hand, proceeds with its 
Narrative without giving any explanation of its design. 
Advantage has been taken, therefore, of the field thus left 
open to conjecture, and some elaborate theories have been 
constructed as to what the writer had in view. It has 
been supposed, for example, that he wrote with particular 
teference to the expectation of Christ’s Second Coming, 
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and was moved especially by consideration of the effect 

which the delay of that event might have on those who 
had looked for the speedy fulfilment of the promise, He 
saw that hope might die out, and that faith and courage 
might decline. He felt that it was necessary to do some~— 
thing to meet such a state of mind, and he wrote this 
Gospel, it is supposed, with the view of shewing the 
Christians of his time and circle that, whatever difficulty 
there might be with the date of their Lord’s promised 
return, there was ample witness otherwise to the reality 

of his Messianic claims and mission. ) 

A much more important theory, worked out with 
remarkable ingenuity, and involving more serious issues, 
is the one associated with the name of Baur and th 
Tiibingen School of critics in Germany. According to 
them, this Gospel is not a simple, historical narrative, 
but a composition of a somewhat elaborate order, a 
tendency-writing undertaken with a definite dogmatic 
or ecclesiastical object, and involving a skilful selecti 
and manipulation of materials with that in view. The 
author’s intention was to bring together two sharply 
contrasted parties in the Church, one holding by Peter 
and the more Jewish conception of Christianity, and the” 
other adhering to Paul and the freer Gentile ideas. H 
constructed his Gospel, therefore, in the spirit of con 
ciliation, choosing and shaping his matter so as to offend 
neither the one side nor the other. Some who have not 
been able to accept this theory as a whole, have taken 
this Gospel to be an essentially Pauline writing, intended 
to be in some manner an answer in behalf of Pauline 
Christianity to the claims understood to be made in the 
Book of Revelation and elsewhere in the interest of the 
original apostles. 

But these theories of definite doctrinal or ecclesiastical 
objects ruling this Gospel, determining the use which th 
writer made of the materials at his disposal, and imply- 
ing that he took great liberties with these materials 
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at variance with the simple, unstudied, matter-of-fact 
character of the writing, and give it an elaborate and 
artificial aspect that is alien to it. This Gospel bears 
ess, no doubt, in its own way, as the others do in 
rs, to Jesus as the true Messiah. But it is to push 
| matters too far when it is pronounced to be dominated 
' by the idea of counteracting the unhappy effects produced 
by the delay of Christ’s return. The theory of Baur 
"rests on the supposition of a radical difference of principle 
between two sections of the primitive Church which is 
‘not made historically good. And the peculiar Pauline 
character asserted for the Gospel is not sustained by any 
sufficient body of facts. It is founded on precarious in- 
ferences drawn from the prominence given in Mark to 
Certain shortcomings on the part of the original disciples, 
heir dullness in spiritual discernment, their lack of power 
on certain occasions, and things of that kind which are 


construing this Gospel to lead us to think of it as 
anything else than what it appears Arima facie to be, or 
‘to attribute to its author any other object than to give 


rds of the Lord Jesus and the events of his life as he 
d received in the main from Peter, and had been asked, 
cording to tradition, to prepare for the edification of the 


14. THE INTEGRITY OF THE GOSPEL. 


| We have ample reason for accepting this Gospel in the 
form in which we have it as in all essential points a 
tworthy representation of the original text. Thc 
mentary evidence makes thigclear. There are a good 
y passages in which our authorities, manuscripts, 
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versions, and quotations in early Christian literature, shew 
variations of reading. But none of these are of serious 
moment, though some of them are of great interest 
Instances of the latter will be found in the following, 
among other readings and renderings accepted, by the 
R. V. in preference to those of the A. V.—‘in. Asaiah 
the prophet,’ instead of ‘in the prophets’ (i, 2); ‘ a 
of an eternal sin,’ instead of ‘in danger of eternal ¢ 
nation’ (iii. 29); ‘not heeding the word spoken,’ i 
of ‘heard the word that was spoken’ (vy. 36); ‘he was 
perplexed,’ instead of ‘he did many things’ (vi. 20) ; 
‘ This he said, making all meats clean,’ instead of ‘ purg- 
ing all meats’ (vii. 19); ‘by nothing, save by pray 
in place of ‘by nothing, but by prayer and fas 
(ix. 29). The only question, however, that affects 
right of any considerable section to be received as pa 
of the original text is in connexion with. the closin 
paragraph (xvi. 9-20). This question is raised by th 
circumstance that in ancient documents the conclusior 
appears in three different forms. There is the longe 
form which is represented in our A. V. There is 
shorter form, ending with the words “for they wer 
afraid’ (xvi. 8), to which, as shewn in the R. Vy. hi 
following verses are an appendix. There is also a 
intermediate form, which runs somewhat as follows- 
‘But they reported briefly the things that were given i 
charge to Peter and those with him; and after these 
things Jesus himself also appeared to them, and fron 
the East and even to the West he sent forth through 
them the holy and incorruptible message of the 
salvation.’ 

This intermediate conclusion may at once be set aside 
It is not given by any of the Fathers. It is otherwis 
insufficiently attested, and we have nothing to shew 
it was ever very widely current. On the other har 
there is a large body of evidence for each of the “othe 
forms. The conclusion as it stands in the A. V. is s 
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importance, as well as by many of the Fathers, It has 
also in its favour, it is urged, that it brings the narrative 
to a natural and intelligible close. On the other hand, 
| the conclusion preferred by the R. V. has on its side the 

voice of the two oldest and most important manuscripts ; 
and the testimony of other documents, both manuscripts 
' and versions, which are of weight, though fewer in 
_ number than the longer conclusion can claim. It is sup- 
‘ported also by some notable statements in early Christian 


found ‘in all the copies,’ or ‘in the accurate copies... It is 
‘a remarkable fact, too, that in many of the Fathers, in 
whom some reference to these verses might have been 
“expected, they are left unnoticed. There are also certain 


: mentioned with the particular note of identification ‘from 
Ma thom he had cast out seven devils,’ although she has 


been already stated that it was ‘very early’ when the 
women came to the empty tomb. There is also a 
“considerable difference in the choice of terms. The 
pl tase ‘the Lord’ is introduced twice, which is not 
A used elsewhere by Mark; and words are selected to 
express going, following, hurting, working together, 
confirming, &c., which are not found in the body of the 
|| Gospel. For these and other reasons, therefore, the 
shorter ending, notwithstanding its abruptness, is pre- 
ferred by the majority of scholars, and it is accepted by- 
| the American Revisers as well as by the English. 
"The paragraph in question, however, does not lose its 
| value. Though it may not have belonged to the original 
of the Gospel, it must have been added to it at 
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a very early date, by the original hand, or by some other 
competent witness—some informed companion or disciple 
of Mark, It has been supposed, indeed, that a clue to 
the authorship is furnished by an old Armenian manu- 
script discovered a few years ago, which speaks of the 
section as being ‘ Of the presbyter Ariston.’ This Ariston 
may be, it is thought, the Aristion who is mentioned by 
Papias as one of the disciples of the Lord. Be this as 
it may, the paragraph remains an independent and his- 
torically credible account of the events of the Forty Day 
of very ancient date, and of primitive authority. It may 
have been added in order to complete the original raft 
of the Gospel, or to make good a loss which the origin 

conclusion somehow had sustained. 


15. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GOSPEL. 


No careful reader can fail to be conscious of a certair 
note of difference between Mark and the npani 
Gospels. This Gospel has qualities which distingu 
it very clearly from the others. These qualities are- 
great interest. They give the book a genius which is 
quite its own, and make it full of charm. Among 
most noticeable is the p/ain, direct, business-like chara 

of its narrative. There is little of the writer's own noti 
of things in it, little of the imprint of his own mind. I 
this respect it differs greatly from the Fourth Gospel, in 
which the narrative bears so much the stamp of the author’ 
own ways of thought and forms of speech. What Mark 
gives us is a simple, objective report of things as he saw 
them himself or heard them from others. It is not the 
product of art, nor is it the work of reflection. It is 
record of facts as they literally and really were. 

But while all is simple, and there is in it nothin: 
of the laboured effort of the stylist or the theorist, 
Gospel has a natural z7vidness, a sharpness and colour i 
its description, which might challenge comparison wi 
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' the best achievements of the art that conceals art. The 
7 peculiarly graphic, life-like quality of its narrative at 
once arrests attention. It makes us see things as if they 
were beneath our own eye in all their sharpness. Thus it is 
_ that it chooses so often the direct form of speech—‘ Peace, 
be still’ (iv. 39); ‘Come forth, thou unclean spirit, out 

of the man’ (v. 8); ‘Send us into the swine’ (v. 12); 
_ ‘Come ye yourselves apart’ (vi. 31); ‘Thou dumb and 
_ deaf spirit, 1 command thee, come out of him, and enter 
no more into him’ (ix. 25). 

Thus it is, too, that in many cases a single word or 
"phrase contains a picture in itself, and makes a scene 
| peculiarly real to us. Look, for example, at the descrip- 
tions of the Baptist ‘stooping down’ like a slave to 
~unloose the shoe-latchet of Jesus (i. 7); of the heavens 
| in the act of ‘rending asunder’ (i. 10); of the mooring 
of the boat to the Gennesaret shore (vi. 53); of the 
| maid coming on Peter warming himself (xiv. 66). And 
) so it is that the longer narratives are brightened by a 
seties of vivid touches, one here and another there, and 
_ always in the right place, which illumine them and bring 
“them home to the imagination. We see this in the story 
of the paralytic, with its pictures of the crowd about the 
“door, the sick man borne of four, the breaking up of 
| the roof, the sufferer arising straightway, taking up his 
bed, and going forth in sight of all cured (ii. 1-12). We 
See it in the description of the storm on the lake—the 
| winds roaring, the waves dashing upon the small vessel 
| and beginning to fill it, the Master on the pillow in the 
deep sleep of utter weariness, the terror of the disciples, 
the waking of the Lord, the authoritative word, the 
instant peace (iv. 35-41). The same is the case with 

@ narratives of the Gadarene demoniac (v. 1-20); the 
“feeding of the five thousand, with the characteristic 
Ms mention of the fresh greenness of the grass on which 
the hungry people were made to sit down by companies 
and in ranks (vi. 39-40); the healing of the blind man 
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(viii. 22-26); the description of the dumb 
and fearing the child, and so coming out of hinn (ix, 2 
Nor should we omit Mark’s version of the 
Transfiguration, with its characteristic re 
the dazzling, lucent robes and the scenes of tumult and 
anguish beneath. ‘As you gaze,’ says Dean Farrar, ‘on 
Raffaelle’s immortal picture of the Transfiguration, ‘you 
will see at once that it is from the narrative of St. Mark 
that it derives most of its intensity, its nee 
colouring, its contrast, and its power.’ 

This Gospel is remarkable also for a certain quality 
which, for lack of a better term, may be called its realism, 
Its statements of events are not merely descriptive, but 
realistic. Things are given as if the eye of the writer 
were upon the objects and his pen followed his eye. His 
narrative has a circumstantial character which shews its 
not merely in its large effects, but in a multitude of minute 
touches. It is reproduction rather than representation. 
There is a constant, careful regard for those s : 
points which help to make a scene definite and distinct. 
It is the Gospel of minuteness and detail. It gives the 
particulars of persons, times, numbers, positions; and the 
like. It speaks of Simon of Cyrene as ‘the father of 
Alexander and Rufus’ (xv. 21); of Joseph of Ari 
as ‘a councillor of honourable estate, who also himself. as 
looking for the kingdom of God’ (xv. 43); of Peter as 
‘warming himself’ at the fire, and going out ‘into the 
porch’ immediately before the cock crew (xiv. 67, 68). It 
shews us the swine rushing ‘down the steep into the sea’ 
and tells us they were ‘about two thousand’ in number 
(v. 13). It notices how the healed demoniae preac! 
‘in Decapolis’ (v. 20); how the disciples were sent fi 
‘two and two’ (vi. 7); how the centurion ‘stood by ove 
against Jesus’ (xv. 39); how the young man was seen 
‘sitting on the right side’ in the tomb (xvi. 5). 
describes how, on the occasion of the miracle of the 
feeding of the five thousand, the people were made to sil 
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down ‘ in ranks, by hundreds, and by fifties’ (vi. 40). It 
gives: precise indications of the times of most solemn 
moment in our Lord’s et he went to pray, rising 
up “a great while before day’ (i. 35); how it was ‘the 
“third hour when they crucified him’ (xv. 25); how it 
was ‘ very early on the first day of the week,’ ‘when 
the sun was risen,’ that the women came to his senulelire 
(xvi. 2). It is not less exact in its statements of the 
places he frequented and the situations in which he 
appeared. It tells us how he withdrew ‘to the sea’ 
iii. 7); how he ‘sat in the sea’ (iv. 1); how he was 
‘in the stern, asleep on the cushion’ (iv. 38); how he 
‘sat down over against the treasury’ (xii. 41); how he 
“sat on the mount of Olives, over against the temple’ 
(xiii. 3). 
_» Nor is it only the incidents themselves that Mark’s 
_ Gospel reproduces in this distinct and circumstantial way ; 
it does the same in many cases with the effects produced 
by the events. It makes us sensible of the impressions 
_iteft upon the spectators and hearers. It depicts the 
wonder and awe with which Christ’s words were listened 
to and his mighty deeds witnessed. It shews us the 
ar; the astonishment, the sore amazement of the disciples 
(iv. 41, vi. 51, x. 24, 26). It shews us, too, the eagerness, 
the zfetuosity, the unrestrained zmsistence of the people 
they ‘hronged and Zressed him till they left him and 
ose with him scarce rocm to stand, or sit down, or 
even to eat (ii. 2, iii, 10, 20, 32, iv. 1, V. 21, 31, Vi. 31, 33, 
viii. 1). 
- Its narrative has also the qualities of movement and 
“activity. Though it does not confine itself entirely to 
the works of Jesus, but retains a certain place for his 
words, its chief concern, nevertheless, is with what he did 
and what he experienced. It is the Gospel primarily of 
“his acts, and in reporting these acts it proceeds from one 
“to another in a rapid and direct way. It has little in 
he form of episode. The one large example of that is 
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the explanatory account which is given of Herod and his 
relations with John the Baptist (vi. 17-29). It has little 
or nothing in the way of reflection. It makes very little — 
attempt to shew the connexions of things, or to link one 
part of its narrative to another by any device of the 
literary craftsman’s art. It begins its recital with little 
in the way of preface, and takes up at once its’ ; 
subject—the public ministry of Christ. And its report of 
the events in that ministry is always straight and swift. 
It takes us from one thing to another by transitions which 
seem at times abrupt. One of its most characteristic 
terms is the word ‘immediately. For one occurrence of 
that word in Luke we have five in Mark. é 
This Gospel also gives a special view of him who is 
the subject of all the Gospels. Each of the four Gospels” 
makes its characteristic contribution to the great picture 
of the Saviour of Israel and the world. Each has its own 
way of setting forth his personality and his life, and 
Mark has his. It is the simplest and the most objective. - 
He does not dwell, as Matthew does, on the Messianic 
relations of Jesus and the fulfilment of Old Testament 
prophecy in his life and ministry. Neither does he 
make it his primary object, as Luke does, to keep before 
us those aspects of the life of Jesus and his intercourse 
with different types of humanity which shew him to be 
a Redeemer suited to all kinds of sinners, a friend mear 
for men of all ranks, nationalities, and characters. Far 
less does he exhibit him in the eternal antecedents of 
his life and the higher mysteries of his person, as John 
does. All these things are in his Gospel, but they are 
not there in the proportions which they have in the 
others. He is content to set Jesus before us just as he had 
been seen moving about in Galilee and Judgea, a man 
among men, mixing freely with the different classes of 
Jewish people to be found in these parts, doing good 
continually, performing mighty deeds, and speaking 
words of grace which impressed them with the sense 
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that he was a prophet, nay more than a prophet—the Son 
of God, 

_ » The story of this sacred life, as it is told in the Second, 
_ Gospel, has certain features which are less prominent in 
_ the others. It has a special interest, for example, in our 
_ Lord’s periods of retirement. It notices, one after another, 
a series of retreats which took place at important points 

in his public ministry. It tells us how he withdrew to 
‘a desert place’ after the first deeds of healing (i 35); 
to ‘desert places’ after the cleansing of the leper (i. 45); 
to the lake after the restoration of the man with the 
withered hand (iii. 7-13); to the villages after his re- 
jection at Nazareth (vi. 6); to‘a desert place’ after the 
murder of the Baptist (vi. 30-32) ; to ‘the borders of Tyre 
and Sidon’ after the opposition of the party of the Pharisees 
(vii. 24) ; to the neighbourhood of Czesarea Philippi after 
the restoration of sight to the blind man (viii. 27); to 
_ the range of Hermon after the first open announcement 
_ of his coming Passion (ix. 2); and to Bethany after his 
triumphal entry into the Holy City (xi. 11), and after the 
purging of the Temple (xi. 19). 
_ It preserves for usialso more of the words of Jesus in the 
_ original vernacular than we have in any of the other Gospels. 
" The list includes these—Boanerges (iii. 17), Talitha cumi 
- (v. 41), Corban (vii. 11), Ephphatha (vii. 34), Bartimaeus 
_ (x. 46), Adda (xiv. 36), Golgotha (xv.22), Eloi / Eloi! lama 

_ sabachthani? (xv.34). And farther, it has a peculiar fond- 
ness for noticing how our Lord acted, looked, and com- 
_ ported himself. On not a few occasions it carefully records 
his attitudes, gestures, and movements. It brings him 
E before us as he ‘looked round about’ on the people in 
a the synagogue (iii. 5); as he ‘turned him about. in the 
' crowd’ (v. 30); and again as he was ‘turning about, and 
seeing his disciples’ (viii. 33) ; and yet again as he ‘looked 
round about upon all things’ in the profaned temple (xi. 11). 
a It tells us, too, how he ‘ sat down, and called the Twelve’ 
iS Ox. 35) ; how he ‘looked up to heaven’ when he took the 
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man who had the impediment in ‘eA (vii. "3. hen : 
it relates the incident of the rich young ruler, i 


how Jesus ‘looking upon him loved him,’ and ‘Joo round — 
about’ when he spoke to his disciples (x. 21, 23). And 
when it speaks of the Lord’s regard for children it tells us 
how on one occasion he ‘took a little child’ and set him — 
before the disputing disciples, and ‘taking him in his arms,” 
spoke to them (ix. 36); and how on another occasion he ~ 
took the little children who had been brought to him that 
he might touch them ‘in his arms, and blessed ine 
his hands upon them’ (x. 16). 

This Gospel, therefore, presents Jesus in thesealiegeielae 
proper and complete Aumanity. It exhibits him as the 
bearer of a nature identical with our own, as seen in the 
sense of hunger (xi. 12), the need of rest (iv. 38), the recoil 
from death (xiv. 36); and not in these things only, but 
also in the feelings which he had in common with us-—his 
compassion (vi. 34, viii. 2), his love (x. 21), his serene 
composure in danger and in trial (iv. 37-40, xv. 5), his 
longing for solitude (i. 35, vi. 30-32), his wonder (vi. 6), 
his grief (iii. 5), his sighing (vii. 34, viii. 12), his anger and 
displeasure (iii. 5, x. 14). oer M 

But it also presents him in his superhuman power, 
It gives a large place to his deeds of might. It sets him 
before us as one endowed with the gift of miracle. It 
shews us how he exercised that gift on suitable occasion ; 
what an impression was produced by it both upon the 
people and upon his disciples (i. 27, ii. 12, vil. 37); how 
the multitudes recognized it, and believed in it, and were 
eager to avail themselves of it, bringing their sick and 
distressed ones to him, not doubting that he was able to 
relieve and heal ; how they were so certain indeed of this 
that they thought it enough if they could but get him to 
notice them, or could even touch his garments (i. 32, iii, 10, 
v. 28, vi. 56). Wi plete ahs 
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It does not do this at the cost of other facts which 
ppear in the course of his ministry. It frankly records 
which speak rather of infirmity and a limitation: of 
ower. It reports how in the beginning of his work the 
‘unclean spirits resisted him (i. 24). It tells us that in 
“Nazareth he could ‘do no mighty work’ (vi. 5). But 
it brings into clear relief the reality and the energy of 
@ power resident in him which was of more than man’s 
measure. If Matthew presents him as the son of David 
and the son of Abraham, in whom all Israel’s hopes are 
made good; if Luke gives us to see in him the son of 
Adam, the perfect Man, the Redeemer for all mankind; and 
‘if John reveals to us in him the Eternal Word in whom is 
e fullness of the Godhead, this Second Gospel presents 
him as the ‘man approved of God unto you by mighty 
‘works and wonders and signs, which God did by him’ 
‘of whom Peter spoke (Acts ii. 22), ‘the Son of God with 
‘power’ whom Paul declared to be the subject of his gospel 
d the promise of the prophets (Rom. i. 1-4). 


' 16, ANCIENT TESTIMONIES TO Mark’s GOSPEL. 


Reference has been made in the above to the state- 
ments which have come down to us from early Christian 
literature’ ‘on the subject‘of Mark and his Gospel. It 
will be of advantage to the English reader to have the 
a important of these before him in their fullness. 
We give them in their historical’ order. 
1. Papias: Bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia, very early 
in the second century. From his five books which had 
ie title of Expositions of Oracles of the Lord. The 
sentences are preserved for us in the Lcclestastical 
Fitstory of Eusebius, tii: 39. They run as follows:— 
» * Papias also gives in his own work other accounts of the 
ords of the Lord on the authority of Aristion who has 
been mentioned above, and traditions of the Elder John. 
Fo these we refer the curious, and for our present purpose 
é shall merely add to his words, which have been quoted 
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above, a tradition which has been set forth through these 
sources concerning Mark who wrote the di en 


-’ “And the Elder said this also: Mark, having become 
the interpreter of Peter, wrote down accurately e' in; 
that he remembered, without however recording in order 
what was either said or done by Christ. For neither did 
he hear the Lord, nor did he follow him; but afterwards, 
as I said, [attended] Peter, who adapted his instructions 
to the needs [of his hearers], but had no design of giving 
a connected account of the Lord’s oracles. So then Mark 
made no mistake, while he thus wrote down some things 
as he remembered them; for he made it his own care 
not to omit anything that he heard, or to set down any 
false statement therein.” Such then is the account given 
by Papias concerning Mark’ (see Gwatkin’s Selections 
rom Early Christian Writers, pp. 42, 43)- a show | 

2. Justin Martyr. First half of the second century. 
From his Dialogue with Trypho the Jew. We reters to” 
the fact that our Lord gave the name Peter to-one of 
his Apostles, and the name Boanerges to two others, 
namely, James and John; of which two facts the latter 
is mentioned by Mark alone. In doing this he proceeds : 
as follows :— jour 

‘And when it is said that he imposed on one of the 
Apostles the name Peter, and when this is recorded in 
his “ Memoirs,” with this other fact that he named the 
two sons of Zebedee Boanerges, which means Sons of 
Thunder, this is a sign that it was he by whom Jacob 
was called Israel and Auses, Jesus (Oshea, Joshua).’ 
As Justin elsewhere speaks of the ‘Memoirs of the 
Apostles,’ the expression ‘his Memoirs’ in the above 
statement is taken to mean ‘ Pefer’s Memoirs.’ — ; 

3. Jreneus. Bishop of Lyons. The latter half of the 
second century. From the third book of his treatise 
Against Heresies, Chapter I. t 

He says of the Apostles, that, when they had been 
clothed with the power of the Holy. Spirit and. fully 
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_ furnished for the work of evangelization everywhere, they 
‘went out to the ends of the earth, preaching the Gospel.’ 
_ He then mentions how ‘ Matthew went eastward to those 
_ of Hebrew descent, and preached to them in their own 
tongue, in which he also published a writing of the 
_ Gospel,’ and how Peter and Paul ‘ went westward and 
_ preached, and founded the church in Rome,’ He then 
proceeds thus :— 

‘But after the departure of these, Mark the disciple 

and interpreter of Peter, even he, delivered to us ‘in 
writing the things which were preached by Peter.’ 
_ 4. Clement of Alexandria. End of the second century 
and beginning of the third. From his book. entitled 
Hypotyposes or Outlines. The passage’ is preserved. by 
Eusebius, Zccles. Hist. vi. 14. It is in these terms :— 

“The occasion for writing the Gospel according..to 
Mark was as follows: That after Peter had. publicly 
preached the word in Rome, and declared the Gospel 
by the Spirit, many who were present entreated Mark, 
as one who had followed the Apostle for long time 
and remembered what had been spoken, to commit to 
writing the things said; and that he, having composed 
the Gospel, made it over to those who asked him;! and 
that Peter, when he came to know this, did nothing in the 
way of exhortation either to prevent or to encourage it.’ 

5. Tertullian. Of Carthage. About the same time 
as Clement. From his book Agaznust Marcion, iVe753 
published about 207 or 208 A.D. 

\‘He mentions the four: Gospels, and refers to two of 
them as being from ‘apostles’ and two from ‘ apostolical 
men.’ Then, having affirmed the authority of Luke’s 
Gospel, he continues thus :— 

‘The same authority of the Apostolic Churches will 
likewise endorse the other Gospels. which we have in 
the same manner by their means and according to them 
—I mean those of John and Matthew—while that which 
Mark published may be affirmed to be Peter’s, whose 
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interpreter Mark was. For even Luke’s forn 
Gospel men usually ascribe to Paul. And it may 

seem that the works which disciples publish belong to os 
their masters.’ vcd 0" 

6. Origen. Of Alexandria. The early part of the 
century. From his Commentary on the Gospel wondie 
to Matthew. ay 

He speaks of four unchallenged and unchallengeable 
Gospels as received throughout the Church, and with 
reference to the one in question he expresses seen - 
thus :— 

‘The second of them is that according to Mark, tio _ 
composed it under the guidance of Peter, who, marr F 
in his Catholic Epistle acknowledged the evangelist as 
his son, saying, The co-elect in Babylon saluteth You and ; 
Mark my son.’ 4 

7. Eusebius. The Church historian of Coeshrea! J 
About the close of the third century and the beginning — 
of the fourth. From his Evangelical Demonstration, iii. 5. : 

He says that though the Apostle Peter, ‘by reason of — 
excess of modesty, did not undertake to write a Gospel, — 
it had yet all along been currently reported that Mark, 
who had become his familiar acquaintance and attendant, — 
made memoirs of his discourses concerning the doings : 
of Jesus.’ Then, referring to the fact that Mark’s Gospel — 
gives a detailed and exact account of Peter’s denial of ict? 
Lord, he proceeds thus :— 

‘It is Mark indeed who writes these things. But if fs | 
Peter who testifies them concerning himself; for all the 
contents of Mark’s Gospel are regarded as ‘memoirs vos 
Peter’s discourses.’ ' 

In his Ecclesiastical History, Book I. ch. xy, the same 
writer makes this statement :— 

‘So greatly, however, did the splendour of pictyenbijghsiet 
the minds of Peter’s hearers that it was not sufficient to 
hear but once, nor to receive the unwritten doctrine of — 
the Gospel of God, but they persevered in every variety 
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of entreaties to solicit Mark, as the companion of Peter, 
and whose Gospel we have, that he should leave them 
a monument of the doctrine thus orally communicated 
in writing. Nor did they cease their solicitations until 
they had prevailed with the man, and thus become the 
“means of that history which is called the Gospel according 
‘to Mark. They say also that the Apostle (Peter), having 
ascertained what was done by the revelation of the Spirit, 
was delighted with the zealous ardour expressed by these 
men, and that the history obtained his authority for the 
purpose of being read in the churches. This account is 
given by Clement in the sixth book of his /wstz¢tu¢ions, 
whose teaching is corroborated also by that of Papias, 
Bishop of Hierapolis.. But Peter makes mention of Mark 
‘in his first Epistle, which he is also said to have composed 
at the same city of Rome, and that he shews this fact 
by calling the city by an unusual trope, Babylon; thus: 
“The Church at Babylon elected together with you, 
‘saluteth you, as also my son Marcus”’ (Bohn’s Tr.). 

: And in the sixteenth chapter of the same book of his 
History Eusebius expresses himself further as follows :— 

_ ‘The same Mark, they also say, being the first that was 
‘sent to Egypt, proclaimed the Gospel there which he 
had written, and first established churches at the city of 
Alexandria. And so great a multitude of believers, both 
of men and women, were collected there at the very out- 
‘set, that in consequence of their extreme philosophical 
discipline and austerity, Philo has considered their pur- 
abe their assemblies, and entertainments, and in short 
‘their whole manner of life, as deserving a place in his 
descriptions.’ 

8. Epiphanius. Bishop of Constantia, the ancient 
Salamis of Cyprus, an opponent of Origen. Born early in 
the fourth century, died early in the fifth, From his- 
felt or Drugchest,a work in which he described and 
‘¥efuted a multitude of heresies. His testimony is this :— 
‘But immediately after Matthew, Mark, having become 
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an attendant of the holy Peter in Rome, had committed 
to him the task of setting forth the Gospel. Having 
completed his work, he was sent by the holy Peter into 
the country of the Egyptians’ (see Morrison’s Practical 
Commentary on the Gospel according to St. Mark, p. 20). : 

9. Jerome. Born at Stridon on the border between 
Dalmatia and Pannonia, about 340-342 A.D.; died at 
Bethlehem 420 A.D. From his Catalogue of dilustrious ’ 
Men and his, Letter to Hedibia. Hy Sas i 

In the latter he says that Paul had ‘Titus as interpreter, 
as also the blessed Peter had Mark, whose Gospel was 
composed, Peter narrating and he writing.’ In cit 
former he speaks to this effect :— 

‘ Mark, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, ail 4 
brief Gospel, at the request of the brethren in Rome, in 
accordance with what he had heard related by Peter. 
This Gospel, when it was read over to Peter, was approved 
of and published by his authority, tobe fe in the 
churches.’ fie 

‘10. Augustine. Bishop of Hippo. flecks at t Tagaste 
in Numidia 353 A.D.; died at Hippo in North Africa 

430 A.D. From his treatise on Zhe Harmony: i - 
Evangelists. si 

In the second chapter of the first book of the treatise he 
discusses the order of the Evangelists and the principles” 

on which they wrote. Having spoken of a x 
proceeds thus:— 

‘Mark follows him closely, and looks like his atten- 
dant and -epitomizer. For in his narrative he gives 
nothing in concert with John apart from the others; 
by himself separately, he has little to record; in«con- 
junction with Luke, as distinguished from the rest, he has 
still less; but in concord with Matthew, he has a very 
large number of passages. Much, too, he narrates in words 
almost numerically and identically the same as those used 
by Matthew, where the agreement is either with that 
evangelist alone, or with him in conjunction with the rest.’ 
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1. THE beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ, chap.1 
2 the Son of God; as it is written in the prophets, Ministry 
- Behold, I send my messenger before thy face, of John. 
3 which shall prepare thy way before thee. The 
- voice of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord, make his paths straight. 
4 John did baptize in the wilderness, and preach 
; the baptism of repentance for the remission of 
5 sins. And there went out unto him all the land 
_ of Judea, and they of Jerusalem, and were all 
baptized of him in the river of Jordan, confessing 
6 their sins. And John was clothed with camel’s 
hair, and with a girdle of a skin about his loins ; 
7 and he did eat locusts and wild honey; and 
- preached, saying, There cometh one mightier than 
_ I after me, the latchet of whose shoes I am not 
8 worthy to stoop down and unloose. I indeed 
_ have baptized you with water: but he shall baptize 
- you with the Holy Ghost. 
. And it came to pass in those days, that Jesus Baptism 
~ came from Nazareth of Galilee, and was baptized °f Jesus 
of John in Jordan. And straightway coming up 
out of the water, he saw the heavens opened, and 
1 the Spirit like a dove descending upon him: and 
E 2 
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there came a voice from heaven, saying, Thou art 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. 

And immediately the spirit driveth him into the we 
wilderness. And he was there in the wilderness 13 
forty days, tempted of Satan; and was with the 
wild beasts ; and the angels ministered unto” 

Now atten that John was put in prison, Jesus 4 
came into Galilee, preaching the gospel of the . 
kingdom of God, and saying, The time is fulfilled, 15 
and the kingdom of God is at hand: repentiye, ; | 
and believe the gospel. I 

Now as he walked by the sea of Galilee, he saw 16 
Simon and Andrew his brother casting a net into 
the sea: for they were fishers. And Jesus said 17 
unto them, Come ye after me, and I will make ; 
you to become fishers of men. And straightway 18. 
they forsook their nets, and followed him, And 19 
when he had gone a little farther thence, he saw 
James the son of Zebedee, and John his brother, 
who also were in the ship mending their nets. 
And straightway he called them—and they left 20 
their father Zebedee in the ship with the hired 
servants, and went after him. “% 

And they went into Capernaum ; and stmaightway ar ; 
on the sabbath day he entered into the ope 3 
and taught. And they were astonished at a2 
doctrine: for he taught them as one ih bad 
authority, and not as the scribes. And there hia! 31 
in their synagogue a man with an unclean spirit; 
and he cried out, saying, Let us alone; what haye 2 
we to do with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth? art _ 
thou come to destroy us? I know thee who thou 
art, the Holy One of God, And Jesus rebuked 2 
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-. him, saying, Hold thy peace, and come‘out of him. Chap.1 
6 And when the unclean spirit had torn him, and 

icried with a loud voice, he came out of him. And 

they were all amazed, insomuch that they questioned 

among themselves, saying, What thing is this? what 

new doctrine is this? for with authority commandeth 

_he even the unclean spirits, and they do obey him. 

And immediately his fame spread abroad throughout 

all the region round about Galilee. 

_ And forthwith, when they were come out of the Peter’s 
synagogue, they entered into the house of Simon jpotmer’™ 
0 and Andrew, with James and John. But Simon’s 
_ wife’s mother lay sick of a fever, and anon they 
“gr tell him of her. And he came and took her by 
the hand, and lifted her up; and immediately the 
fever left her, and she ministered unto them. 

And at even, when the sun did set, they brought Divers 
unto him all that were diseased, and them that healPairs 
were possessed with devils. And all the city was 
gathered together at the door. And he healed 
_ many that were sick of divers diseases, and cast 
- out many devils; and suffered not the devils to 
speak, because they knew him. 

And in the morning, rising up a great while With. 

_ before day, he went out, and departed into a solitary Sore 
36 place, and there prayed. And Simon and they Place. 
37 that were with him followed after him. And when 

they had found him, they said unto him, All men 

8 seek for thee. And he said unto them, Let us-go 

into the next towns, that I may preach there also; 

9 for therefore came I forth. And he preached in 

_ their synagogues throughout all Galilee, and cast 

~ out devils, 
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If thou wilt, thou canst make me clean. And 

Jesus, moved with compassion, put forth ainaa 
and touched him, and saith unto him, I will; be — 
thou clean. And as soon as he had spoken, 
immediately the leprosy departed from him, and — 
he was cleansed. And he straitly charged him, 4 
and forthwith sent him away; and saith unto him, 
See thou say nothing to any man: but go thy way, 
shew thyself to the priest, and offer for thy cleans- — 
ing those things which Moses commanded, fora 
testimony unto them. But he went out, and began 45 
to publish it much, and to blaze abroad the matter, ~ 
insomuch that Jesus could no more openly enter 
into the city, but was without in desert places: — 
and they came to him from every quarter. » 

And again he entered into Capernaum after 

some days; and it was noised that he was in the ~ 
house. And straightway many were gathered 
together, insomuch that there was no room to — 
receive #hem, no, not so much as about the door: 
and he preached the word unto them. And they 
come unto him, bringing one sick of the palsy, 
which was borne of four. And when they could 
not come nigh unto him for the press, they 
uncovered the roof where he was: and when they 
had broken it up, they let down the bed wherein 
the sick of the palsy lay. When Jesus saw their | 
faith, he said unto the sick of the palsy, Son, thy 
sins be forgiven thee. But there were certain of © 
the scribes sitting there, and reasoning in their 
hearts, Why doth this man thus speak blasphemies ? 
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8 who can forgive sins but God only? And Chap.2 
_ immediately when Jesus perceived in his spirit 
that they so reasoned within themselves, he said 
unto them, Why reason ye these things in your 
‘9 hearts? Whether is it easier to say to the sick of 
_ the palsy, Thy sins be forgiven thee; or to say, 
Arise, and take up thy bed, and walk? But that 
ye may know that the Son of man hath power 
on earth to forgive sins, (he saith to the sick of 
the palsy,) I say unto thee, Arise, and take up 
12 thy bed, and go thy way into thine house. And 
- immediately he arose, took up the bed, and went 
forth before them all; insomuch that they were 
all amazed, and glorified God, saying, We never 
saw it on this fashion. 

And he went forth again by the sea side; and — of 
all the multitude resorted unto him, and he taught 
them. And as he passed by, he saw Levi the son 
of Alphzus sitting at the receipt of custom, and 
said unto him, Follow me. And he arose and 
15 followed him. And it came to pass, that, as 
' Jesus sat at meat in his house, many publicans 
and sinners sat also together with Jesus and his 
disciples: for there were many, and they followed 
him. And when the scribes and Pharisees saw 
him eat with publicans and sinners, they said 
unto his disciples, How is it that he eateth and 
‘drinketh with publicans and sinners? When Jesus 
heard it, he saith unto them, They that are whole 
have no need of the physician, but they that are 
Sick: I came not to call the righteous, but sinners 
“% repentance. 

And the disciples of John and of the Pharisees or iectices 
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used to fast: and they come and say un 
Why do the disciples of John and of the isees 
fast, but thy disciples fast not? And lon we 9 
unto them, Can the children of the bridechamber — 
fast, while ‘the bridegroom, is with them? Meme 
as they have the bridegroom, with them, they 
cannot fast, But the days,will come, when the 2 
bridegroom shall be taken, away from them, and 
then shall they fast in those days. .No man also n 
seweth a piece of new cloth onan old garment; — 
else the new piece that filled it up taketh away: 
from the old, and the rent is made worse. And 
no man putteth new wine into old bottles: else 
the new wine doth burst the bottles, and the wine 
is spilled, and the bottles will be marred: but new 
wine must be put into new bottles. t 
AND it came to pass, that he went through the 
corn fields on the sabbath day; and his disciples 
began, as they went, to pluck the ears of corn, 
‘And the Pharisees said unto him, Behold, why 24 
do they on the sabbath day that which is not — 
lawful? And he said unto them, Have ye never ; 
read what David did, when he had need, and was 
an hungred, he, and they that were with him? 
How he went into the house of God in the days 26 
of Abiathar the high priest, and did eat the 
shewbread, which is not lawful to eat but for the 
priests, and gave also to them which were with 
him? And he said unto them, The sabbath. was 
made for man, and not man for the sabbath: 
therefore the Son of man is, Lord also bd the 
sabbath. M9259 0} 
And he entered again into the ora and 
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there was a man there which had a withered hand. chap.3 
¥2 And they watched him, whether he would heal —— 
_ him on the sabbath day; that they might accuse 

3 him. And-he saith unto the man which had the 

4 withered hand, Stand forth. .And he saith unto 

» them, Is it lawful to do good on the sabbath days, 

- or to do evil? to save life, or to kill? But they 

'5 held their peace. And when he had looked round 

_ about on them with anger, being grieved for the 

_ hardness of their hearts, he saith unto the man, 
Stretch forth thine hand. And he stretched #7 

_ out: and his hand was restored whole as the 

6 other. And the Pharisees went forth, and straight- 

way took counsel with the Herodians against him, 

how they might destroy him. 

But Jesus withdrew himself with his disciples Extending 
to the sea: and a great multitude from Galilee i2°°% 
followed him, and from Judza, and from Jerusalem, 

_ and from Idumza, and from beyond Jordan; and 

. they about Tyre and Sidon, a great multitude, 
_ when they had heard what great things he did, 
9 came unto him. And he spake to his disciples, 
> that a small ship should wait on him because of 
ro the multitude, lest they should throng him. For 
_ he had healed many; insomuch that they pressed 

- upon him for to’'touch him, as many as had plagues. 
tx And unclean spirits, when they saw him, fell down 
_ before him, and cried, saying, Thou art the Son 
12 of God. And he straitly charged them that they 
_ should not make him known. 

_ And he goeth up into a mountain, and calleth Choice 
unto him whom he would: and they came unto ae 
14 him. And he ordained twelve, that they should 
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ihe, he We 

be with him, and that he might old m forth 
to preach, and to have power to heal sickne 1 
and to cast out devils: and Simon he surnamed rf 
Peter; and James she son of Zebedee, an: John I 
the brother of James; and he surnamed them — 
Boanerges, which is, The sons of thunder: and 1 
Andrew, and Philip, and Bartholomew,and Matthew, — 
and Thomas, and James ¢he son of Alpheus, and — 
Thaddzeus, and Simon the Canaanite, and Judas 1 
Iscariot, which also betrayed him: and — went — 
into an house. a 
And the multitude cometh together oigelat 0) 
that they could not’so much as eat bread. And 21 
when his friends heard of i, they went out to lay 
hold on him: for they said, He is beside himself. 
And the scribes which came down from Jerusalem 2: 


devils casteth he out devils. And he called them 2 
unto him, and said unto them in parables, How 
can Satan cast out Satan? And if a kingdom be 2. 
divided against itself, that kingdom cannot stand, 
And if a house be divided against itself, that house 
cannot stand. And if Satan rise up against himself, 
and be divided, he cannot stand, but hath an end. 
No man can enter into a strong man’s house, and 
spoil his goods, except he will first bind the strong 
man; and then he will spoil his house. Verily T 
say unto you, All sins shall be forgiven unto the 
sons of men, and blasphemies wherewith soever 
they shall blaspheme : but he that shall blaspheme 


is in danger of eternal damnation ; because nfo 3 
said, He hath an unclean spirit. 
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' There came then his brethren and his mother, 
and, ‘standing without, sent unto him, calling him. 
2 And the multitude sat about him, and they said 
- unto him, Behold, thy mother and thy brethren 
33 Without seek for thee. And he answered them, 
4 Saying, Who is my mother, or my brethren? And 
he looked round about on them which sat about 
_ him, and said, Behold my mother and my brethren ! 
35 For whosoever shall do the will of God, the same 
» is my brother, and my sister, and mother. 
pe ~ And he began again to teach by the sea side: 
and there was gathered unto him a great multitude, 
: 






so that he entered into a ship, and sat in the sea; 
» and the whole multitude was by the sea ion the 
land. And he taught them many things by parables, 
and said unto them in his doctrine, Hearken; 
4 Behold, there went out a sower to sow: and it 
_ ame to pass, as he sowed, some fell by the way 

side, and the fowls of the air came and devoured 
5 it up. And some fell on stony ground, where it 
- had not much earth; and immediately it sprang 
6 up, because it had no depth of earth: but when 
_ the sun was up, it was scorched ; and because it 
», had no root, it withered away. And some fell 
_ among thorns, and the thorns grew up, and choked 
"8 it, and it yielded no fruit. And other fell on good 
_ ground, and did yield fruit that sprang up and 
» increased; and brought forth, some thirty, and 
‘9 some sixty, and some an hundred. And he said 
» unto them, He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear. 
zo And when he was alone, they that were about 
Es him with the twelve asked of him the parable. 


wo w 
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know the mystery of the kingdom of God 
unto them that are without, all these We <:4 
done in parables: that seeing they may. see, and 2 
not perceive; and hearing they may hear, and — 
not understand ; lest at any time they should be ~ 
converted, and thelr sins should be forgiven them. 
And he said unto them, Know ye not this parable? 13 
and how then will ye know all parables? The 14 
sower soweth the word. And these are they by 15 
the’ way side, where the word is sown; but when ~ 
they have heard, Satan cometh immediately, and 

taketh away the word that was sown in their hearts. 
And these are they likewise which are sown) on 16 
stony ground; who, when they have heard the — 
word, immediately receive it with gladness; and 17 
have no root in themselves, and so endure but for — 
a time: afterward, when affliction or persecution — 
ariseth for the word’s sake, immediately they are 
offended. And these are they which are sown 18 
among thorns; such as hear the word, and the rg 
cares of this world, and the deceitfulness of riches, 
and the lusts of other things entering in, choke 
the word, and it becometh unfruitful. And these 20 
are they which are sown on good ground ; such as 
hear the word, and receive it, and bring forth fruit, . 
some thirtyfold, some sixty, and some an hundred. 
_ And he said unto them, Is a candle brought to a1 
be put under a bushel, or under a bed? and not — 
to be set on a candlestick? For there is nothing 2 
hid, which shall not be manifested; neither was 
any thing kept secret, but that it should) come — 
abroad. If any man have ears to hear, let him 
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24 hear. And he said unto them, Take heed what Chap.4 
‘ye hear: with what measure ye mete, it shall be ~~ 
measured to you: and unto you that hear shall 
25 more be given. For he that hath, to him shall be 
_ given: and he that hath not, from him shall be 

_ taken even that which he hath. 
36 And he said, So is the kingdom of God, as if Parable 
27 a man should cast seed into the ground; and wees 
* should sleep, and rise night and day, and the earth. 
~ seed should spring and grow up, he knoweth not 
28 how. For the earth bringeth forth fruit of herself ; 
first the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn 
29 in the ear. But when the fruit is brought forth, 
' immediately he putteth in the sickle, because the 
harvest is come. 
go ~©60. And_ he said, Whereunto shall we liken the Parable of 
| kingdom of God? or with what comparison shall 2y34*4 
31 we compare it? It is like a grain of mustard seed, 

_ which, when it is sown in the earth, is less than 
all the seeds that be in the earth: but when it is 
_ sown, it groweth up, and becometh greater than 
all herbs, and shooteth out great branches; so 
* that the fowls of the air may lodge under the 

_ shadow of it. 
33 And with many such parables spake he the Use of 
word unto them, as they were able to hear it. Tables 
34 But without a parable spake he not unto them; 

and when they were alone, he expounded all 
things to his disciples. 
3, And the same day, when the even was come, Stilling of 
& he saith unto them, Let us pass over unto the baa 
36 other side. And when they had sent away the 
multitude, they took him even as he was in 
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the ship. And there were also with him 
little ships. And there arose a great storm of 
wind, and the waves beat into the Soin at it 
was now full. And he was in the hinder part of 38 
the ship, asleep on a pillow: and they prin b 
and say unto him, Master, carest thou not | 
perish? And he arose, and rebuked the wind, 3 
said unto the sea, Peace, be still. And the ear ; 
ceased, and there was a great calm. And he said 4 
unto them, Why are ye so fearful? how is it that — 
ye have no faith? And they feared exceedingly, 
and said one to another, What manner of man is 
this, that even the wind and the sea obey him? 
AnD they came over unto the other side of 
the sea, into the country of the Gadarenes. And 
when he was come out of the ship, immediately 
there met him out of the tombs a man with an 
unclean spirit, who had his dwelling among the — 
tombs; and no man could bind him, no, not with 
chains: because that he had been often bound . 
with fetters and chains, and the chains had been — 
plucked asunder by him, and the fetters broken 
in pieces: neither could any man tame him. And | 
always, night and day, he was in the mountains, 
and in the tombs, crying, and cutting himself with — 
stones. But when he saw Jesus afar off, he ran 
and worshipped him, and cried with a loud-yoice, — 
and said, What have I to do with thee, Jesus, thou 
Son of the most high God? I adjure thee by God, 
that thou torment me not. For he said unto him, 
Come out of the man, thou unclean spirit And 
he asked him, What is thy name? And he answered, — 
saying, My name is Legion: for we are many. 
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. And he besought him much that he would not chap.5 
mz send them away out of the country. Now there —— 
_ was there nigh unto the mountains a great herd 
ta of swine feeding. And all the devils besought 
_ him, saying, Send us into the swine, that we may 
3 enter into them. And forthwith Jesus gave them 
leave. And the unclean spirits went out, and 
_ entered into the swine: and the herd ran violently 
_ down a steep place into the sea, (they were about 
14 two thousand ;) and were choked in the sea... And 
» they that fed the swine fled, and told it in the city, 

_ and in the country. And they went out to see 
5 what it was that was done. And they come to 
» Jesus, and see him that was possessed with the 
_ devil, and had the legion, sitting, and clothed, 

' and in his right mind: and they were afraid. 
16 And they that saw it told them how it befell to 
him that was possessed with the devil, and also 
¥7 concerning the swine. And they began to pray 

8 him to depart out of their coasts. And when he 
_ was come into the ship, he that had been possessed 
_ with the devil prayed him that he might be with 
ig him. Howbeit Jesus suffered him not, but’ saith 
" unto him, Go home to thy friends, and tell them 
how great things the Lord hath done for thee, and 
30 hath had compassion on thee. And he departed, 

_ and began to publish in Decapolis how great things 

» Jesus had done for him: and all men did marvel. 

_ And when Jesus was passed over again by ship Appeal _ 
unto the other side, much people gathered unto %J#F™* 
2 him: and he was nigh unto the sea. And, behold, 

there cometh one of the rulers of the synagogue, 
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his feet, and besought him spr sia is 
little daughter lieth at the point of death: Z pray ; 
thee, come and lay thy hands on her, that she may 
be healed; and she shall live. And Jesus went 
with him; and much people followed, him, and 
thronged him. ih tat 
And a certain. woman, which had an issue of a1 
blood twelve years, and had stiffered many things 
of many physicians, and had spent all that, she 
had, and was nothing bettered, but’ rather grew, 
worse, when she had heard of Jesus, came in the 
press behind, and touched his garment. For she 2 
said, If I may touch but his clothes, I shall be | 
whole. Ald straightway the fountain of her blood 
was dried up; and she felt in her body that she 
was healed of that plague. ‘And Jesus, immediately 3 
knowing in himself that virtue had gone out of him, — 
turned him about in the press, and said, Who 
touched my clothes? And his disciples said unto 
him, Thou seest the multitude thronging thee, and 
Sayest thou, Who touched me? And he looked 
round about to see her that’ had; done. this thing. 
But the woman fearing and trembling, knowing 3 
what was done in her, came and fell down before 
him, and told him all the truth, And he said 
unto her, Daughter, thy faith hath made thee 
whole ; go in peace, and be whole‘of thy plague, _ 
While he yet spake, there came from the ruler 
of the synagogue’s ouse certain which said, Thy 
daughter is dead: why troublest thou the Master 
any further? As soon.as Jesus heard the word 
that was spoken, he saith unto the ruler of the 
synagogue, Be not afraid, only believe. And | he 
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suffered no man to follow him, save Peter, and Chap.6 
38 James, and John the brother of James. And he ~_ 
- cometh to the house of the ruler of the synagogue, © 
and seeth the tumult, and them that wept and 
39 wailed greatly. And when he was come in, he 
saith unto them, Why make ye this ado, and 
_ weep? the damsel is not dead, but sleepeth, 
go And they laughed him to scorn. But when he 
had put them all out, he taketh the father and 
_ the mother of the damsel, and them that weré 
_ with him, and entereth in where the damsel was 
41 lying. And he took the damsel by the hand, 
_ and said unto her, Zalitha cumi ; which is, being 
42 interpreted, Damsel, I say unto thee, arise. And 
straightway the damsel arose, and walked ; for she 
_ was of the age of twelve years. And they were 
#3 astonished with a great astonishment. And he 
' charged them straitly that no man should know 
_ it; and commanded that something should be 
_ given her to eat. 

$8 And he went out from thence, and came into Rejection 
_ his own country; and his disciples follow him. pobre fs 
_2 And when the sabbath day was come, he began 
_ to teach in the synagogue: and many hearing 
' him were astonished, saying, From whence hath 
_ this man these things? and what wisdom és this 
which is given unto him, that even such mighty 
3 works are wrought by his hands? Is not this the 
_ carpenter, the son of Mary, the brother of James, 
» and Joses, and of Juda, and Simon? and are not 

_ his sisters here with us? And they were offended 
‘4 at him. But Jesus said unto them, A prophet is 
i not without honour, but in his own country, and 
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among his own kin, and in his own 
he could there do no mighty work, save 
laid his hands upon a few sick folk, and 
them. And he marvelled because of theif unbelief, ; 
And he went round about the villages, teaching: ” © 
And he called unto him the twelvé, and’began 7 
to'send them forth by two and: two ; and gave — 
them power over unclean spirits j-and: commanded 
them that they should take nothing for: 
journey, save a staff only;\mo scrip, no bread, no 
money in their purse: but be shod! with sandals; 
and not put on two coats. And he said unto 1 
them, In what place soever ye enter into an house, 
there abide till ye depart ftom that place. And 1 
whosoever shall not receive you, nor “hear yyou; 
when ye depart thence, shake off the dust under 
your feet for a testimony ‘against them.’ Verily I 
say unto you, It shall be more tolerable for Sodom — 
and Gomorrha in the day of judgment; than for 
that city. And they went out, and°preached that 1 
men should repent. And they cast out many 1 
devils, and anointed with oil one barred were sick, 
and healed them. Schw Dond 
And king Herod heard of him; (ior his name 
was spread abroad:) and he said; That John ‘the 
Baptist was risen from the dead, ‘and therefore 
mighty works do shew forth themselves in him. 
Others said, That it is* Elias. And others said, x 
That it is a prophet, or as one of the prophets. 
But when Herod heard ‘hereof, he said, It is John, 1 
whom I beheaded: he is risen’ ftom the dead. 
For Herod himself had sent forth and laid hold - 
upon John, and bound him in prison for Herodias’ 
a . 
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, sake, his brother Philip’s wife: for he had married 






i9 lawful for thee to have thy brother's wife. There- 
fore Herodias had’ a quarrel against him, and 
would have killed him; but she could not: for 
Herod feared John, knowing that he was a just 
man and an holy, and observed him; and when 
he heard him, he did many things, and heard 
him gladly. And when a convenient day was 
come, that Herod on his birthday’ made a supper 
to his lords, high ‘captains, and chief estates of 
Galilee; and when the daughter of the said 
Herodias. came in, and danced, and pleased 
Herod and them that sat with him, the king said 
~ unto the damsel} Ask of me whatsoever thou wilt, 
23 and I will give it thee. And he sware unto. her, 
Whatsoever thou shalt ask of me, I will give it 
ot thee, unto the half of my kingdom. And -she 
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_ went forth, and said unto her mother, What shall 
- J ask?) And she said, The head of John the 
45 Baptist. And she came in straightway with haste 
unto the king, and asked, saying, I will that thou 
_ give me by and by in a charger the head of John 
26 the Baptist. And the king was exceeding sorry; 
_ yet for his oath’s sake, and for their sakes which 
‘27 sat with him, he» would not reject her. And 
e. immediately the king sent an executioner, and 
_ commanded his head to be oa and he went 










? 29 ae the. damsel ope it to her mother. And 
' when his disciples: heard of i¢, they came and 
a took up his corpse, and laid it in-a tomb. 

vd F 2 


18 her. For John had said unto Herod, It is not , 
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Chap:6 — And the apostles osshedilsaaelalll 

Feeding of Unto Jesus, and told him all things, both 

the 5,000. they had done, and what they had taught. And 31 
he said unto them, Come ye yourselves” apart 

into a desert place, and rest a while: for there 
were many coming and going, and they had no 
leisure so much as to eat. And they departed 3a 
into a desert place by ship privately. And the 3 
people saw them departing, and many knew him, ~ 
and ran afoot thither out of all cities, and outwent — 
them, and came together unto him. And Jesus, 34 
when he came out, saw much people, and was — 
moved with compassion toward them, because 
they were as sheep not having a shepherd: and 
he began to teach them many things. And when 3; 
the day was now far spent, his disciples came unto — 
him, and said, This is a desert place, and now the 
time is far passed: send them away, that they 
may go into the country round about, and into 
the villages, and buy themselves bread: for they 
have nothing to eat. He answered and said unto g) 
them, Give ye them to eat. And they say unto 
him, Shall we go and buy two hundred pennyworth 
of bread, and give them to eat? He saith unto 36 
them, How many loaves have ye? go and see. 
And when they knew, they say, Five, and two — 
fishes. And he commanded them to make all 3g 
sit down by companies upon the green grass. 
And they sat down in ranks, by hundreds, and 
by. fifties. And when he had taken the five 4r 
loaves and the two fishes, he looked up to heaven, — 
and blessed, and brake the loaves, and gave them 

to his disciples to set before them; and the two — 
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42 fishes divided he among them all. And they Chap.é 
43 didsall eat, and were filled. And they took up = 
_ twelve baskets full of the fragments, and of the 

44 fishes. And they that did eat of the loaves were 

- about five thousand men. 

45 And straightway he constrained his disciples t to Walking 
' get into the ship, and to go tothe other side ™*™*S 
- before unto Bethsaida, while he sent away the 

46 people. And when he had sent them away, he 

47 departed into a mountain to pray. And when 

_ even was come; the ship was in the midst of the 

48 sea, and he alone on the land. And he saw them 

toiling in rowing ; for the wind was contrary unto 

_ them: and about the fourth watch of the night 

he cometh unto them, walking upon the sea, and 

would have passed by them. But when they 

saw him walking upon the sea, they supposed 

o it had been a spirit, and cried out: for they all 

saw him, and were troubled. And immediately he 

talked with them, and saith unto them, Be of 

good cheer: it is 1; be not afraid. And he went 

up unto them into the ship ; and the wind ceased: 

and they were sore amazed in themselves beyond 
measure, and wondered. For they considered not 

_ the miracle of the loaves: for their heart was 
hardened. 

» And when they had passed over, they came —— ot 
into the land of Gennesaret, and drew to the Pesos 
4 shore. And when they were come out of the ship, 5° 

3 Straightway they knew him, and ran through that 

' whole region round about, and began to carry 

_ about’ in beds those that were sick, where they 

6 heard he was. And whithersoever he entered, 
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might touch if it, werehbI the border nag | 
garment: and as ‘many as topehe? him. were — 
made whole. raf iope * 
Then came together unto him the Pharisees, .7 
and certain of the scribes, which came from 
Jerusalem. And when they saw some of his — 
disciples eat bread with defiled, that is to say, © 
with unwashen, hands, they found fault. For - 
the Pharisees, and all the Jews, except they wash 
their hands oft, eat not, holding the tradition of 
the elders. And when they come from the market; 4 
except they wash, they eat not. And many other 
things there be, which they have received to hold; 
as the washing of cups, and pots, brasen’ vessels, 
and of tables. Then the Pharisees and. scribes 
asked him, Why walk not thy disciples according - 
to the tradition of the elders, but eat bread with 
unwashen hands? He answered and said unto 6 
them, Well hath Esaias. prophesied of you - 
hypocrites, as it is written, This people honoureth 
me with their lips, but their heart is far from me: 
Howbeit in vain do they worship me, teaching - 
for doctrines. the commandments of men. For 
laying aside the commandment of Godj ye hold 


And he said unto them, Full well ye rejectsthe .9 
commandment of God, that ye may keep’ your - 
own tradition. For Moses’ said, Honour thy 10 
father and .thy mother; and, Whoso. ‘curseth 
father or mother, let him die the death: ' but ye 
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_ ‘say, If a man shall say to his father or mother, ‘Chap.7 
At. is Corban, that-is to say, a gift, by whatsoever ~~ 
_ thou mightest be profited by me; he shall be free. 
a2 And ye suffer him no more to do. ought for-his 
43 father or his mother ;| making: the: word’ of, God 
of none effect) through. your tradition, which 
_ ye have delivered: ‘and many such like things 
14 do ye. And when he had, called all the people 
unto him, he said unto them, Hearken unto me 
5 every one of you, and understand: there is nothing 
from without’a man, that entering into him can 
defile him; but the things which come out of 
him, those are they that defile the man. If any 
man have ears to hear, let him hear. And’ when 
he was) entered into the house from the people, 
his disciples asked. him concerning the parable. 
And he saith unto them, Are ye so without 
» understanding also? Do ye not perceive, that 
whatsoever thing from without entereth into the 
9 man, it cannot defile him; because it entereth 
not into his heart, but into the belly, and goeth 
0 out into the draught, purging all meats? And 
> he said, That which cometh: out of the man, that 
21 defileth the man: For from within, out of the 
heart of men, proceed evil thoughts, adulteries, 
2 fornications, murders, thefts, covetousness, wicked- 
hess, deceit, lasciviousness, an evil eye; blasphemy, 
33 pride, foolishness: all these evil things: come from 
_ within, and defile the man. 

44 -\ And’ from thence he: arose;:and: went. into Tabu Syro- 

_ borders ‘of Tyre and Sidon, and entered into an Poenician 
_ house, and would haye no man know it: but he daughter. 
25 could not be hid. For a certain’ woman, whose vl 
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j and she — 
besought him that he would cast forth the devil 
out of her daughter. But Jesus said unto her, 2 
Let the children first be filled: for it is mot meet 
to'take the children’s bread, and to cast # unto — 
the dogs. And she answered and said unto him, a6 
Yes, Lord: yet the dogs under the table eat of — 
the children’s crumbs. And he said unto her, 2 
For this saying go thy way; the devil is gone out — 
of thy daughter. And when she was come to 30 
her house, she found the devil gone out, and her — 
daughter laid upon the bed. eT | 

And again, departing from the coasts of Tyre : 3 
and Sidon, he came unto the sea of Galilee, 


And they bring unto him one that was deaf, and 3: 
had an impediment in his speech; and they 
beseech him to put his hand upon him. And 3 
he took him aside from the multitude, and put — 
his fingers into his ears, and he spit, and touched 
his tongue ; and looking up to heaven, he sighed, 34 
and saith unto him, Ephphatha, that is, Be opened. 
And straightway his ears were opened, and the 
string of his tongue was loosed, and he spake 
plain. And he charged them that they should 3 
tell no man: but the more he charged them, so — 
much the more a great deal they published ##; 
and were beyond measure astonished, saying, He 3 
hath done all things well: he maketh both the — 
deaf to hear, and the dumb to speak. ob ecu 

In those days the multitude being very great, 8 
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_ with me three days, and have nothing to eat: 


3 and if I send them away fasting to their own 


_ houses, they will faint by the way: for divers 
| of them came from far. And his disciples answered 
_ him, From whence can a man satisfy these men 
5 with bread here in the wilderness? And he asked 
'~ them, How many loaves have ye? And they said) 
6 Seven. And he commanded the people to sit 

down on the ground; and he took the seven 
a loaves, and gave thanks, and brake, and gave to 
| his disciples to set before them; and they. did 

4% set them before the people. And they had a few 
small fishes: and he blessed, and commanded to 
set them also before them. So they did eat, and 
were filled: and they took up of the broken meat 
‘9 that was left seven baskets. And they that had 
_ eaten were about four thousand: and he sent 
them away. And straightway he entered into 
' a ship with his disciples; and came into the 
parts of Dalmanutha. 


_ question with him, seeking of him a sign from 
sa heaven, tempting bed. And he sighed deeply 
in his spirit, and saith, Why doth this generation 
seek after a sign? verily I say unto you, There 
3 shall no sign be given unto this generation. And 
he left them, and entering into the ship again 
; departed to the other side. 


Chap. 8 


And the Pharisees came forth, and began to Question 
of signs. 


14 Now the disciples had forgotten to take bread, The evil 
" néither had they in the ship with them more than °*¥e™ 
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one loaf. And he charged ,thern; saying, Take 1 
heed, beware of the leaven of the Pharise sand . 
of the leaven of Herod. And. they, reasoned 16 
among themselves, saying, Jt és'because we haye — 
no bread. And when Jesus.knew. é#, he saith 1; 
unto them, Why reason ye, because ye have no 
bread? perceive ye not yet, neither id? 
have ye your heart yet hardened? having) eyes; 1 
See ye not? and having ears, hear, ye not? and — 
doye not remember? When I brake the, five 1 
loaves among five thousand, how many baskets _ 
full of fragments took ye up?) They say unto him, 
Twelve. And when the seven)among four thou: 
sand, how many baskets full of fragments’ took ye 
up? And they said, Seven. Amnd+he said unto a 
them, How is it that ye do not understand? |. 
And he cometh to Bethsaida;, and) they bring 2 
a blind man unto him, and. besought him to touch 
him. And he took the blind »man by the hand, 2 
and led him out of the town; and when he had 
spit on his:eyes, and put his hands upon him, he 
asked him if he saw ought. And+he looked. up, 24 
and said, I see men as trees, walking. After that 25 
he put his hands again upon. his eyes, and made . 
him look up: and he was restored, and, saw,every 
man clearly. And he sent him away to. his house; 26 
saying, Neither go into the town, nor tell ¢f to any 
in the town. wile dase 
And Jesus went out, and his disciples, into the ay 
towns of Czsarea Philippi: and by, the way he 
asked his disciples, saying unto them, Whom do 
men say that I am? And ‘they answered, John 28 
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a9 One of the prophets. And he saith unto them, Chap.8 
‘But whom say ye that Iam? And Peter answereth ~~ 

go and saith unto him, Thou art the Christ. And he 

_ charged them that they should tell no man of him. 

31 © And he began to teach them, that the Son of Jesus 

"man must suffer many things, and be rejected of “gare 

‘the elders, and of the chief priests, and scribes, and a9 

be killed, and after three days rise again.: And Peter. 

' he spake that saying openly. And Peter took 

$3 him, and began to rebuke him. But when ‘he 

» had turned about and looked on his» disciples, 

_ the rebuked Peter, saying, Get thee behind me, 

_ Satan: for thou savourest not the things that be 

34 of God, but the things that be of men. And 

~ when he had called the people unto him with his 

_ disciples also, he said unto them, Whosoever will 

come after me, let him deny himself, and take up ) 

his cross, and follow me. For whosoever will save ait 

his life shall lose it ; but whosoever shall lose his «=» 

life for my sake and the gospel’s, the same shall 

save it. For what:shall it profit a man, if he 

shall gain the whole world, and lose his own 

soul? Or what shall a man give in exchange for 

his soul? Whosoever therefore shall be ashamed 

_ of me and of my words in this adulterous and 

- sinful generation; of him also shall the Son of 

man be ashamed, when he cometh in the glory 

of his Father with the holy angels. And he said 

- unto them, Verily I say unto you, That there be 

some of them that stand here, which shall not 

taste of death, till they have seen the kingdom 

x es God come with power. 

» And after six days Jesus taketh with him Peter, feuration 
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and James, eid? Fob and tines thei 
an high mountain apart by themselves: . 
‘was transfigured before them. And his’ raiment 
became shining, exceeding white as snow; so/as_ 
no fuller on earth can white them. And there © 
appeared unto them Elias with Moses :-and they 
were talking with Jesus. And Peter answered and — 
said to Jesus, Master, it is good for us'to be 
here: and let us make three tabernacles; one 
for thee, and one for Moses; and one for "Elias. : 
For he wist not what to say; for they were sore — 
afraid. And there was a cloud that overshadowed — 
them: and a voice came out of the cloud, saying, 
This is my beloved Son: hear him. And suddenly, § 
when they had looked round about, they saw no 
man any more, save Jesus only with themselves. — 
And as they came down from the mountain, he ; 
charged them that they should tell no man what — 
things they had seen, till the Son of man were 
risen from the dead. And they kept that saying 1 
with themselves, questioning one with another 
what the rising from the dead should mean: ‘And 4 
they asked him, saying, Why say the scribes ‘that 
Elias must first come? And he answered and told 
them, Elias verily cometh first, and restoreth all — 
things; and how it is written of the Son of man, 
that he must suffer many things, and be set at 
nought. But I say unto you, That Elias is indeed - 
come, and they have done unto him whatsoever — 
they listed, as it is written of him. © 9 © 9.5 
And when he came to his disciples, he saw a 1. 
great multitude about them, and the scribes 
questioning with them. And straightway all the oF 
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people, when they beheld him, were greatly amazed, Chap. 9 
6 and running to him saluted him. And he asked : 
the scribes, What question ye with them? And 
_ one of the multitude answered and said, Master, 
' I have brought unto thee my son, which hath 
a-dumb spirit; and wheresoever he taketh him, 
_he teareth him: and he foameth, and gnasheth 
_ with his teeth, and pineth away: and I spake 
_ to thy disciples that they should cast him out; 
tg and they could not. He answereth him, and 
_ saith, O faithless generation, how long shall I 
_ be with you? how long shall I suffer you? bring 
20 him untome. And they brought him unto him: 
and when he saw him, straightway the spirit tare 
him; and he fell on the ground, and wallowed 
a1 foaming. And he asked his father, How long The 
' is it ago since this came unto him? And he said, peony 
22 Of a child. And ofttimes it hath cast him into 

_ the fire, and into the waters, to destroy him: but if 

_ thou canst do any thing, have compassion on us, 

a3 and help us. Jesus said unto him, If thou canst 
believe, all things are possible to him that believeth. 

24 And straightway the father of the child cried out, 

_ and said with tears, Lord, I believe; help thou 

25 mine unbelief. When Jesus saw that the people | 

© came running together, he rebuked the foul spirit, 
saying unto him, Zzow dumb: and deaf spirit, I 

' charge thee, come out of him, and enter no more 

96 into him. And the sfirit cried, and rent him sore, 

_ and came out of him: and he was as one dead; 

27 insomuch that many said, He is dead. But Jesus 

_ took him by the hand, and lifted him up; and | 

28 he arose. And when he was come into the house, 
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his disciples asked him privately, Why could m 
we cast him out? And he said unto them,: 


kind can come forth by nothing, but by prayer and 
fasting. fase 
And they departed thence, antl passed through 30 
Galilee; and he would not that.any man should — 
_ know it. For he taught his disciples, and said 3) 
“ unto them, The Son of man is delivered into the 
hands of men, and they shall kill him; and after 
that he is killed, he shall rise the third day.’ But 
they understood not that saying, and were ato 
to ask him. ry ite a 
And he came to Capernaum : and being i in the 3; 
house he asked them, What was it that ye disputed 
among yourselves by the way? But they held their 3 
peace: for by the way they had disputed among ~ 
themselves, who shoudd de the greatest. And he 35 
sat down, and called the twelve, and saith unto — 
them, If any man desire to be first, the same shall 
be last of all, and servant of all. And he took 36 
a child, and set him in the midst of them: and — 
when he had taken him in his arms, he said unto 
them, Whosoever shall receive one of such children 3 
in my name, receiveth me: and whosoever shall 
receive me, receiveth not me, but him that sent me. 
‘And John answered him, saying, Master, we 38 
saw one casting out devils in thy name, and he 
followeth not us: and we forbad him, because 
he followeth not us. But Jesus said, Forbid him 3 
not: for there is no man which shall do a miracle 
in my name, that can lightly speak evil of me. For 4 
he that is not against us is on our part. For whoso- 
ever shall give you a cup of water to drink inmy — 
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ndme; because ye belong to Christ, verily I say Chap, 9 
2 unto you, he shall not lose his reward. And ~ 
whosoever shall offend one of these little ones that 
i believe in me, it is better for him that a millstone 
_ were hanged about his neck, and he were cast 
into the sea. And if thy hand offend thee, cut 
it‘off: it is better for thee to enter into life maimed, 
than having two hands to govinto hell, into the fire 
44 that never shall be quenched: where their worm 
45 dieth not, and the fire is not quenched. And if 
thy foot offend thee, cut it off: it is better for thee 
to enter halt into life, than having two feet to 
be cast into hell, into the fire that never shall be 
quenched: where their worm dieth not, and the 
fire is not quenched. And if thine eye offend 
thee, pluck it out: it is better for thee to enter - 
_ into the kingdom of God with one eye, than having 
two eyes to be cast into hell fire: where their 
worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched. 
For every one shall be salted with fire, and every 
sacrifice shall be salted with salt. Salt is good: 
_ but if the salt have lost his saltness, wherewith 
». will ye season it? Have salt in yourselves, and 
have peace one with another. 
-» And he arose from thence, and cometh into the Questions 
coasts of Judza by the farther side of Jordan: and riagt and ; 
the people resort unto him again ; and, as he was “vorce. 
/ wont, he taught them again. And the Pharisees 
‘came to him, and asked him, Is it lawful for’a 
‘man to put away his wife? tempting him. And he 
_ answered and said unto them, What did Moses 
‘command you? <And ithey said, Moses suffered 
. to write a bill of divorcement, and to put her away. 
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Chap.10 And Jesus answered and said unto ther 
hardness of your heart he wrote you thi: 
But from the beginning of the creation God 
them male and female. For this cause shall a rian ‘ 
leave his father and mother, and cleave to his wife; 
and they twain shall be one flesh: so then they — 
are no more twain, but one flesh. What therefore 
God hath joined together, let not man put asunder, — 
And in the house his disciples asked him again of 
the same matter. And he saith unto them, Whoso- 
ever shall put away his wife, and marry another, — 
committeth adultery against her. And if a woman 1 
~ shall put away her husband, and be married to 
another, she committeth adultery. : iO 
Blessing And they brought young children to him, that 
uttiren, he should touch them: and his disciples rebuked 
those that brought them. But when Jesus saw é/, 
he was much displeased, and said unto them, Suffer — 
the little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not: for of such is the kingdom of God. Verily 1 
I say unto you, Whosoever shall not receive the — 
kingdom of God as a little child, he shall not enter 
therein. And he took them up in his arms, put 
his hands upon them, and blessed them. — 
The rich And when he was gone forth into the way, there 17 
yee —«s Came one running, and kneeled to him, and asked 
him, Good Master, what shall Ido that I may 
inherit eternal life? And Jesus said unto him, 
Why callest thou me good? there is none good 
but one, that is, God. Thou knowest the com- 
mandments, Do not commit adultery, Do not kill, 
Do not steal, Do not bear false witness, Defraud 
not, Honour thy father and mother. And he | 










_ answered and said unto him, Master, all these 
gx have I observed from my youth. Then Jesus 
beholding him loved him, and said unto him, 
One thing thou lackest: go thy way, sell what- 
soever thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven: and come, take 
22 up the cross, and follow me. And he was sad 
at that saying, and went away grieved: for he 
_ had great possessions. 
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Chap. 10 


a3 ~+And Jesus looked round about, and saith unto Law of 





his disciples, How hardly shall they that have 


entrance 
into the 


a4 riches enter into the kingdom of God! And the Kingdom, 





































_ disciples were astonished at his words. But Jesus 
| answereth again, and saith unto them, Children, 
how hard is it for them that trust in riches to 
5 enter into the kingdom of God! It is easier for 
"a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than 
_ for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God. 
| And they were astonished out of measure, saying 
27 among themselves, Who then can be saved? And 
_ Jesus looking upon them saith, With men 7¢ és 
impossible, but not with God: for with God all 
# things are possible. Then Peter began to say 
- unto him, Lo, we have left all, and have followed 
a thee. And Jesus answered and said, Verily I 
A say unto you, There is no man that hath left 
- house, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, 
or wife, or children, or lands, for my sake, and the 
ge gospels, but he shall receive an hundredfold now 
) in this time, houses, and brethren, and sisters, and 
4 mothers, and children, and lands, with persecu- 
$1 tions ; and in the world to come eternal life. But 
Sietiy’ that are first shall be last ; and the last first. 
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And they were in the way going up to Je 
and Jesus went before them: and they were: 
and as they followed, they were afraid, 
took again the twelve, and began to Ny 
what things should happen unto him, sol 
Behold, we go up to Jerusalem; and the Son — 
of man shall be delivered unto the chief priests, ; 
and unto the scribes; and they shall condemn 
him to death, and shall deliver him to the 
Gentiles: and they shall mock him, and shall 3, 
scourge him, and shall spit upon him, and ah 
kill him; and the third day he shall rise again. 

And James and John, the sons of Zebedee, 3 35 
come unto him, saying, Master, we would that 
thou shouldest do for us whatsoever we shall 
desire. And he said unto them, What would : 
ye that I should do for you? They said unto 3% 
him, Grant unto us that we may sit, one on thy 
right hand, and the other on thy left hand, in — 
thy glory. But Jesus said unto them, Ye know 3 
not what ye ask: can ye drink of the cup that — 
I drink of? and be baptized with the baptism 
that I am baptized with? And they said unto ; 
him, We can. And Jesus said unto them, Ye 
shall indeed drink of the cup that I drink of; ; 
and with the baptism that I am baptized withal 
shall ye be baptized: but to sit on my right 4 
hand and on my left hand is not mine to give; _ 
but it shall be given to them for whom it is — 
prepared. And when the ten heard it, they began 4 
to be much displeased with James and John. 
But Jesus called them to him, and saith unto 4 
them, Ye know that they which are actentet , 
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to rule over the Gentiles exercise lordship over Chap. 16 
them; and their great ones exercise authority 
3 upon them. But so shall it not be among you: 
_ but whosoever will be great among you, shall 
be your minister: and whosoever of you will be 
the chiefest, shall be servant of all. For even 
_ the Son of man came not to be ministered unto, 
_ but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for 
+ many. 
6 And they came to Jericho: and as he went Blind 
out of Jericho with his disciples and a great sos 
number of people, blind Bartimzus, the son of made to 
y Timeus, sat by the highway side begging. And 
when he heard that it was. Jesus of Nazareth, he 

began to cry out, and say, Jesus, thou son of 
; David, have mercy on me. And many charged 

him that he should hold his peace: but he cried 
the more a great deal, Thou son of David, have 





mercy on me. And Jesus stood still, and com- 
manded him to be called. And they cali the 

blind man, saying unto him, Be of good comfort, 

6 rise; he calleth thee. And he, casting away his 
garment, rose, and came to Jesus. And Jesus 
answered and said unto him, What wilt thou 

that I should do unto thee? The blind man 

said unto him, Lord, that I might receive my 

sight. And Jesus said unto him, Go thy way; 

thy faith hath made thee whole. And imme- 
diately he received his sight, and followed Jesus 

in the way. 

 Anp when they came nigh to Jerusalem, unto Triumphal 
: Bethphage and Bethany, at the mount of Olives, S™™Y of 





- ae ~~? Jesus into 
a he sendeth forth two of his disciples, and saith Jeru- 


salem. 
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against you: and as soon as ye be enter 
ye shall find a colt tied, whereon never man ; 
loose him, and bring him. And if any man say; 
unto you, Why do ye this? say ye that the Lord . 
hath need of him; and straightway he will send — 
him hither. And Giey went their way, and found 
the colt tied by the door without in a place where 
two ways met; and they loose him. And certain § 
of them that Sond there said unto them, What do 
ye, loosing the colt? And they said unto them 
even as Jesus had commanded: and they let them 
go. And they brought the colt to Jesus, and cast 
their garments on him; and he sat upon him, 
And many spread their garments in the way: and 
others cut down branches off the trees, and strawed — 
them in the way. And they that went before, and 
they that followed, cried, saying, Hosanna; Blessed 
is he that cometh in the name of the Lord: © 
Blessed be the kingdom of our father David, that 1 
cometh in the name of the Lord: Hosanna in the — 
highest. And Jesus entered into Jerusalem, and 1 
into the temple: and when he had looked round 
about upon all things, and now the eyentide was” 
come, he went out unto Bethany with the twelve. — 
AND on the morrow, when they were come 
from Bethany, he was hungry: and seeing a fig 1 
tree afar off having leaves, he came, if haply he 
might find any thing thereon: and when he came 
to it, he found nothing but leaves; for. the time 
of figs was not yer. And Jesus answered, and said 
unto it, No man eat fruit of thee hereafter. for 
ever. nd his disciples heard é¢. Rae te 
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_And they come to Jerusalem: and Jesus went Chap. 11 
_ into the temple, and began to cast out them that cyeansing 
_ sold and bought in the temple, and overthrew the of emp 
tables of the moneychangers, and the seats of: 
§ them that sold doves; and would not suffer that 


_ the house of prayer? but ye have made it a den 

18 of thieves. And the scribes and chief priests heard 

_ if, and sought how they might destroy him: for 

a they feared him, because all the people was 

9 astonished at his doctrine. And when even was 

come, he went out of the city. 

o AND in the morning, as they passed by, they Counsels 
a1 saw the fig tree dried up from the roots, And Sea seas 
| Peter calling to remembrance saith unto him, 224 for- 
Master, behold, the fig tree which thou cursedst” 
@2 is withered away. And Jesus answering saith unto 

23 them, Have faith in God. For verily I say unto 

you, That whosoever shall say unto this mountain, 

' Be thou removed, and be thou cast into the sea; 

_ and shall not doubt in his heart, but shall believe 

| that those things which he saith shall come to 

4 pass; he shall have whatsoever he saith. There- 

_ fore I say unto you, What things soever ye desire, 

‘when ye pray, believe that ye receive them, and 

e shall have ¢em. And when ye stand praying, 

' forgive, if ye have ought against any: that your 

_ Father also which is in heaven may forgive you 

uur trespasses. But if ye do not forgive, neither 

ill your Father which is in heaven forgive your 
Tespasses, 










of author- 
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Parable 
of the 
vineyard, 


was walking in the ren there come pone 
chief priests, and the scribes, and the elders, and 
say unto him, By what authority doest thou these — 
things? and who gave thee this authority to do © 
these things? And Jesus answered and said unto a¢ 
them, I will also ask of you one question, and — 
answer me, and I will tell you by what authority 
I do these things. The baptism of John, was # 3c 
from heaven, or of men? answer me. And they 3 
reasoned with themselves, saying, If we shall say, — 
From heaven; he will say, Why then did ye not 
believe him? But if we shall say, Of men; they 3 
feared the people: for all men counted John, that 
he was a prophet indeed. And they ‘answered 
and said unto Jesus, We cannot tell. And Jesus — 
answering saith unto them, Neither do I tell Le 
by what authority I do these things. 

And he began to speak unto them by paride (2 
A certain man planted a vineyard, and set an — 
hedge about it, and digged a place for the winefat, 
and built a tower, and let it out to husbandmen, — 
and went into a far country. And at the season — 
he sent to the husbandmen a servant, that he — 
might receive from the husbandmen of the ‘fruit 
of the vineyard. And they caught him, and beat : 
him, and sent him away empty. And’ again he 
sent unto them another servant; and at him they 
cast stones, and wounded him in the head, and 
sent him away shamefully handled. And again — 
he sent another; and him they killed, and many — 
others ; beating some, and killing some. Having — 
yet therefore one son, his wellbeloved, he sent him’ 
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also last unto them, saying, They will reverence Chap.12 
7 my son. But those husbandmen said among ~~ 
_ themselves, This is the heir; come, let us kill 

8 him, and the inheritance shall be our’s. And 

they took him, and killed him, and cast him out 

of the vineyard. What shall therefore the lord 

of the vineyard do? he will come and destroy 

the husbandmen, and will give the vineyard unto 
others. And have ye not read this scripture; The 

stone which the builders rejected is become the 

head of the corner: this was the Lord’s doing, 

and it is marvellous in our eyes? And they sought 

to lay hold on him, but feared the people: for 

they knew that he had spoken the parable against 

them : and they left him, and went their way. 

And they send unto him certain of the Pharisees Question: 
and of the Herodians, to catch him in his words. °f ute 
And when they were come, they say unto him, 

Master, we know that thou art true, and carest for 
no man; for thou regardest not the person of men, 
but teachest the way of God in truth: Is it lawful 
to give tribute to Cesar, or not? Shall we give, 
or shall we not give? But he, knowing their - 
hypocrisy, said unto them, Why tempt ye me? 
bring me a penny, that I may see it. And they 

_ brought 74 And he saith unto them, Whose is this 

_ image and superscription? And they said unto 
him, Ceesar’s. And Jesus answering said unto them, 
Render to Cesar the things that are Czesar’s, 
and to God the things that are God’s. And they 
- tmarvelled at him. 

Then come unto him the Sadducees, which say Questions 


» 5 : of the 
there is no resurrection; and they asked him, yesurrec. 


tion. 








- no seed ; last of all the woman died also. In Be : 
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<= 
saying, Master, Moses wrote 
brother die, and leave his 
leave no children, that his brother should tal 
wife, and raise up seed unto his brother. — 
there were seven brethren: and the first te 9 
a wife, and dying left no seed. And the second a1 a 
took her, and died, neither left he any seed: and 
the third likewise. And the seven had her, and lefi 


resurrection therefore, when they shall rise, whose ~ 
wife shall she be of them? for the seven had her 
to wife. And Jesus answering said unto them, Do a. 
ye not therefore err, because ye know not the — 
scriptures, neither the power of God? For when 25 
they shall rise from the dead, they neither marry, — 
nor are given in marriage; but are as the angels — 
which are in heaven. And as touching the dead, that _ 26 
they rise: have ye not read in the book of Moses, — 
how in the bush God spake unto him, saying, lam 
the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob? He is not the God of the dead, but 2: 
the God of the living: ye therefore do greatly err, _ 
And one of the scribes came, and having heard » § 
them reasoning together, and perceiving that he — 
had answered them well, asked him, Which is the . 
first commandment of all? And Jesus answered 2g 
him, The first) of all the commandments is, Hear, — 
O. Israel; The Lord our God is one Lord: and 
thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, _ 
and with all thy strength : this is the firstcommand- _ 
ment. And the second is like, namely this, Thou 3 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. There is none 
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» other commandment greater than these. And the Chap.12 
scribe said unto him, Well, Master, thou hast said : 
the truth ; for there is one God; and there is none 
43 other but he: and to love him with all the heart, 
_ and with all the understanding, and with all the 
- soul, and with all the strength, and to love is 
neighbour as himself, is more than all whole burnt 
34 Offerings and sacrifices. And when Jesus saw that 
he answered discreetly, he said unto him, Thou art 
not far from the kingdom of God. And no man 
_ after that durst ask him any guestion. 
And Jesus answered and said, while he taught Question 
- in the temple, How say the scribes that Christ is iweBas 
36 the Son of David? For David himself said by the Vid’sSon. 
_ Holy Ghost, The Lorp said to my Lord, Sit thou 
- on my right hand, till I make thine enemies thy 
37 footstool. David therefore himself calleth him 
- Lord; and whence is he then his son? And the 
' common people heard him gladly. 
And he said unto them in his doctrine, Beware Warning 
of the scribes, which love to go in long clothing, fen 
9 and Jove salutations in the marketplaces, and the *“""** 
_ chief seats in the synagogues, and the uppermost 
© rooms at feasts: which devour widows’ houses, 
and for a pretence make long prayers: these shall 
receive greater damnation. 
- And Jesus sat over against the treasury, and The 
_ beheld how the people cast money into the treasury: Ditering, 
2 and many that were rich cast in much, And there 
_ came a certain poor widow, and she threw in two 
3 mites, which make a farthing. And he called uzfo 
_ him his disciples, and saith unto them, Verily I say 
unto you, That this poor widow hath cast more in, 


Chap.12 than all they which have cast into 6s 


be 
oftravail Andrew asked him privately, Tell us, when shall 
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for all they did cast in of their pie ‘But. 4 
she of her want did cast in all that she ‘had, even 
all her living. aad 

AND as he went out of the temple, one of his 
disciples saith unto him, Master, see what manner — 
of stones and what buildings ave here / And Jesus 
answering said unto him, Seest thou these great 
buildings? there shall not be left one stone upon 
another, that shall not be thrown down. 

And as he sat upon the mount of Olives owl 
against the temple, Peter and James and John and ~ 


these things be? and what shall be the sign when — 
all these things shall be fulfilled? And Jesus answer- 
ing them began to say, Take heed lest any man 
deceive you: for many shall come in my name, 6 
saying, I am Cfvist; and shall deceive many. 
And when ye shall hear of wars and rumours of 7 
wars, be ye not troubled: for such things must 
needs be; but the end shal/ not de yet. For | 
nation shall rise against nation, and kingdom ~ 
against kingdom: and there shall be earthquakes 
in divers places, and there shall be famines and 
troubles ; these are the beginnings of sorrows. 

But take heed to yourselves: for they shall g 
deliver you up to councils’; and in thé synagogues ~ 
ye shall be beaten: and ye shall be brought before 
rulers and kings for my sake, for a testimony ~ 
against them. And the gospel must first be pub- 10 
lished among all nations. But when they shall rr 
lead you, and deliver you up, take no thought — 
beforehand what ye shall speak, neither do ye ~ 
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_ premeditate: but whatsoever shall be given you Chap.13 
_ in that hour, that speak ye: for it is not ye that 
12 speak, but the Holy Ghost. Now the brother 
_ Shall betray the brother to death, and the father 
' the son; and children shall rise up against their 
_ parents, and shall cause them to be put to death. 
13 And ye shall be hated of all men for my name’s 
sake: but he that shall endure unto the end, the 
same shall be saved. 

But when ye shall see the abomination of Days of 

desolation, spoken of by Daniel the prophet, suite: 
_ Standing where it ought not, (let him that readeth 
' understand,) then let them that be in Judea flee 
15 to the mountains: and let him that is on the 
~  housetop not go down into the house, neither 
enter herein, to take any thing out of his house: 
and let him that is in the field not turn back 
again for to take up his garment. But woe to 
them that are with child, and to them that give 
suck in those days! And pray ye that your flight 
be not in the winter. For zz those days shall 
_. be affliction, such as was not from the beginning 
of the creation which God created unto this time, 
neither shall be. And except that the Lord had 
shortened those days, no flesh should be saved: 
but for the elect’s sake, whom he hath chosen, 
he hath shortened the days. And then if ‘any 
man shall say to you, Lo, here is Christ; or, 
2 lo, he ts there; believe him not: for false Christs 
and false prophets shall rise, and shall shew signs 
and wonders, to seduce, if it were possible, even 
a3 the elect. But take ye heed: behold, I have 
foretold you all things 
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shall be darkened, and the. moon. shall x _ t giv 
her light, and the stars of heaven shall fall 
the powers that are in heaven shall be sh 
And then shall they see the Son of man comin 
in the clouds with great power and glory. 4 ns 
then shall he send his angels, and shall ga 
together his elect from the four winds, from the 
uttermost part of the earth to the a pet 
of heaven, t 

Now learn a parable of the fig tree; When her 
branch is yet tender, and putteth forth leaves, ye 
know that summer is near: so ye in like manner, 29 
when ye shall see these things come to pass, know 
that it is nigh, even at the doors. Verily 1 say 30 
unto you, that this generation shall not pass, till — 
all these things be done. Heaven and earth shall 3: 
pass away: but my words shall not pass away. 
But of that day and that hour knoweth mo man, ; 
no, not the angels which are in heaven, neither 
the Son, but the Father. Take ye heed, watch 93 
and pray: for ye know not when the time is. For. 4 
the Son of man is as a man taking a far journey, who 
left his house, and gave authority to his servants, — 
and to every man his work, and commanded the 
porter to watch. Watch ye therefore; for ye 
know not when the master of the house cometh, — 
at even, or at midnight, or at the cockerowing, — 
or in the morning: lest coming suddenly he find 36 
you sleeping. And what I say unto ibe A ik 37 
unto all, Watch. _ 

AFTER two days was the feast of the pean 4 
and of unleavened bread: and the chief priests — 
a 
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‘and the scribes sought how they might take him by Chap.14 
2 craft, and put him todeath. But they said, Noton ,nq 
the feast day, lest there be an uproar of the people, scribes. 
3 And being in Bethany in the house of Simon The 
the leper, as he sat at meat, there came a woman frginting: 
having an alabaster box of ointment of spikenard Bouse. 
very precious ; and she brake the box, and poured ~ 
## on his head. And there were some that had 
indignation within themselves, and said, Why was 
this waste of the ointment made? for it might 
have been sold for more than three hundred 
pence, and have been given to the poor. And 
they murmured against her. And Jesus said, Let 
her alone; why trouble ye her? she hath wrought 
a good work on me. For ye have the poor with 
you always, and whensoever ye will ye may do 
them good: but me ye have not always. She hath 
done what she could: she is come aforehand to 
anoint my body to the burying. Verily I say unto 
you, Wheresoever this gospel shall be preached 
throughout the whole world, ‘47s also that she hath 
done shall be spoken of for a memorial of her. 
AND Judas Iscariot, one of the twelve, went unto Lecce 
x the chief priests, to betray him unto them. And Judas: 
* when they heard 77, they were glad, and promised 
_ to give him money. And he sought how he might 
- conveniently betray him. 
And the first day of unleavened bread, when Prepara- 
_ they killed the passover, his disciples said unto him, ones 
Where wilt thou that we go and prepare that thou ever. 
3 mayest eat the passover? And he sendeth forth 
two of his disciples, and saith unto them, Go ye 
into the city, and there shall meet you a man 


Chap.14 bearing a pitcher of water: follow hi 
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wheresoever he shall go in, say ye to the goodman 
of the house, The Master saith, Where js the — 
guestchamber, where I shall eat the passover 
with my disciples? And he will shew you a large 15 
upper room furnished and prepared : there make _ 
ready for us. And his disciples went forth, and 16 
came into the city, and found as he had said unto — 
them: and they made ready the passover. 
Anp in the evening he cometh with the twelve. 
And as they sat and did eat, Jesus said, Verily say 18 
unto you, One of you which eateth with me shall — 
betray me. - And they began to be sorrowful, and 1 
to say unto him one by one, Is it 1? and another — 
said, Is it 1? And he answered and said unto them, 20 
It is one of the twelve, that dippeth with me in 
the dish. The Son of man indeed goeth, as it is ar 
written of him: but woe to that man by whom the 
Son of man is betrayed! good were it for that man _ 
if he had never been born. foe 
And as they did eat, Jesus took bread, and 22 
blessed, and brake ¢, and gave to them, and said, 
Take, eat: this is my body. And he took the cup, 4 
and when he had given thanks, he gave # to them: — 
and they all drank of it. And he said unto them, 2 
This is my blood of the new testament, which is 
shed for many. Verily I say unto you, I will 25 
drink no more of the fruit of the vine, until that — 
day that I drink it new in the kingdom of God. 
And when they had sung an hymn, they went out 26 
into the mount of Olives. fev Hi 29 
And Jesus saith unto them, All ye shall be offend- 27 
ed because of me this night: for it is written, I will — 
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smite the shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered. 
28 But after that I am risen, I will go before you into 
29 Galilee. But Peter said unto him, Although all 
30 Shall be offended, yet wz/7 not I. And Jesus saith 
unto him, Verily I say unto thee, That this day, 
- even in this night, before the cock crow twice, thou 
31 shalt deny me thrice. But he spake the more 
_ vehemently, If I should die with thee, I will not 
' deny thee in any wise. Likewise also said they all. 
2 And they came to a place which was named 
4 Gethsemane: and he saith to his disciples, Sit ye 
33 here, while I shall pray. And he taketh with him 
3 Peter and James and John, and began to be sore 
. amazed, and to be very heavy; and saith unto 
_ them, My soul is exceeding sorrowful unto death: 
5 tarry ye here, and watch. And he went forward a 
little, and fell on the ground, and prayed that, if it 
§ were possible, the hour might pass from him. And 
_ he said, Abba, Father, all things are possible unto 
_ thee; take away this cup from me: nevertheless 
$7 not what I will, but what thou wilt. And he 
- cometh, and findeth them sleeping, and saith unto 
_ Peter, Simon, sleepest thou? couldest not thou 
watch one hour? Watch ye and pray, lest ye enter 
_ into temptation. The spirit truly zs ready, but the 
39 flesh is weak. And again he went away, and 
4o prayed, and spake the same words. And when 
- he returned, he found them asleep again, (for 
_ their eyes were heavy,) neither wist they what 
41 to answer him. And he cometh the third time, 
- and saith unto them, Sleep on now, and take your 
' rest: it is enough, the hour is come; behold, the 
_ Son of man is betrayed into the hands of sinners. 
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Chap. 14 Rise up, let us go; lo, he that betrayeth me is 
—~ hand. a Ra as 
The And immediately, while fin nak pl th 
betrayal _ Judas, one of the twelve, and with him ; a great 

multitude with swords and staves, from the ch chief 
priests and the scribes and the elders. And he 4 
that betrayed him had given them a token, saying, — 
Whomsoever I shall kiss, that same is he; take 4 
him, and lead him away safely. And as soon as . r 
he was come, he goeth straightway to him, and — 
saith, Master, master; and kissed him. And they ¢ 
laid their hands on him, and took him. And one 4 
of them that stood by drew a sword, and smote a 
servant of the high priest, and cut off his ear. — 
And Jesus answered and said unto them, Are ye 4 
come out, as against a thief, with swords and with — 
staves to take me? I was daily with you in the 
temple teaching, and ye took me not: but— the 
scriptures must be fulfilled. And they all forsook 5 
him, and fled. 
Incident And there followed him a certain young man, 5 
ofthe having a linen cloth cast about his naked body; 
man. and the young men laid hold on him: and he left 5 
the linen cloth, and fled from them naked. 
Jesus And they led Jesus away to the high priest: and 5 
Meeisn’ with him were assembled all the chief priests and 
Council. the elders and the scribes. And Peter followed 5 
him afar off, even into the palace of the high 
priest: and he sat with the servants, and warmed 
himself at the fire. And the chief priests and all ; 
the council sought for witness against Jesus to put - 
him to death ; and found none. For many bare 5 
false witness against him, but their witness agreed 
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8 7 not together. And there arose certain, and bare Chap. 14 


say, I will destroy this temple that is made with: 
hands, and within three days I will build another 
made without hands. But neither so did their 
o witness agree together. And the high priest stood 
' up in the midst, and asked Jesus, saying, Answerest 
thou nothing? what zs z¢ which these witness against 
thee? But he held his peace, and answered nothing. 

Again the high priest asked him, and said unto him, 

Art thou the Christ, the Son of the Blessed?’ And 
Jesus said, I am: and ye shall see the Son of man 

sitting on ‘the right hand of power, and coming in 

the clouds of heaven. Then the high priest rent 
his clothes, and saith, What need we any further 
witnesses? Ye have heard the blasphemy : what 
think ye? And they all condemned him to be 
guilty of death. And some began to spit on him, 

and to cover his face, and to buffet him, and to 
say unto him, Prophesy: and the servants did 
strike him with the palms of their hands. 

And as Peter was beneath in the palace, there Peter’s 
cometh one of the maids of the high priest: and “°™* 
when she saw Peter warming himself, she looked 
upon him, and said, And thou also wast with Jesus 
68 of Nazareth. But he denied, saying, I know not, 
"neither understand I what thou sayest. And he 
went out into the porch ; and the cock crew. And 
a maid saw him again, and began to say to them 
‘yo that stood by, This is one of them. And he denied 
it again. And a little after, they that stood by 
"said again to Peter, Surely thou art one of them: 
_ for thou art a Galilean, and thy speech agreeth 
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saying, I know not this man of aes. ye 
And the second time the cock crew. An 
called to mind the word that Jesus said unto t 
Before the cock crow twice, thou shalt deny me — 
thrice. And when he thought thereon, he wept. ¢ 
And straightway in the morning the chief 
held a consultation with the elders and scribes and 4 
the whole council, and bound Jesus, and carried — 
him away, and delivered him to Pilate. And Pilate ; 
asked him, Art thou the King of the Jews? And — 
he answering said unto him; Thou sayest it. And 
the chief priests accused him of many things: but — 
he answered nothing. And Pilate asked himagain, . 
saying, Answerest thou nothing? behold how many 
things they witness against thee. But Jesus yet ' 
answered nothing ; so that Pilate marvelled. , 
Now at that feast he released unto them one 6 
prisoner, whomsoever they desired. And there : 
was one named Barabbas, which lay bound with — 
them that had made insurrection with him, who — 
had committed murder in the insurrection. And & 
the multitude crying aloud began to desire him 
to do as he had ever done unto them. But Pilate 
answered them, saying, Will ye that I release unto — 
you the King of the Jews? For he knew that the to 
chief priests had delivered him for envy. But 1: 
the chief priests moved the people, that he should . 
rather release Barabbas unto them. And Pilate 1 
answered and said again unto them, What will ye — 
then that I shall do unto him whom ye call the 
King of the Jews? And they cried out again, 


Crucify him. Then Pilate said unto, sad 7 
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what evil hath he done? And they cried out the Chap.15 
Is more exceedingly, Crucify him. And so Pilate, 
a willing to content the people, released Barabbas | 
- unto them, and delivered Jesus, when he had 
- scourged him, to be crucified. 
And the soldiers led him away into the hall, Jesus 
_ called Preetorium ; and they call together the whole oie a 
47 band. And they clothed him with purple, and scourged: 
_ platted a crown of thorns, and put it about his’ ? 
18 ead, and began to salute him, Hail, King of the 
Jews! And they smote him on the head with 
a reed, and did spit upon him, and bowing their 
go knees worshipped him. And when they had mocked 
him, they took off the purple from him, and put his 
~ own clothes on him, and led him out to crucify him. 
And they compel one Simon a Cyrenian, who 
_ passed by, coming out of the country, the father of The cruct- 
22 Alexander and Rufus, to bear his cross. And they petween 
bring him unto the place Golgotha, which is, being pals 4 
interpreted, The place of a skull. And they gave 
him to drink wine mingled with myrrh: but he 
24 received it not. And when they had crucified him, 
_ they parted his garments, casting lots upon them, 
25 what every man should take. And it was the third 
26 hour, and they crucified him. And the superscrip- 
- tion of his accusation was written over, THE 
27 KING OF THE JEWS. And with him they 
crucify two thieves; the one on his right hand, 
28 and the other on his left. And the scripture was 
fulfilled, which saith, And he was numbered with 
29 the transgressors. And they that passed by railed 
on him, wagging their heads, and saying, Ah, thou 
» that destroyest the temple, and buildest ¢ in three 
H 2 
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days, save thyself, and come den 0 
Likewise also the chief priests mocking 
themselves with the scribes, He saved other 
self he cannot save. Let Christ the King of Israel ; 2 
descend now from the cross, that we may see and 4 
believe. And they that were crucified with him b»] 
reviled him. 



























darkness over the whole land until. the ninth rap e; 
And at the ninth hour Jesus cried with a loud 34 
voice, saying, Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani? which 
is, being interpreted, My God, my God, why kanal 
thou forsaken me? And some of them that stood 35 
by, when they heard it, said, Behold, he calleth 
Elias. .And one ran and filled a spunge full of 36 
vinegar, and put it on a reed, and gave him to 
drink, saying, Let alone; let us see whether Elias 
will come to take him down. And Jesus cried 37 
with a loud voice, and gave up the ghost. And 38 
the veil of the tempie was rent in twain from the 
top to the bottom. ad 
And when the centurion, which stood over 39 
against him, saw that he so cried out, and gave 
up the ghost, he said, Truly this man was the Son — 
of God. There were also women looking on afar 40 
off: among whom was Mary Magdalene, and Mary 
the mother of James the less and of Joses, and 
Salome ; (who also, when he was in Galilee, followed 41 
him, and ministered unto him;) and many other 
women which came up with him unto Jerusalem. ~ 
And now when the even’ was come, because enti 
was the preparation, that is, the day before the 


sabbath, Joseph of Arimathza, an honourable 43 
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counsellor, which also waited for the kingdom 
of God, came, and went in boldly unto Pilate, 
and craved the body of Jesus. And Pilate mar- 


_ him the centurion, he asked him whether he had 
been any while dead. And when he knew ¢7 of 
the centurion, he gave the body to Joseph. And 
he bought fine linen, and took him down, and 
_ wrapped him in the linen, and laid him in a 
' sepulchre which was hewn out of a rock, and 
tolled a stone unto the door of the sepulchre. 
-47 And Mary Magdalene and Mary the mother of 
Joses beheld where he was laid. 
















-316  ~=Awnp when the sabbath was past, Mary Magda- The .. 


2 and anoint him. And very early in the morning 
the first day of the week, they came unto the 
“*3 sepulchre at the rising of the sun. And they 
_ said among themselves, Who shall roll us away 
_*4 the stone from the door of the sepulchre? And 
when they looked, they saw that the stone was 
5 rolled away: for it was very great. And entering 
© into the sepulchre, they saw a young man sitting 
on the right side, clothed in a long white garment; 
_ 6 and they were affrighted.. And he saith unto them, 
_ Be not affrighted: Ye seek Jesus of Nazareth, 
_ which was crucified: he is risen; he is not here: 
7 behold the place where they laid him. But go 
_ your way, tell his disciples and Peter that he goeth 
before you into Galilee: there shall ye see him, as 
8 he said unto you. And they went out quickly, 
_ and fled from the sepulchre; for they trembled 


ns 


 velled if he were already dead: and calling unto” 


lene, and Mary the mother of James, and Salome, Sna the 
had bought sweet spices, that they might come fmPty 


n 


~ tongues; they shall take up serpents; and if they 18 


The 
Ascen- 
sion; the 
preaching 
of the 
disciples. 


_ sat at meat, and upbraided them with their unbelief 
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and were amazed: neither esidethey. ny th 
any man; for they were afraid. 

Now wheri Jesus was risen early the Seat dey. of 9 
the week, he appeared first to Mary Magdalene, — 
out of whom he had cast seven devils. And she ° 
went and told them that had been with him, as — 
they mourned and wept. And they, when they ar 
had heard that he was alive, and had been seen — 
of her, believed not. oe 

After that he appeared in another form unto 12 
two of them, as they walked, and went into the 
country. And they went and told it unto the 13 
residue: neither believed they them. : 

Afterward he appeared unto the eleven as they 14 

















and hardness of heart, because they believed not 
them which had seen him after he was risen. And 15 
he said unto them, Go ye into all the world, and — 
preach the gospel to every creature. He that 16 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but he 
that believeth not shall be damned. And these 17 
signs shall follow them that believe; In my name 
shall they cast out devils ; they shall speak with new — 


drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them ; they 
shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover, 
So then after the Lord had spoken unto them, 19 
he was received up into heaven, and sat on the 
right hand of God. And they went forth, and 
preached every where, the Lord working with them, 
and confirming the word with oa eee 

Amen, {ag 
it} bb _ 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 


ST. MARK 


_ Tue beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son 1 
God. 


Title. The title which this Dock bears in ancient documents 
ppears in different forms. In the oldest of our Greek MSS. 
simply ‘According to Mark’; in those a little later it is ‘ The 
spel according to Mark’; in others later still it is ‘The Holy 
ospel according to Mark.’ We do not know when the records 
f Christ's life first came to have the distinctive name of ‘Gospels.’ 
may have been at a very early period, not very long indeed 
r they got into circulation ; as may be gathered perhaps from 
way in which they are spoken of in ancient lists of the N. T, 
ooks, and by writers like Irenzus of Lyons, Tertullian of 
arthage, and Clement of Alexandria, belonging to the end of the 
econd century or the beginning of the third. We have no reason 
Suppose that it was given them by their authors; nor can we 
that it was believed by early Christian writers to have been 
given. One of the best of the Greek Fathers, Chrysostom of 
intioch, declares that Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John did not 
rite their names.’ The designation was attached to the books 
by the scribes to whom we owe the MSS.; and it expresses 
their belief, or the traditional belief, regarding the authorship of 
e records. In the present case it means not that the book 
S composed after Mark’s manner merely, or on the basis of 
ter furnished by Mark, but that Mark himself was the author 
‘the Gospel in this particular written form, * 


























3, 1-8. Introduction. The second Gospel is the Gospel of action, 
and it has that character from its first statement. It opens in 
‘way remarkable for its brevity, simplicity, and directness. It 
kes the shortest course to the heart of its subject—the good 
ews of the actual advent of Messiah. It dispenses with all but 
he briefest and most obvious introduction. In the eight verses 
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the fulfilment of the Divine promise to dec “ elf, 
in which the writer finds the point of issue for his tive. 
There is a difference therefore, which at once catches the « 
between this Gospel and the other three in the way in 
their common theme is approached. Matthew starts with o 
Lord’s genealogy, birth, and infancy. Luke likewise takes 
hand the question of his descent, and reports) both the circur 
stances of his birth and the incidents of his childhood and you! 
John begins with his pre-existence, and carries us back to 
eternal antecedents of his mis$ion in the’ flesh. M on tl 
other hand, does not take us behind the appearance of the For 
runner. a 
in what he’ says of this Forerunner too, he follows his ow 
course. Matthew gives with some circumstance not only 
burden, but also the effects of John’s preaching. With con 


able detail Luke reports the incidents of the Bape birth, — 
like manner John sets the career of the second lias in the f 


of his version of the Gospel, expounding both the se fi 
which he was sent by God and the testimony which he bore 
Jesus. But Mark passes by most of these things, as he passes 
the story of our Lord's carliest years, and fixes at once on th 
Baptist’s preaching. Having it in view to give, an account of 
Christ's public ministry and official work, he seeks no oth 
starting-point than the immediately antecedent event, ye 
baptism at the hands of John. It is asa preparation for this th 
he gives his picture in small compass of the man, his missic 
his doings in the wilderness of Judza. eet 
1. The opening verse stands by itself. It forms the headi 
for the narrative as a whole, or, it may be, for the paragr 
occupied with the Forerunner. It announces the subject wil 
which the book is to be engaged, and the point at which it ha 
its historical commencement. The subject is ‘the gospel of ci 
Christ,’ that is, the good news concerning Jesus. Christ, th 
Messiah, long looked for, but now come and seen of 1en ii 
the fulfilment of his Divine vocation. When John made. hi 
appearance, proclaiming one mightier than himself who car 
after him, the glad tidings of the realization of God’s promis 
and Israel's hope began to be made good, ining 
gospel. This familiar word, with all its dear assoc 
comes to us from the Anglo-Saxon ‘Godspell,’ which m 
God-story. It represents a Greek word which signifies in ¢ 
oldest literature a present or reward given for good news, lat 
a sacrifice or thank-offering for the same, and later still the goo 
news itself. In the Greek translation of the O.7. it is appli 
generally to any kind of ‘good news’ (e.g. 2 Sam. | 
a Kings vii. 9), and specifically to the prophetic 
of the coming of the Messianic kingdom (e.g, Isa. 
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.T. it is closely related to the great idea of the kingdom 
God, sand means definitely ‘the good news of Messiah’s 

om’ (Matt. iv. 23, IX. 35, xxiv. 14, &c.). The present 
sage is the only one in the four evangelic narratives in which 
articular phrase ‘the gospel of Jesus Christ” is found. 

here in these records it is simply ‘the gospel,’ or ‘the 
pel of God’ (Mark i. 14, R.V.), or ‘the gospel of the 
om.’ In the Gospels themselves the prevailing idea of 
€ phrase ‘the gospel’ is that of the good news proclaimed or 
pughtin by Christ. In the Epistles it is that of the good news 
yout Christ. But even in the Gospels the term is at times 
mnected in a significant way with the person of Christ, as 
g. in the words ‘for my sake and the gospel’s’ (Mark viii. 35 ; 
. 29); and in this opening verse of Mark we see the transi- 
from ‘the good news brought by Christ’ to ‘the good news 
regarding Christ.’ The word is used by Paul more frequently 
nd with greater variety of application than by any other N, T. 
iter. It occurs but once in Peter (x Pet. iv. 17), once in 
e Apocalypse (xiv. 6), twice in Acts (xv. 7, xx. 24), four 
nes in Matthew, eight times in Mark, never in James, never 
Luke’s Gospel, never in John’s Gospel or Epistles, never in 
ebrews, but some fifty-eight times in the Epistles ascribed to 
aul. 

of Jesus Christ. The person whose ministry is to be the 
bject of Mark’s narrative is designated at the outset with some 
ness. He has first the personal name ‘ Jesus’—a name common 
jough among the Jews, identical with the O.T. Jehoshua (Num. 
16 A. V.), Joshua (Exod. xxiv. 13, &c.), or Jeshua, the form 
lich it had after the Exile (Neh. vii. 7), which means probably 
ehovah-salvation.’ This is followed by the official name ‘Christ,’ 
N. T. representative of the Hebrew word for ‘ Anointed One,’ 
ssiah.’ Those who held office in Israel were anointed to it, 
the priest (Lev. iv. 3, v. 16, vi. 15; Ps. cv. 15). But in 
_O.T. the fing is specially spoken of as anointed (x Sam, 
tiv. 7, 12; Ps. ii. 2; Isa. xliv. 1, &c.), and in Daniel (ix. 25) 
sssiah is described as ‘prince.’ So the term ‘Messiah’ or 
‘Christ’ became a theocratic name, expressing the idea that he 
was to come to restore Israel was to come in the character 
king, and one of David’s line. In the Book of Enoch, perhaps 
t the close. of the second century 8.c., and in the later 
canonical literature of Judaism, it is used of the Messianic 
. This official sense, however, gradually fell away, and the 
‘Christ’ became a personal or proper name like Jesus. As 
ch it is used for the most part in Acts and the Epistles. In the 
spels, except in a few passages, especially in the beginnings, 
ill retains its technical sense, and is best rendered ‘the Christ.’ 
_ Son of God, To the personal and official names is added 
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2 Even as it is written in Isaiah the prophet, 
1 th ph 































a third designation, not ‘Son of David’ or ‘ Son of A rah 
in the opening of Matthew’s Gospel, but ‘Son of God.’ ~ ris | 
omitted indeed in some very ancient MSS., but be soa 
its favour is strong enough to entitle us to regard it as a 
of the genuine text. It is an important title. It occurs (no 
speak of equivalent forms, ‘the Son,’ ‘the only begotten 
‘my beloved Son,’ &c.) some nine times in Matthew, four 
in Mark, six times in Luke, and ten times in John hice 
Christ both by others and by himself. In the first Pad spans : 
there is but one case in which the definite phos ‘the pee 
God’ is applied by him directly to himself (Matt, xxvii. 3) 
but there are various instances in which it is applied i ndirectly | 
or in terms of similar meaning. It expresses his peculiar | elatio: 
to God, a relation of oneness, yet with a difference; just as th 
title ‘the Son of man’ expresses his peculiar relation to 
These two names, as used in the N. T., have their roots in tk 
O. T., the one in the figure of the ‘Son of man’ in Daniel, 
other in the son of Jehovah addressed in the second Psalr 
Both occur also in the non-canonical writings, and are to b 
interpreted in their light. 4 
In this opening statement the evangelist gives his own © viev 
of the great subject of his narrative. Here, therefore, the itl 
designates that subject as the Messiah, but (as Meyer night! 
puts it) ‘in the believing consciousness of the metaphysical sonshij 
of God.’ To Mark, writing after the ministry, the death, and ¢ 
resurrection, the person whose life he records is the Messiah 
but also one related to God by nature, having his being. fro or 
God as a son has his being from his father. Ae 


2-4. How are these verses to be connected with each othe 
and with the first verse? Some take the first three verse 
together as forming the title to the book or to its first section 
and suppose the narrative proper to begin with verse 4. Bu 
this gives a cumbrous superscription: Others link verses x and | 
together, and deal with verses 2, 3 as a parenthesis: In th 
case the form of the statement would be—‘ The beginning ¢ 
the gospel (and all in accordance with ancient prophecy as see! 
in Malachi and Isaiah) took place when John came baptizi 
and preaching.’ This arrangement is even more awkward th 
the former. Others solve the difficulty by inserting a ‘ was’ fa 
which there is no warrant, as if the paragraph ran thus—‘ Th 
beginning of the gospel was as it is written in propheey.’ Bu 
the verses run in orderly succession, and are to be arranged a: 
in the R. V., not as in the A. V. The first verse stands by itsel 
as title. The narrative then begins at once bearer: ne nc 
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2 Behold, I send my messenger before thy rae 
* Who shall prepare thy way ; 

The voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Make ye ready the way of the Lord, 





are the way ot him, so did John appear baptizing and 
caching.’ 
2. in Isaiah the prophet. Unlike Matthew, Mark seldom 
troduces the word of prophecy. Here, however, he departs 
-his usual practice, and brings in two quotations. This he 
es with the view of shewing that the events in which he recog- 
izes ‘ the beginning of the gospel’ took place in accordance with 
ie voice of prophecy, and formed part of the Divine plan. The 
ie reading here, as the testimony of ancient documents decisively 
proves, is not ‘in the prophets,’ as the A. V. has it, but ‘in the 
rophet Isaiah, as the R.V. puts it. While Mark gives two 
stinct quotations, one from Malachi and another from Isaiah, 
/mames only the latter prophet as authority or source. So 
“Matt. xxi. 4, 5 we find a quotation referred to ‘the prophet,’ 
hich combines words of Zechariah with words of Isaiah (Zech. 

%. 9; Isa. Ixii. 11). 

' Behold, I send my messenger before thy face, Who shall 
spare thy way. Omit with the R. V. the words ‘before thee’ 
the A.V. The first quotation is from Mal. iii. 1. In adapting 
to his purpose here the evangelist makes certain changes in 
The ‘before me’ of Malachi becomes ‘before thy face,’ and 
transferred from the second clause to the first. Thus the 
messenger’ who, according to the prophet, is sent before Jehovah, 
said here to be sent before the Messrah. What is spoken in 
alachi by Jehovah regarding himself, is spoken here by the Lord 
cerning His anointed. The work ascribed to the ‘ messenger’ 
the prophecy is a work of preparation for the sudden coming 
Jehovah in judgement to His temple. The work ascribed to 

Forerunner in the Gospel is that of religious preparation for 
advent of the object of Israel's hope. In the words ‘who 
all prepare thy way’ we have a figure taken from the custom, 
essary in days when roads were few and ill kept, of sending 
| an official to make the ways passable, when a monarch was 
g0 on a journey or to make a royal progress. As officers of 
ate made roads ready for the visits of kings, so the ‘messenger’ 
fo make spiritual preparation for the coming of the Lord’s 
ted. 
. The voice of one crying in the wilderness, Make ye ready 
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Make his paths serait @ ce be 
4 John came, who baptized in taledides ernes 






























the way of the Lord, Make his paths 
quotation is from Isa. xl. 3. It gives the same idea as t 
but with greater fullness, and again with some modification 
original. The definition of locality, which in the p 
scribes the scene of the preparation of the Lord's ways, is ¢ 
here. In the prophecy the voice is that of a herald of Je 
in the Gospel it is the voice of John with reference” 
The passage in Isaiah has the return from Babylon in 
proclaims the'glorious news of that deliverance, and oe 
to have all things ready for Jehovah when He brings His | 
out of exile through the desert to their land. The 
God in Israel was to have its completer realization in the 
kingdom, and events in the history of Israel became 
representative of events in the history of Christ and his k 
So the great national deliverance was taken to point forwar¢ 
the greater Messianic deliverance, and the incident of pra 
a material preparation in the former case is interpreted here 
typical or representative of the Forerunner’s summons of the Je e 
to a spiritual preparation in the latter. ay 

4. The best reading here is that which is represented neithe: 
the ‘John did baptize . .. and preach’ of the A.V., nor: by 
R.V. as above, but by this —‘ John who baptized sae 
baptizer) came upon the scene in the wilderness preaching.’ hi 
which is on the whole the best accredited reading, is mast! 
harmony with the fact that the quotations have nothing to sa 
of a baptism. It also puts the preaching and the baptizing in the 
proper relations; whereas ‘baptized and preached’ puts that fi 
which was second. Thus the sentence designates John by t th 
thing which distinguished him from others, viz. his in 
proceeds to state how he performed the part of forerunner, 
by preaching. 

John : the Hebrew Johanan, which means probably ‘ 
grace, ‘the Lord is gracious.’ John was kinsman to jeuts 
older by some six months. 

came: the word so poorly rendered ‘did baptize’ in the A. 
means ‘appeared,’ ‘came upon the scene.’ Till now John h 
lived in seclusion ‘in the deserts’ (Luke i. 80). At last he com 
forth, ‘ the time of his shewing unto Israel’ having arrived, and t 
ate marks a great stage in the history | of the pen 

d 





in the wilderness. Thus simply is the scene of John 
ministry described. It was well enough known to —- Babb 
precise definition. In Matthew it is ‘the wilderness of 
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he baptism of repentance unto remission of sins. And 
ere went out unto him all the country of Judza, and 


ii. t). In the O.T, it is‘ the wilderness’ (Joshua xv. 61), or ‘ the 
i lderness of Judah ’ (Judges i, 16), its eastern side along the Dead 
| being also called Jeshimon, the ‘ desolation,’ the ‘ horror,’ the 
wastation’ (1 Sam. xxiii. 19, 24). The name seems to have 
‘en given to the stretch of territory extending from Tekoa to the 
d Sea, having the Jordan on its outskirts—a tract of country 
terly bare and profitless, but useful in parts as pasture-ground 
uitable for the nomad, yet generally broken, barren, rugged, 
less, and waterless save for a well here and-there, and in 
s dreary, savage, and forbidding. 
| preached: the word means literally proclaimed, announced like 
a herald, and it may have this sense in verse 7. 
_ the baptism of repentance, that is, the baptism characterized 
y or wuiplying repentance. ‘ Repentance’ was the great word on 
ohn’s lips, and what he pressed on men was not baptism generally 
for its own sake, but the kind of baptism which befitted the 
roach of the Messianic kingdom and prepared men for the 
jah himself (cf. Matt. iii. 7-10), In the belief of the more 
itual Jews, the sin of the people was the cause of the delay of 
ssiah’s advent ; and John's baptism was a baptism that involved 
sense and confession of sin and carried with it the obligation 
Tepent. The ‘repentance’ here in view is expressed by a dif- 
nt word from that used in a few passages elsewhere, viz. 
it. XXi. 29, 32, xxvii. 3 ; 2 Cor. vii. to, &c. ; Heb. vii. a1. In 
ese the word (setameleia) means sorrow forsin. Here the term 
1etanoia) means much more than that— neither on the one hand 
e grief or regret for sin, nor on the other only a change of life 
ch need be no more than outward reformation, but a change of 
d, a change of one’s views of himself and God and all things, 
ying with it a change of life. It is one of the many words 
ch received a new, deeper, more spiritual significance in 
ristianity. 
unto remission of sins: John’s baptism, therefore, was not 
dministered for its own sake, but with a view to forgiveness. 
Nor again is it said that it effected forgiveness by some virtue in 
lf, but that it looked to remission of sins as its end. It is to be 
rved, too, that John’s idea of repentance was essentially the 
. idea, not yet the Christian—a repentance which meant 
ge in harmony with the moral requirements of the law, not 
spiritual renewal connected with faith as faith is explained in 
And there went ont unto him all the countryof Judea, and 
sy of Jerusalem. Mark's picture of the man and his work 
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a a! ah 
all they of Jerusalem; and ihe were bap tize 


ig less complete than Matthew's or Luke's. But it is very graphi 
and it has some points of its own. It fixes attention on the succe 
of John’s ministry by enlarging on the crowds attracted 
It speaks as if the whole population—and not only the countr 
folk from all parts of the Judzan territory, but even the peopl 
of Jerusalem—had come to him collectively (the ‘all’ _belongs t 
this sentence,'as in the R. V., not to the ‘were ba , “sl 
the A. V.), meaning by that strong statement that the mass oe 
people had done so. We see by Matthew and Luke with v 
intrepid faithfulness he spoke to their consciences. 

and they were baptized of him in the river 
Matthew says simply ‘in Jordan’; Mark, writing for those 1 
familiar with the Holy Land, is more precise. In most cases 
name is ‘the Jordan,’ and it is usually taken etymologically t 
mean ‘the descender.’ Other explanations, however, are giver 
In ancient times some thought it meant ‘the river Dan,’ or *th 
river of two sources, Jor and Dan,’ and some now understatid 
to mean ‘ watering-place.’ Earth’s surface can shew few river 
to match this one, either in historical associations or in peculiarit 
of physical features." The Jordan has been connected with t 
greatest events in the story of Israel—with memorable passag 
in the careers of Gideon, Elijah, Elisha, David and others, 
with the crowning consecration of the baptism of our Lord. — 
flows through one of the most singular depressions—‘ a rift mor 
that 160 miles long, and from 2 to 25 broad, which falls from the 
sea-level to as deep as 1,292 feet below it at the coast of the Dead 
Sea, while the bottom of the latter is 1,300 feet deeper still 
(G. A. Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy Land, p. 468). It 
course is so sinuous that it travels at least 200 miles in a direc! 
line of sixty-five miles. It is thus described by one who made hi: 
adventurous way along it by boat. ‘The river. .. curved anc 
twisted north, south, east, and west, turning in the short space of 
half an hour to ev ery quarter of the compass, seeming as if desirou: 
to prolong its luxuriant meanderings in the calm and silent val 
and reluctant to pour its sweet and sacred waters into the accursed 
waters of the bitter sea’ (Lynch, Narrative, p. art). inf 

baptized. The term was a familiar one in ancient Greek, 
and was used in a variety of applications. It means arses ty 
dip in or under water, to immerse, but also to Jave, wera x 
The usual form of baptism in ancient times and in these Es 
counfries was by immersion. In some caseés something s 
of total immersion may have been employed, as perhaps in” th 
instance of the 3,000 on the day of Pentecost. At an early peric 
in the history of the Church, as we gather from the interestin, 
writing known as the Didaché or Teaching of the Twelve / Ss 
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‘the river Jordan, confessing their sins. And John 6 
was clothed with camel’s hair, and Aad a leathern girdle 
about his loins, and did eat locusts and wild honey. 
t' was allowable to pour water upon the head when facilities 
‘or immersion failed; and at an early period pouring, affusion, 
or aspersion was practised in the case of the sick. This became 
_ the established custom for all in the Western Church after the 
_ thirteenth century. But in the Eastern Church immersion has 
_ been the general practice from the first on to our own day. In that 
"vast communion generally, and in the orthodox churches of Russia 
in particular, ¢vi~/e immersion is the order, that is, three distinct 
acts of dipping, in the names severally of Father, Son, and Holy 
‘Ghost. To these churches baptism by a single immersion, whether 
"in the case of modern Baptist, Roman Catholic, or any other, is no 
aptism. 

confessing their sins. The verb is a strong one, expressing 
yerhaps the freedom and the openness of the act. It was not 
_ a private confession to John himself. 
6. And John was clothed with camel’s hair. Everything 
about John was in keeping with his ascetic character, his likeness 
to Elijah, and the seriousness of the call to repentance which he 
addressed to stiff-necked Jews. His attire consisted of a short, 
coarse tunic made of a rough cloth woven of camel’s hair (not of 
_ camel’s skin), such as is still used in the East for raiment and for 
the covering of tents. It was the sort of garment that was worn 
_ by the prophets of old (Zech. xiii. 4), and by Elijah in particular 
(2 Kings i. 8). 
' and had a leathern girdle about his loins. The girdle was 
needed to keep the loose robe right for purposes of toil or rapid 
movement. It was a part of their attire on which men laid much 
tore. It was often made of costly material, silk, cotton, fine linen, 
_ and ornamented with silver or gold. In John’s case the girdle 
corresponded with the coat. It was of skin, like the girdle of 
rough, untanned leather which is still worn by the Bedouin, the 
s00r labourer, and the dervish. 
and did eat locusts. His food was only what the desert 
ould provide. These locusts have been mistakenly supposed to 
de the luscious pods of the locust-bean, called by the monks of 
Palestine ‘St. John’s bread.’ They are the creatures well known 
_ for their destructive work on all kinds of herbage and leafage. 
| The species of locust allowed by the law to be eaten are given in 
Lev. xi. 22. They are still eaten by the Bedouin Arabs and the 
| poorer classes, whose habit is to tear off the wings and legs and 
_ €at the body, roasted or boiled, with a sprinkling of salt. 
_ amd wild honey. It is a question whether the honey here 
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7 And he preached, saying, There come 
that is mightier than I, the latchet of whose shoes 


8 not worthy to stoop down and unloose. I baptized iz . 


ss —— 
in view is the tree-honey or the bee-honey. The phrase used in 
the Greck is one applied to a sweet gum that exudes from certain 
trees, like the palm and the fig, and for this reason some of our 
best scholars think the tree-honey must be meant here, But most 
take it to be the wild honey, which is said to be produced in great 
quantities in the rugged district in question. ‘The innumerable 
fissures and clefts of the limestone rocks which everywhere flank 
the valleys,’ says Dr. Tristram, ‘afford in their recesses secure 
shelter for any number of swarms of wild bees; and many of the 
Bedouin, particularly about the wilderness of Judea, obtain their 
subsistence by bee-hunting, bringing into Jerusalem jars of that 
wild honey on which John the Baptist fed in the wilderness” 
(The Land of Israel, p. 88). In the O.T, it is described as found 
in the hollows of rocks (Deut. xxxii. 13), or in trees, as in the 
pathetic case of Jonathan (1 Sam. xiv. 25-27). It was not per- 
mitted to be used in any offering to God, as being liable to ferment 
(Lev. ii, 11). 

7. And he preached, saying, There cometh after me he that 
is mightier than I. It is again the preaching, not the baptizing, 
that Mark signalizes in John; and the essence of the preaching 
that made the Baptist’s real function is the announcement of — 
another greater than John himself, the One who had been definitely 
in view as destined to come after him. It is not explained here 
in what the greater might of this One consists, but the context 
suggests that it was in the superiority of the baptism with which 
he was to baptize. The verb implies, too, that the announcement 
recorded here was not one that John made on a single occasion, 
“nt one that he continued to make as he preached. 

the latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy (or, qualified) 
to stoop down and unloose. The sandal, which covered only the 
sole, was fastened by a thong or strap. It was the duty of slaves 
of the lowest rank to carry, fetch, and remove the master’s 
sandals. To untie the thong was, if possible, a still more servile 
duty. Notice the graphic turn given to Mark’s simple statement 
by the introduction of the act of stooping in order to do the untying : — 
so little was the preacher in comparison with his Subject. He held 
himself inferior in power and dignity, unfit even to do the most 
menial service to that greater One. 

8. I baptized you with water; but he shall baptize you with 
the Holy Ghost. With whatever awe it was ded by the 
Jews, and whatever significance belonged to it, his baptism, John — 
was eager to declare, was as inferior to that which was to succeed © 
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water ; but he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost. 




























as he was himself less than that Other. The one baptism 
worked by water, speaking of the need of repentance and serving 
as the sign of an inward change ; the other was the reality effect- 
ing that change. The latter was this because it was a baptism 
*with (or 7) the Holy Ghost,’ one that worked by the instrument, 
or moved within the sphere, of the Spirit, and so could reach 
ie inner life, and apply influences there to touch the springs of 
ought and action with purification and renewal. Speaking from 
O.T. standpoint, John could not mean by ‘the Holy Ghost’ 
that we understand by that great term. Inthe O. T. the Holy 
( shost i is only on the way to be Le personal ein SS who i is made 


ord,’ the ‘spirit of holiness’ ees is the power or energy of God 
‘that appears as the life-giving principle of the world, the source of 
the gifts of soldier, king, artificer, prophet ; presented also in 
higher aspects, especially i in the poetical and prophetical books, 
d with a nearer approach to personal qualities, as the guide and 


Se (ef. Gen. 1.2; Exod. xxxi. 3; Judgesi iii. 10; Job xxvi. 13, 
beds ES, .ClV. 30; isa. xi, 2) x. x, 1s. AL, 1xi. iy, ee 
Be ik 8). Prophecy spoke of an effusion of the Spirit upon all 
sh as one of the features of the Messianic age (Isa. xliv. 3; 
Ezek, xxxvi. 25; Joel ii. 28). 

_ The precise nature and affinities of John’s baptism have been 
‘much discussed. Ceremonial ablutions have been common to many 
e igions. The Jews had their own particular ablutions and puri- 
cations by water, as in the consecration of priests (Exod, xxix. 
), the cleansing of lepers, &c. (Lev. xiv. 8, &c.). They had also 
@ special application of the rite of ablution in the case of proselytes, 
e being received on the footing of circumcision, the offering of 
sacrifice, and the cleansing which preceded the presentation 
‘the oblation. It is still an unsettled question, however, whether 
is third point in the ceremonial had a place before the destruction 
‘of Jerusalem ; and the washing in question was also one that was 
rformed by. the offerer on himself. Further, in the words of the 
eat prophets and also in some of the Psalms, the terms in which 
ceremonial ablutions were expressed had become figures 
oral processes and results (Isa. i. 16; Ezek. xxxv. 25; 
ch, xiii. 1; Ps. li. 4). The course of development which issued 
John’ s baptism lay along these lines. It differed from previous 
ptisms or ablutions in its requirement of the deep, inward change 
ant by repentance, in the open confession of sin which went with 
its having all sins in view, and not merely certain special 
ences, in its being applicable to Jews as well as Gentiles, and in 
function as a preparation for the kingdom of God. It differed 
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from the Christian baptism which followed Wega ve 
connexion of the latter with faith in Jesus Christ and witt the 
gift of the Spirit. “See 
g-11. The Baptism: cf. Mark iii, 13-17; Luke iit al, 22. 
This paragraph deals with the baptism of Jesus. That meant 
his ordination to his public ministry. In that act the ministry of 
John had its culmination. It was an event of such moment that 
all the evangelists report it, John in part and indirectly Seer 
i, 29-34), Matthew at most length. Mark's account of it is ‘ 
but vivid and circumstantial, giving time, place, and result. — : 
9. in those days: i.e. the time when John was announcing the 
advent of the Messiah and baptizing the people. Luke (iit ag) _ 
tells us that Jesus ‘when he began fo teach, was about thirty 
years of age.’ That was the age appointed under the Levitical 
law for the beginning of the service of every Levite who ‘came 
to do the work of service, and the work of bearing burdens in the 
tent of meeting’ (Num. iv. 43, 47)- 
Nazareth of Galilee is named as the place from which Jesus 
now came, and in which he had hitherto been residing in sech 
sion and meek obedience. Mark’s plan does not require him to 
introduce Bethlehem and the days of the infancy. Nazareth, now 
known among the Arabs as en-Nasira, seems never to have risen 
to any importance, and it is not mentioned either in the Gal. 
or in Josephus. It was planted on one of the limestone hills o 
the Lebanon, some 1,600 feet high, where the range dips down 
into the Plain of Esdraelon. It occupied a secluded position, 
hidden in a basin of the hills, off the main lines of traffic, yet at 
no great distance from Jerusalem, Capernaum, Tiberias, and other 
places of note. It was not so remote as to cut its inhabitants 
off from the strong, active, varied life of Northern Palestine. 
Travellers tell us of the superb panorama that opens out to the 
eye from the heights about it and above it. It is reported to be 
now a somewhat thriving town. 
baptized ...in Jordan: Jit. ‘into Jordan,’ a phrase never used 
again in the N.T., pointing probably to immersion as the mode. _ 
The precise locality of the baptism of Jesus is much debated. 
The traditions of the Latin and Greek churches agree in placing 
it not far from Jericho, but they differ otherwise, the tradition o' 
the Greek church connecting it with a site two or three miles 
below that to which the Latin tradition points. John any, 
the Baptist baptizing in ‘ Bethabara (or Bethany) beyond J . 
and again ‘in Zenon, near to Salim’ (i. 28, iii. 23). Hence om 
would put it at a day’s journey from N 
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the Jordan. And straightway coming up out of the 10 
water, he saw the heavens rent asunder, and the Spirit 


Jacob’s Well—at the ancient ford near Succoth, or at a more 
‘southern ford not far from Jericho. Col. Conder places the 
Bethabara of John i. 28 at the ford Abarah, just north of Beisan, 
and thinks that the better reading Bethany points to the idea that 
he scene of the baptism was near Bashan. But this is little more 
than conjecture. And as to non and Salim, though Eusebius and 
“Jerome speak of the latter as eight Roman miles south of Scytho- 
polis, we do not know the real position either of the one or of the 
other. 
Christ’s submission tc John’s baptism has been affirmed by 
_ Some to negative his sinlessness. How could one, it has been 
‘asked, who had no conscicusness of sin seek ‘the baptism of 
; repentance’ ? How could one, who had no confession of sin to 
make, approach with any propriety an ordinance which required 
‘open confession of sin, and looked to remission of sin? It might 
be difficult to answer that question if John’s baptism related only 
to confession and forgiveness of sin. But its scope was wider. 
‘Its largest relation was to the kingdom of God, and its ultimate 
E "significance lay in the preparation for that. Christ came to esta- 
“blish that kingdom among men, and this ordinance was the definite 
dedication of himself to the service of that kingdom. His baptism 
“was the act by which he separated himself from the position of 
a private Jew and from his previous life, and took up the Messianic 
‘office as the vocation to which all else had to be subordinate. 
_ Further, as he subjected himself to the common law of growth 
in his physical, intellectual, and ethical being, he was to advance 
_ from one stage of holy perfection to another in the fulfilment of 
that vocation. And this ordinance meant the consecration of him- 
; ‘self to a moral task implying an ever-deepening obedience, an 
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‘ever-expanding spiritual achievement, an ever-enlarging victory 

over all that could compete with his Father's will or compromise 
the interests of His kingdom. 

- 10. And straightway. Mark uses here one of his favourite 
words, variously rendered, as e. g. ‘straightway,’ ‘immediately,’ 


ca 








‘forthwith.’ The act of baptism was followed by two events 
‘which made it memorable and significant—the illapse of the Spirit 
and the Divine attestation of the Sonship of Jesus. 

i coming up out of the water. The connexion implies that 
‘at once on being baptized, Jesus came out of the stream and had 
the experiences here recorded. 
he saw the heavens rent asunder: or better, ‘in the act 
‘ ; .’ The expression is a striking one, better given as 
*rending * than as ‘opened’ (A.V.). The verb is the one that is 
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11 as a dove descending upon him: and 


of the vending or tearing of a piece of old cloth (Luke 

breaking of a net (John xxi. 11), the vending of key the 

temple, and the vending of the rocks (Matt. xxvii. Comp 

the opening of the heavens in the case of Stephen one 

and in that of Peter’s vision (Acts x. rr). eit 
and the Spirit as a dove descending upon ; Luke 

expresses it so—‘and the Holy Ghost deco in » beat 1 

as a dove, upon him.’ It may not mean perhaps that 

took the actual form of a dove, but that something was seen Vv 

had adove-like appearance. So on the occasion of the Pentecostal, 

effusion there was a visible form which had the 

cloven tongues Of fire. The words imply that there was some Oe 

outward phenomenon, and not merely a subjective vision. But 

the appearance may not have seemed extraordinary, or oie 


conveyed the impression of something out of course to any 
John and Jesus ; just as the voice heard at a later period was u 7 
stood indeed by Jesus, but seemed like thunder to the 

(John xii. 29). It was the objective Sign to the Forerunner that 

he whom he baptized was indeed the Messiah. It was also. in 
to our Lord himself, as a comparison of the Synoptical ii a 
suggests, that the hour for taking up his official 

come. The dove has a place in the familiar imagery of the O-T. é 
(Ps. Ixviii. 13 ; Song of Sol. ii. ra). It was, as it still is, a symbol o 
such qualities as innocence, gentleness, tenderness. The dove-like 
form, therefore, of the descent may point to these as the qualities 
of the gift bestowed on the Messiah for his work. 

Did this descent of the Spirit, however, really communicate any- 
thing to Jesus? Some would say that it meant the entrance of the 
Logos, the Eternal Word, into the man Jesus ; which is certainly 
to say too much. Others, going to the opposite extreme, would 
say that as Christ had the Divine nature he could need no new 
impartation of the Spirit beyond what he already had, But 
words, especially in view of John iii. 34, indicate a real communi- 
cation of the Spirit, one that had special relation to his Messianic 
work, and one that was to be permanent (John i. 33). It was 
indeed by the Spirit in him that he grew in wisdom and in favour 
with God and with man. It was by the Spirit in him that in 
perfect righteousness he fulfilled the conditions of his preparation 
in the long years of his privacy. It was by the Spirit in him that 
he became conscious more and more of his true relation to God, 
and of the mission appointed him by his Father. But he stood 
now at the age of his maturity, and the time of his entrance 
the actual discharge of his mission. For his special vocation he 
received a special anointing of the Holy Ghost, an 1 
by the Spirit with the powers needed for his work, 
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well pleased. 
_ And straightway the Spirit driveth him forth into the 





_ ii. anda voice came out of the heavens, Thou art my beloved 
Son. With the descent of the Spirit came an uttered testimony 
to the Sonship of Jesus. The term ‘beloved’ (cf. Gen. xxii. 2; 
Isa. xlii, 1), which in the Epistles is used of the Christian man, 
“appears to be limited in the Gospels to Christ, as God's Son in 
ue a peculiar sense. Even in the parables, where it seems to be 
applied to men, it is used with reference to Christ (Mark xii. 6; 

‘Luke xx. 13). It is not found in John’s Gospel, but is equivalent 
to the ‘only- begotten” which is the phrase there. It occurs 
as a title of Messiah in the non-canonical Jewish books, such as 
_ the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, the Ascension of Isaiah, &c. 
Here the address ‘my beloved Son’ designates Jesus as the 
‘Messiah, yet not in respect of office only, but with the further 
idea of his peculiar relation to God. 

. in thee Iam well pleased: or, ‘on thee I set my favour.’ 


_ perfection of the Divine satisfaction and complacency. Cf. Isa, 
it. 1, xii. 4. 

Itis Jesus himself, not John, that is said here, as also in Matthew 
and Luke, to have seen the great sight of the heavens rending, 
and the Spirit descending in dove-like form. From the Fourth 
“Gospel (i. 32) we learn that the Baptist also saw these sights. 
There is nothing to indicate that they were seen by others as 
these two saw them. So it was to Jesus himself that the voice 
_ was addressed, Not even in the Fourth Gospel is it said to 
thave been heard by John or any other. It was a witness to 
Jesus himself, bringing to his human consciousness the assurance 
of his relation to God. He had at a much earlier date the sense 
hat God was his Father, and that it belonged to him to be con- 
serned with his Father’s business or house (Luke ii. 49). Ane is 


‘and on the occasion of the aks of the Greeks jens xii. ob’ 
_ These events took place immediately on his baptism. One 
thing is added by Luke, which is of the deepest interest. He 
the evangelist who tarries most on the prayers of our Lord, 
and he tells us that it was when Jesus was praying (iii. 21) that 
€ saw the sights here reported. Solemn prayer also had its 
ace in the choice of the Twelve (Luke vi. 12), the Transfiguas 
n (Luke ix. 29), and the Agony in Gethsemane (Matt. xxvi. 39). 
2. And straightway the Spirit driveth him forth. The 
inauguration of Jesus by baptism, the descent of the Spirit, and the 
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A term of grace, the equivalent of an O. T. phrase expressing the 
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of support. 


‘cannot be tempted of evil, nevertheless leads us at times inte 


into the strange and painful circumstances of temptation by the 


-a Divine impulse, 
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wilderness. And he was in the wilderness forty days 
: Lie 




































endorsement of the heavenly voice, are followed by the Temptation. 
This mysterious passage in the course of discipline under which” 
the Son of God put himself for our sake is recorded with extreme 
brevity by Mark. To him it is only eerie his proper 
subject—the public ministry, It is omitted by John. It is given 
at some length by Matthew and Luke, and with some differences 

of which the most important is in the order of the successive 
temptations. But if Mark’s account is brief, it has a charac! 
of its own. He alone gives the graphic touch about the wild 
beasts, and it is remarkable how many points he crowds into his 
short summary—the date, the occasion, the impelling influenc 

the scene, the duration, the agent. the circumstances of terror and 


The fime of the event is given even more precisely than by 
Matthew and Luke. By the use of his favourite term ‘ straigh 
way’ Mark indicates how close upon the inaugural glories cam 
the onset of temptation. The occasion is stated to have been an 
influence of the Spirit. God, who tempts no man as He himsel 


temptation, and Christ is here declared to have been brought 


same Spirit who had just descended upon him with his speci 
gifts and still abode with him. The other evangelists speak of 
him as being ‘led’ (Luke iv. r) or ‘led up” (Matt. iv. 1) by the 
Spirit. Mark selects a stronger word, ‘ driveth forth.’ Looking 
to such references to the Spirit as those in 1 Kings xviii. 12 
(the Spirit carrying Elijah whither Obadiah knew not), Ezek. 
viii. 3 (the Spirit lifting the prophet up between earth and 
heaven), Acts viii. 39 (Philip caught away by the Spirit o' 
the Lord), 1 Cor. xiv. 2 (speaking mysteries in the Spirit in an 
unknown tongue), Rev. i. ro (John being in the Spirit on the 
Lord’s day), some conclude that Mark’s words indicate thal 
Jesus was in a condition of ecstacy in which the ordinary move- 
ments of sense and mind were in abeyance, while others take 
them to mean that he was transported by a rapid translation from 
one place to another in the way affirmed of certain prophets and 
evangelists. The former supposition is probable in itself, though 
it does not lie in the words; the latter goes even further beyonce 
the scope of the statement. What is meant is that Jesus’y 
impelled by a constraining influence which he recognized to be of 
the Spirit—that he was borne on not by his own will, but by 


into the wilderness. All three Synoptists give the see 
‘simply as ‘the wilderness,’ without further specification. It i 
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“natural, therefore, to understand by it just the wilderness already 
2 spoken’ of. Yet the narrative suggests a movement from the 
locality in which John was baptizing to another—to a different 
‘desert’ or to a different part, a remoter and lonelier part, of the 
‘same wilderness of Judzea. The latter is the more probable sup- 
position. Some, however, think the great Arabian desert is in view 
_—the stern district east of Jordan, associated with the activities 
-and experiences of Moses and Elijah. But this is unlikely, both 
: by reason of the distance from the scene of the Baptism and because 
" there are no such defining terms as we should expect in such case, 
Tradition has connected the scene with a hill Jebel Kuruntul, 
"called Mons Quarantania (with reference to the forty days), which 
; “has been compared to the Rock of Gibraltar, and is described as 
rising like a ‘ perpendicular wall of rock, 1,200 or 1,500 feet above 
“the plain,’ that is, the plain of the Jordan, somewhat west of 
_ Jericho. The district in which this hill stands is wild enough to 
suit the circumstances. But the tradition does not seem to be 
older than the time of the Crusades. The most that can be said 
ig that the place of the Temptation was probably not far distant 
_ from that of the Baptism, and that it was somewhere, therefore, on 
. the western side of the Dead Sea. ‘Those denuded rocks,” says 
 Pressensé, ‘that reddened soil scorched by a burning sun, that 
“sulphurous sea stretching like a shroud over the accursed cities, 
all this land of death, mute and motionless as the grave, formed a 
fitting scene for the decisive conflict for the Man of Sorrows.’ 
13. And he was in the wilderness forty days. Mark’s 
_-words would naturally imply that he was tempted all the space 
‘of time that he spent in the wilderness. In this Mark agrees with 
‘Luke (iv. 2). But Matthew speaks of the temptations which he 
records as if they came upon Jesus only at the end of this period. 
The probable conclusion is that he was tempted all through the 
‘period of the fasting, and that at its close, when he was worn 
and exhausted, he was met by three special and concentrated 
forms of temptation. It may be that during the fast of forty days 
temptation came to him in the form of uncertainty as to his voca- 
_ tion, doubts regarding the dove-like form, and the reality of the 
“heavenly voice attesting his Sonship. 
tempted of Satan. The three evangelists agree in pointing 
to an objective agent in the temptation, distinct from the tempted 
_ One’s own mind. Matthew and Luke speak of this agent as ‘ the 
_ devil,’ i.e. the accuser (cf. Rev. xii. 10) or slanderer, also named 
_ Abaddon in Hebrew, and Afollyon (= destroyer) i in Greek. Mark 
uses the Hebrew name, Satan, the ‘adversary’ (Job ii, 1), By 
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these names Scripture designates a pe 
represented as the enemy of God an 
the author of temptation, working by persecution, ¢ 
guile for the estrangement of men from God. Muchof 
idea of the Tempter is due not to Scripture, but to mediaeval tl 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, and Dante’s Divine Comedy. Ye 
is said of him in the Bible, and more by far in the N.T. 
the O. T. be 
and he was with the wild beasts. Mark alone 
this, . Travellers speak of the number of wild beasts—cheeta 
boars, jackals, wolves, hyzenas, &c., still to be met in the des 
of the Holy Land, especially in the neighbourhood of cony 
wadies (see Tristram, Land of Israel, p. 240). Fanciful me: 
have been devised for this companionship, Some have suggested 
an analogy with Daniel in the lion’s den; others have imagined 
the statement to be introduced in order to suggest a parallel 
between Jesus and the First Adam in Paradise, It y be 
intended to sharpen the picture of the desolateness of his on, 
It may simply be meant to express the fact that he suffered from 
another danger besides Satanic temptation—that of rayenous, — 
encompassing beasts. It may suggest that ‘their presence, their 
yells of hunger, their ravening fierceness, their wild glaring eyes 
had left as it were an ineffable and ineffaceable impression of horror 
in addition to the terror and loneliness of the wilderness as such” 
(Plumptre). ; 
and the angels ministered unto him. This is not noticed 
by Luke, who tells us simply that the devil ‘ departed from him for 
a season’ (iv, 13). Matthew records that, when the devil left him, 
‘angels came and ministered unto him’ (iv. rr). According to him, 
therefore, these ministrations took place at the end of the tempta 
tions. Mark does not say explicitly at what point they came in. 
But his change in the tenses came (past). . . were ministering 
(imperfect) indicates that they were repeated, or that they went on 
during the course of temptation. What form these ministrations 
took —whether that of support for his exhausted physical nature, 
or spiritual help, or, as Meyer thinks, protection against Satan and 
the wild beasts—is not stated. It is possible that the point of the 
whole statement is in the contrast with the appeal of the Tempter — 
to the assurance given in the O, T, (Ps. xci. rr) of angelic care 
and protection. 

Mark says nothing of the fasting during the forty days, nor does 
he give the three forms of temptation recorded in Matthew and 
Luke. Neither does he indicate in what the temptation consisted. 
It may have had its occasion, as Keim suggests, in the weight of 
reflection pressing on the mind of Jesus when he first gave himse 
of purpose to his Messianic vocation. It lay, we may rever atly 
Suppose, in the conflict of thoughts regarding that vocation, in the 
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2 lilee, meeeehis the gospel of God, and saying, The 15 
petition between different ways Fige accomplishing it. In 
tthew and Luke the essence of each of the three specific forms 
Satanic assault appears to be placed in the inducement to get 
he end of his mission by a short and secular course, by power 
nd display, by the preference of the ways of the world and the 
evil to those of his Father. 


14,15. Official preaching of Jesus in Galilee. Mark appears 
overleap a considerable space of time, amounting probably to 
good many months, and to omit a number of events—-the return 
of the Baptist, the call of the first disciples, the marriage at Cana, 
e visit to Capernaum, the cleansing of the Temple, and others, 
for the knowledge of which we are indebted to the Fourth Gospel 
(John i i. 29—iii. 30). He omits the early ministry in Judeea, and 
he yisit to Galilee recorded in John ii, and proceeds at once to 
the visit to Galilee which was signalized by his first public 
reaching, This may be the same as that which took him through 
‘Samaria as reported by John (chap. iv). The relation of the events 
recorded in the Gospels at this stage, however, is not certain. 
But it is clear that the imprisonment of the Baptist made a crisis 
"in events, according to Mark, and formed the occasion for the 
“commencement of Christ’s public ministry. The work begun by 
the Baptist could not be suffered to come to nought. 

14. Now after that John was delivered up; that is, to prison. 
he imprisonment of John receives only incidental mention in 
‘the Fourth Gospel (John iii. 24). Luke notices the circumstances 
_ shortly before he reports the Temptation (iii. 19, 20). Matthew 
_ and Mark report them at greater length (Mark being fuller and 
ore graphic than Matthew), but ata later stage in their narra- 
ves (Matt. xiv. 3-5; Mark vi. 17-20). 

'  Sesus came into Galilee. Matthew’s word is departed 
(A. V.), or, better, withdrew (R. V.), suggesting that he saw that 
it was no longer safe to remain near the scene of John’s labours, 
In Galilee indeed he was under the jurisdiction of Herod Antipas, 
the man who put the Baptist to death; but he was nearer the 
territory of Herod Philip, and farther removed from the suspicions 
and hostilities of the official classes in Jerusalem. 

‘preaching the gospel of God, From John iv. 1, 2 we may 
¥ infer that the earlier ministry of Jesus had been more like the 
Now he takes up the definite work of evangelical 





h preaching. The manner of his preaching is not described by 
rk, but in Luke (iv, 17-21) we get a vivid picture of it. Mark 
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time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of - 
repent ye, and believe in the gospel. 


gives us, however, a pregnant summary of its matter. : 
was ‘the gospel of God’ (not ‘the gospel of the kingdom « 
as in A. V.), that is, the good news received from God. I 
a message of pure mercy which God commissioned him to decla 
15. and saying, The time is fulfilled. In pimipre fon ai 
tidings before men he had a great announcement to d r ar 
urgent call to make. The first point in the statement was tha 
‘the time,’ the definite period which in the purpose of God was te 
elapse before the entrance of the Messianic kingdom, was n 
completed, so that nothing in the counsel of God, the training 
Israel, or the condition of the nations, stood in the way of that 
great event. This is stated neither by Matthew nor by Luke. 
It is a link of connexion between Mark and Paul (Gal. iv.g 
Eph. i. 16). i metal 
and the kingdom of God is at hand. The second point in 
the evangelical announcement. It is given also by Matthew, but 
isomitted by Luke. Here we meet one of the characteristic terms 
of the N. T.—‘ the kingdom,’ ‘ the kingdom of heaven’ (or ‘of the 
heavens’) as usually in Matthew and as only in him, ‘ the kingd 
of God’ as in Mark and Luke and Paul, the § heavenly ki 
(2 Tim. iv. 18), ‘the kingdom of Christ.’ The idea of a kingdom 
which is thus described in respect of its heavenly origin and 
spiritual character, has its root in passages like Dan. ii. 44, and in 
the whole O. T. conception of a Divine rule, a reign of Jehovah 
and His Messiah, which was to make the blessedness of Israel 
and of earth. The term expresses something different from the 
organized body called the church visible, and even from the churc! 
invisible. It expresses the perfected theocracy, the realization 
of the prophetic idea of the rule of God on earth, purged of the 
Political notions, the national limitations, and the fantastic mille 
narian conceits with which the O.T. note had become encrusted 
in Judaism. a 
repent ye. The first article in the call founded on the 
announcement. Jesus took up John’s word when the latter was 
silenced, and began with the note of repentance, though he had 
more to give. ; 1 sha 
and believe in the gospel. The second article in the call, 
and one recorded only by Mark. The phrase ‘believe # the 
gospel’ is peculiar. The ‘gospel’ is to be taken here in the 
general sense. The words mean, therefore, ‘believe in the 
news announcing that the kingdom of God is really at hand.’ ‘The 
belief or faith to which the N. T. gives so essential a place is usually 
belief in a Person, trust in Christ himself. The ‘belief’ in v s 
here is the initial belief in a testimony, in something said of an 
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‘And passing along by the sea of Galilee, he saw Simon 16 
object or a person. It was not till a later stage that Jesus began 


3 ween John’s message and Christ’s begins to open here. In the 
atter it is not repentance only, but repentance and faith. So 
Paul’s gospel was one in which he taught, ‘testifying both to 
Jews and to Greeks, repentance toward God, and faith toward 
our Lord Jesus Christ’ (Acts xx. 21). 

The land of Galilee, in which Jesus was now delivering his 
“Message, and which -has so large a place in the Gospel story, is 
Mentioned only six or seven times in the O.T. There it is 
‘the Galilee, i.e. the Circle, once more specifically the ‘ Galilee 
| of the nations’ (Isa. ix. 1). In it our Lord had his home, to it 
_ most of his early followers belonged by birth or by residence, and 
with it so many of the most memorable scenes in the Gospel story 
' were connected that it has been justly termed ‘the birthplace of 
_ Christianity.’ In our Lord’s time it was the most northerly of the 
three provinces into which Palestine west of Jordan was divided. 
_ During the entire course of our Lord’s life it was under the juris- 
“diction of Herod Antipas. After his removal it was placed under 
’ the rule of the Herod Agrippa who is mentioned in Acts xii. Its 
" area seems to have varied, but it covered very much the territories 
= assigned to the tribes of Asher, Naphtali, Zebulun and Issachar, 
_ and it included many notable towns. Its people were a strong 
_ and independent race, with marked characteristics. It was a land 
' of beautiful and diversified scenery, a land of hill and stream, of 
_ lakes and forest, of meadow and pasture, of orchard and grain 
' field. Josephus dilates in glowing terms on its fertility. He 
“speaks of the Plain of Gennesaret as ‘ that unparalleled Garden of 
_ God’ (Jewish War, III. iii. 2, 3, x. 8). When he refers to the 
_ populousness of the province he uses language that seems exagger- 
_ ated, But it is certain that it was peopled more thickly than we 
_ can now well imagine, that it yielded vast quantities of oil and 
' wheat and barley, and that it made great wealth by its extensive 
fisheries. ‘It was to Roman Palestine what the manufacturing 
districts are to England, covered with busy towns, and teeming 
_ villages, and thriving fisheries’ (Maclear). 

1,16-20. The call of four disciples, Simon and Andrew, James and 
John. Compare the narratives in Matt. iv. 18-22; Luke v. 1-11. 
‘This meeting, though recorded at this point by Mark, may not 
have been the first meeting between Jesus and these men. The 
Fourth Gospel (chap. i. 35-42) gives another account of a call of 
disciples, from which we learn that Andrew and Simon had been 
followers of the Baptist, that’ Andrew met Jesus the day after 
John’s testimony to him as the Lamb of God, and that he was 
_the means also of bringing Simon to Jesus. 
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16. And passing along by the sea of Gali 
of the call was by the beautiful sheet of water on the sh 
which so many of Christ’s words were spoken and pas 
his deeds done. Its O. T. name is ‘the sea of Chinneroth” ¢ 
sea of Chinnereth’ (Num. xxxiv. 11; Joshua xi. 23 © § 
xv. 20). In 1 Mace. (xi. 67) and in Josephus it is be oh 
(Jewish War, Ill. x. 7, &c.). In the N.T. it has more 
one form—in Matthew and Mark ‘the sea,’ ‘the sea of 
in Luke usually ¢ the lake,’ once ‘the lake of Gennesaret” ce 
in John ‘the sea of Tiberias’ (xxi. 1), ‘the sea of Galilee, which & 
the sea of Tiberias’ (vi. 1). This last name connects it 
with the city called Tiberias, which was built by Herod ippa 
and called after the Emperor Tiberius. From Joshua xix. 35 we 
gather that there was a fenced city of the name of Chinnereth, 
in the tribe of Naphtali, of which, however, no trace remains. 
The name Gennesaret is supposed by some to be taken 
a Hebrew word meaning ‘harp,’ with reference to the sh 
the lake, But more probably it is an original Canaanitish 
adopted by the Hebrews. The lake is about 12} miles” 
and 8 miles wide at its broadest part. It is about 150 feet 
and lies (according to Sir Charles Warren) some 600 feet benea 
the level of the sea. The river Jordan enters it at the nota 
passes out of it at the south end. The lake is of rare beauty, 
like a smaller Loch Lomond or Lake of Lucerne, Canon Tristram 
speaks of the first view one gets of it as like that of the Lake of © 
Geneva from the crest of the Jura range. 

he saw Simon and Andrew. To this pair of Brot, 
sons of a Jonas (Matt. xvi. 17) or John (John i. 42, xxi. 15-17) 
belonging to Bethsaida (John i. 44), but having their home then 
in Capernaum (Mark i. 29), Christ's call came first They had 
no doubt been so far prepared for it by their connexion with the 
Baptist, probably also by previous intercourse with Jesus, and 
by their religious disposition. Can we doubt that they were of 
the select class of devout and expectant Israelites who looked 
in faith and wistfulness for the fulfilment of O. T. promise and 
prophecy? ‘Simon’ is the Greek form of the Hebrew name, 
which is also given more literally as *Symeon’ (Acts xv. 14; 
2 Pet. i. 1, R. V. margin). In the synoptical Gospels it is the 
name usually given to this disciple on to the time of the choosing 
of the Apostles, when it is superseded by ‘ Peter.’ “Andeiset * 
a Greek name, but one used also by Hebrews. 

casting a net in the sea: for they were fishers. The 
phrase as it is put by Mark is simply ‘ casting about ’"—a simple 
and forcible description of what they were doing at the 
The hand-net is in view here, as distinguished from the ‘ 
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+ for they were fishers. And Jesus said unto them, 
ome ye after me, and I will make you to become 
shers of men. And straightway they left the nets, and 
followed him. And going on a little further, he saw 
James the son of Zebedee, and John his brother, who 
Iso were in the boat mending the nets. And straight- 


or ‘drag-net,’ which was used for fish swimming in shoals (Matt. 
xii. 47) and was trailed along the bottom of the deep. The 
hand-net’ was used in the way of throwing it about, dipping 
it down, now here and now there, on one side of the boat and 
on the other. These men were called then just as they were 
engaged in their ordinary, lawful employments. 

_ 17. And Jesus said unto them, Come ye after me. The 
phrase, ‘ Hither after me,’ expresses a call to become followers 
in the sense of disciples. 

_ and I will make you to become fishers of men. They 
Were summoned to a new kind of work—analogous to their 
present work, but of a higher order. For this higher service 
the experience which they had of the fisherman’s work no doubt 
as also in some measure a preparation—in respect of the 
ualities of patience, alertness, activity, watchfulness, keenness 
of eye, promptitude in seizing the occasion. 

18. And straightway. Their response was instant and complete. 
Phere was that in the call and in the caller himself that checked 
questioning and won unhesitating obedience. 

i they left the nets, and followed him. ‘Left’ is better 
than the ‘forsook’ of the A.V. The effect of the call was such 
that they left the nets just as they were, without giving them 
a thought, and went straight to him. 

fe ee And going on a little further: or, ‘going forward 
a little. 

_ he saw James the son of Zebedee, and John his brother. 
A second pair of brothers for the second call. In the synoptical 
Gospels, where these two are named together, James (the Jacob 
f the O.T.) is named first (except in Luke ix. 1, where there 
$a special reason for the change)—an order which, particularly 
hen coupled with the explanation that John was ‘his brother,’ 
uggests that James was the elder brother or the more important 





*Boat’ is better than the ‘ship’ of the A.V. The call came to 
hem just a little after it was addressed to Simon and Andrew; 
ind it reached them, too, just as they were busy with their 
dinary work. 
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ee 
way he called them: and they left th i 
in the boat with the hired servants, 
him. 


And they go into Capernaum; and straig t 


mending the nets. Not actually fishing as was the ¢ 
with the other two, but making the nets all right for the homed a 
20. And straightway he called them. No pause was given 
them to think what Simon and Andrew were doing, and t e 
was no delay on their part. 
and they left their father Zebedee in the boat. In t 
case the obedience, therefore, was, if possible, even more st 
Their father was with them (no mention is made of Salome, th 
mother), but they left work, property, and parent. 
with the hired servants, and went after him. It is pre 
carious to infer, from the mention of ‘hired servants’ in this ¢: 
that there was any difference in social ition between the 
pairs of brothers. But it implies that Zebedee did not belong t 
the wholly poor. t 


i. 21-28. Jesus in the Synagogue. With this paragraph co 
the account in Luke iv. 31-37. We have here Mark's statemen 
of the first impression made by Christ’s teaching, his first efer- 
ence to the scribes, and his first report of a miracle. wuss 

21. And they go. Better than ‘they went’ of the AY.* he 
original pictures Jesus and his newly-found disciples making 
their way at once from the scene of his call and of their forme: 
work. Matthew (iv. 12) tells us that on leaving Nazareth Jesu 
came and dwelt in Capernaum, and Luke that he came down t 
Capernaum after the Sabbath on which he expounded Isaiah it 
the synagogue at Nazareth. Mark connects the visit to Capernaum 
with the call by the sea. But this does not necessarily m 
that there had been no previous visit. ; 

into Capernaum. From Mark i. 29; John i. 44 it appear 
that this was Simon and Andrew’s present place of abode. 
was natural for them, therefore, to go there. But this was t 
go where two of them at least, and probably all four, would 
among those who knew them best, and where the change | 
had occurred with them would at once attract notice. Capernaum, 
in its more proper form Capharnaum, is not mentioned in 
O.T. It came to be spoken of as Christ’s ‘own city’ by reaso1 
of the close connexion he had with it during his ministry. Hi 
predicted its total overthrow on accotint of its unbelief (Matt 
xi. 23). So completely was it ‘brought to the dust” that afte 
the investigations of many years and many hens its very sit 
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» sabbath day he entered into the synagogue and 
ght. And they were astonished at his teaching: 
for he taught them as having authority, and not as the 





remains still uncertain. Some place it at Tell Ham, at the north- 
west corner of the lake, some three miles south of the point 
here the Jordan enters. Remains of a city of some importance 
e found there. Others locate it at Khan Minyeh, some three 
iles south of Tell Ham, near the sea and not far from where 
the great Damascus road passed; others still put it further to 
the west and south, near the-fountain Mudawarah or Mudawerah, 
where (and indeed ‘only there) are found remains of the coracine 
or cat-fish, of which Josephus says it ‘was produced in the 
‘fountain called Capharnaum which waters the plain of Gennesar,’ 
and straightway on the sabbath day. This is the’ first 
sabbath after the call and the first exercise of the ministry of Jesus 
after it. 
he entered into the synagogue: he made his way at once 
to the synagogue. It was the natural place to turn to. It gave 
the opportunity of speaking to the people in a simple and 
recognized way. The chief purpose of the synagogue was 
‘instruction in the law, and this was not left in the hands of 
Officials only. Freedom of speech, under certain reasonable 
conditions, was allowed, and any one, especially a rabbi, might 
‘be called on by the ‘ruler of the synagogue” to expound. As 
3 institution it belongs probably to the period of the Exile, 
t fulfilled certain objects which were not otherwise provided 
‘for. It acted asa ‘counterpoise to the absolute officialism of the 
sacerdotal service’ (Morrison). Its services were very different from 
sthose of the Temple, consisting of prayer, the reading of the O. T., 
‘and exposition. Mark speaks of ‘the synagogue’ (so also Luke 
ii. 5), either because it was the only one (and Capernaum though 
large enough to be called a ety, might yet not be very large), or 
because it was the one specially associated with Jesus. Luke 
(vii. 5) tells us that the centurion whose servant Jesus was asked 
to heal built a synagogue which the Jews of Capernaum speak 
of as ‘our synagogue.’ Much of our Lord’s early work took the 
form of synagogue-teaching. Mark makes no mention of suck 
teaching after the occasion when those in ‘his own country’ took 
ffence at the wisdom of his teaching in the synagogue (vi. 1-6). 
_ 22. And they were astonished. A strong word expressing 
amazement that carried them out of themselves. 
at his teaching. A better rendering than ‘doctrine,’ the 
ing in view being the manner rather than the matter of his 
-x position. 
for he taught them as having authority. What amazed 
K. 
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24.2 man with an unclean spirit ; and he cried ov 
What have we to do with thee, thou Jesus of } 





them was not so much the things said as the way in which the; 
were said. Their professional teachers, when they opened up the 
Law or the Prophets, spoke as those do who have no clear fountain 
of knowledge in themselves and no inward witness to the truth 
of what they asserted. They spoke with frequent appeal 7 
external authority, to the words of some great rabbi, to tradition, 
dogmatically but not convincingly. But Christ spoke with the tone 
of certitude, with the note of an inherent authority, as one whe 
had knowledge in himself and a message direct from God. His 
words left the hearers in no doubt, and made themselves felt 
at once astrue. This was a new thing indeed to these Jews, 

and not as the scribes: the ‘scribes,’ called also ‘lawyers,’ 
‘doctors of the law’ (Luke v. 17), were the powerful body to 
whom the Jews looked up as their recognized teachers, and with 
whom our Lord consequently came into constant and deadly 
conflict. They were the class who had built up, and who also 
continued to expound and apply, that vast system of traditional 
law which Jesus said ‘made void’ the word of God, and which 
gave to the external and mechanical the place which belonged 
to the spiritual. No doubt there were different kinds of scribes. 
Among them there may have been men with better insight into 
religion and the Divine law. But as a class they had become 
in Christ's time pedantic, hair-splitting, dictatorial. 

23. And straightway there was in their synagogue a man 

with an unclean spirit. Mark proceeds to relate the mighty 
work done in the place, and it is perhaps on account of this work 
that he introduces what he says of the teaching in the syn 
A representative place is given by Mark to the healing of the 
possessed. Luke describes this man as having ‘a spirit of an 
unclean devil.’ Mark speaks of him as being ‘i (so the word 
literally is) an unclean spirit’—a phrase recalling those terms of 
grace ‘in Christ,’ ‘in the Spirit,’ ‘in the Holy Ghost.’ But the 
demon is also spoken of as in the man, and as coming out of him. 
The words express the completeness of the hold which the malady 
had of its victim. It was as if man and demon had become one, 
the one absorbed in the other. In the N. T. ‘unclean spirit’ and 
‘demon’ are interchangeable terms. 

and he cried out, saying, What have we to do with thee, 
thou Jesus of Nazareth? The spirit is represented as sensible 
at once of the incongruity of Christ’s presence. What is ther 
he asks, in common to us and thee, so that thou shouldst come here - 
and have aught to do with us? es 
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thou come to destroy us? I know thee who thou 
the Holy One of God. And Jesus rebuked him, 
“saying, Hold thy peace, and come out of him. And 
‘the unclean spirit, tearing him and crying with a loud 
“voice, came out of him. And they were all amazed, 
‘insomuch that they questioned among themselves, say- 


ng, What is this? a new teaching! with authority he 














5 art thou come to destroy us? The sense of incongruity 
‘is also the sense of hostility; to ‘ destroy the works of the devil’ 
was the purpose of the sending of Messiah (1 John iii. 8), 

I know thee who thou art, the Holy One of God. Once 
again, and only once again, is this particular title given to Jesus 
‘in the N. T., viz. in John vi. 69 (according to the best text and the 

Bix. V.). But ef. also r John ii. 20; Rev. iii. 7, and in the O. T. 
‘such a passage as Ps. cvi. 16 (of Aaron). Here it may have the 
force of a Messianic title. It does not appear that Jesus hadas yet 

either done or said aught affecting the case or disturbing the spirit. 

His presence is enough; it is at once recognized to be a power 
‘inimical, before which evil can have no place. The term ‘holy’ 
here probably expresses not precisely his absolute personal sinless- 
es, but the broader idea of one who is consecrated wholly to God. 

25. AndJesus rebukedhim. The wordistranslated ‘threatened’ 
by Wycliffe, following the Vulgate. In the N. T. it occurs only in 

‘the Synoptists (with the exception of 2 Tim. v. 2; Jude 9), and 

has the sense of chiding, rating, charging sharply. 

Saying, Hold thy peace, and come out of him. The word 
rendered ‘hold thy peace’ means literally ‘be muzzled,’ as it 
is used in 1 -Cor. ix. 9; 1 Tim. v. 18. Itisa strong figure of 
‘enforced silence. The rebuke is directed against two things—the 
“outery (with all that it meant) and ‘the invasion of the man’s 
‘spirit by an alien power’ (Swete). 

_ 26. And the unclean spirit, tearing him and crying with 
a loud voice, came outofhim. The charge was instantly obeyed, 
‘yet not without hurt. The spirit fove, or rather convulsed the 
‘sufferer. The word means to tear in a literal sense, to lacerate, 
but also to throw into convulsions. 
; 27. And they were allamazed. The effect on the people is 
expressed here by a verb which is used in the N. T. only by Mark, 
d which conveys the idea of astonishment passing into awe. 
insomuch that they questioned among themselves. They 
uld not take the matter in, but turned to each other with per- 
exed and agitated words. 
saying, What is this? a new teaching! A picture of 
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ahim. And the report of him went out stre 
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‘of Galilee’ (Wycliffe, the Vulgate, &e.), or ‘into all the constr 
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commandeth even the andl ) 


everywhere into all the region of Galilee round at 
And straightway, when they were come ‘out ¢ 
synagogue, they came into the house of Simon 








amazement breaking into excited exclamation—far better give 
the R. V. than by the A, V._ It is the unwonted style of t 
that first astonishes them. <a 

with authority he commandeth even the unclean s 
But they have a second reason for their amazement—the auth y 
of his word. This, too, was something new. The practice of the 
exorcist was not unknown among the Jews of these times a 
Acts xix. 13). But he worked painfully by magical incantations 
or laboured formulae. Here was one who used no such arts, bu 
simply spoke, and it was done. 

and they obey him. ‘ Yes, and they obey him!’ Here “ 
the wonder—the instant response. 

28. into all the region of Galilee. The fame of this 

work spread like wildfire far beyond the immediate scene. — 
far? The words may mean either ‘intoall the surrounding d distr ct 


bordering on Galilee’ (Tyndale, Meyer, &c.). The latter is more 
in accordance with usage and also with Matthew's statement t 
‘the report of him went forth into all Syria’ (iv. 24). Luke g 
‘into every place of the region round about” (iv. 37). 

The problem presented by cases like this of the man in the 
synagogue is yet unsolved. Lunacy and epilepsy were common 
diseases in the East, and the phenomena described here and in 
similar instances resemble those exhibited by known diseases 
of a mental or physical kind. Hence it is argued that what we 
have here is simply an example of the Eastern way of attributing 
abnormal experiences and ext raordinary disorders to supernatural 
causes, and that nothing more is meant than what we should call 
fits of epilepsy or onsets of fierce lunacy. Modern i 7 
however, tends to see greater mysteries than before in ain 
forms of psychical ailment, and in some of the cases recorded in 
the gospels there is the peculiar feature of the recognition of Jesus 
as the Messiah. 


i. 29-31. The healing of Peter's mother-in-law; cf, Matt. vi, 14, 
15; Luke iv. 38, 30. 
29. And straightway. Miracle follows upon miracle, withont 
pause and without the loss of any opporen 4 
the house of Simon and Andrew. From the synagoguethe 
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Andrew, with James and John. Now Simon’s wife’s 30 




























im of her: and he came and took her by the hand, 31 
d raised her up; and the fever left her, and she 
ministered unto them. 

-And at even, when the sun did set, they brought unto 32 
him all that were sick, and them that were possessed 


company returned to the house from which they had gone forth. 
Matthew and Luke speak of it as the house only of Simon or Peter. 
Mark calls it ‘the house of Simon and Andrew.’ As Simon was 

a married man, the house may have been his, while his brother 
dwelt with him. With these are named also James and John, so 
at there were four witnesses of the scene. 
| 30. Now Simon’s wife’s mother. The first of the miracles, 
‘therefore, that followed the great representative deed in the 
Synagogue was one wrought on a sufferer closely connected with 
gene of the first disciples. 

5 lay sick of afever. She was prostrate with this ailment when 
they returned. Luke gives a more professional description of 1t— 
holden with a great fever’ (R. V.). Malarial fever, travellers 
tell us, is rife even in the present day in the plain in which 
Capernaum was situated. 

' and straightway they tell him of her. They had waited 
x his return, it seems, and at once appeal to him when he 
appears. 

31. and he came and took her by the hand, and raised her 
“up: so prompt was his response, and so simple his act. 

and the fever left her, and she ministered unto them. 
“The cure was complete. There was nothing of the lassitude and 
incapacity of ordinary convalescence. The patient was able at 
“once to go about her ordinary domestic duties. She spread her board, 
probably the usual sabbath meal, and the company partook, We 
‘read of her as at a later period accompanying Peter on his apostolic 
journeys (x Cor. ix. 5). 


1, 32-34. A cluster of miracles of healing ; cf. Matt. viii. 16, 17; 

‘Luke iv. 40, 41. 

$2. And at even, when the sun did set. The people have been 

keeping themselves in check till all risk of infringing the sabbath 

law is past. The setting sun makes them certain that the sabbath 
‘ended. Throwing off all restraint they now crowd about him 

with their sick of many kinds. 

+ and them that were possessed with devils. Rather ‘with 

demons.’ The word ‘demon” represents the Greek datmon— 
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33 with devils. And all the city was 
34 the door. And he healed many ‘that we 
divers diseases, and cast out many devils; al 
suffered not the devils to speak, because they knew 

And in the morning, a great while before day, he rose 
up and went out, and departed into a desert place, and 


a term with an interesting history. In the Homeric poems it 
usually means a god. Very early, however, a distinction was 
drawn between gods and demons, the latter being understood 
in the poems of Hesiod) to be beings between gods and me 
‘invisible tenants of earth,’ the souls of men of the happy golden 
age. Other Greek writers applied the term to the ghosts of the 
men of the silver age -a race contemptuous of the gods. Gas 
came to have a sinister meaning. It was when it had this of 
an evil being contrasting with the gods that it was taken 
the Greek-speaking Jews. So in the N. T., inthe diminutive fe 
daimonion, it means in most cases an evil spirit, the agent the 
devil. 
33. And all the city was gathered together at the door. AD 
picture of ‘the flocking up to the door which preceded, =n the 
surging, moving mass before it’ (Swete). ; 
34. And he healed many that were sick with divers 
and cast out many devils (demons). As Mark puts it, he heale 
many of both classes of sufferers. Matthew (and Luke also in 
effect) speaks of a// the sick and many of the possessed. The 
idea probably is that he patiently healed all who were broneti 
him of whatever class. ww 
and he suffered not the devils (demons) to speak, 
they knew him. Some of the best manuscripts add ‘to om 
Christ’; cf. Luke iv. 41. The Evangelist sees the rp e 
therefore, in the case. It is the recognition of the Messiahship o' 
Jesus, not necessarily of more. Jesus put the ban upon their 
utterance. He would not have his cause hastened or influenced 


by such testimony. é 


i. 35-39. Retirement, followed by his first circuit-in Galilee; 
Luke iv. 40-42, also Matt. iv. 23-25. The healer who had tow 
the appeals of multitudes is himself seen now in the attitude of 
a suppliant. In solitary communion with his Father he seeks 
what he needs after the exertions and excitement of the first two’ 
days of his ministry. 

35. And in the morning, a great while before day. — 
that it was yet quite dark. 

into a desert place. Not merely a solitary place AY, 
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prayed. And Simon and they that were with him 36 
lowed after him; and they found him, and say unto 37 
im, All are seeking thee. And he saith unto them, 38 
Let us go elsewhere into the next towns, that I may 
"preach there also; for to this end came I forth. And 39 

€ went into their synagogues throughout all Galilee, 
"preaching and casting out devils. 





but a desert place, ‘ probably one of those bare and barren spots 
' stretching away north and west of Capernaum’ (Morrison). 
___ amd there prayed. This was the reason of his withdrawal, 
_ and no doubt also of his choice of such a place. He required rest 
_ for his soul, opportunity for reflection on his mission, preparation 
_ for the work now before him, which might be next day and the 
_ next as it had been these two days. . 
_ 86. And Simon and they that were with him followed after 
him. They were filled with anxiety when they found him gone 
they knew not whither. Could he have left them for others, or 
_have preferred some other place as the scene of his ministry? 
They shewed their anxiety by the haste with which they followed 
after him. The word is a strong one—‘ they pursued after him.’ 
_ 3. and say unto him, All are seeking thee. The anxiety 
‘was not confined to the disciples. It was shared by all who were 
on the spot from Capernaum or elsewhere. Luke says explicitly 
that ‘the people,’ the mob, sought him. If he left them it was 
not that they did not need him or that he had no opportunity 
among them. 
_ 38. Let us go elsewhere. In his reply to their appeal and ex- 
_ postulation he says nothing of his own need of rest or communion 
“with God. He speaks only of his mission, and of that as one not 
"limited to one place, even were it Capernaum. 
into the next towns: if. ‘village-towns,’ probably small 
_ country towns, whether walled or not, intermediate between villages 
and cities. Josephus speaks of the thickly planted towns and 
_ the multitude of populous villages in Galilee(Jewrsh War, III iii.2) 
a came I forth. This wider preaching, he says, was the 
"object of his coming forth. This may refer simply to his having 
left Capernaum and its immediate vicinity. Interpreted, however, 
"in the light of John’s use of the term (cf. viii. 42, xiii. 3), it will 
_ point rather to his mission from the Father. 
39. And he went into their synagogues .. . casting out 
devils (demons). His words had their effect on Simon and the 
others. Thus did he begin his first circuit of Galilee, still making his 
“ministry, however, a synagogue-ministry, 
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i. 0-45. The case of a leper. Cf. Matt. viii, 2-4; Luke 
Leprosy appears to have been a somewhat common diseas 
the Jews (Luke iv. 27). In the O. T, it is mentioned 
nexion with the signs by which Moses was to establish his 
commission (Exod. iv. 6); then in the cases of Miriam, Ni ny 
Gehazi, Uzziah, the lepers of Samaria (2 Kings 3), and 
others, It was the subject of minute regulations in the Levitical 
law (Lev. xiii), in which perhaps seven distinct varieties of the 
disease are recognized. In the N. T. three cases are -- 
the man healed here by the touch and will of Jesus, the ten lepers 
at the village (Luke xviii. 12), and Simon the leper (Matt. xxvi. 
Mark xiv. 3), These, however, are only selected inane 
Matt. x. 8, xi. 5: Luke vii. 22. What this leprosy exactly ; 
however, is difficult to determine. The disposition is to diss 
tinguish between the leprosy of which we read in the Bible and 
the disease known by the same name in ancient and also in 
modern times. The latter, which at least in one of its forms may 
be identified with elephantiasis, is one of the most terrible maladies 
of which flesh is heir—a very old disease, known in India at least 
as far back as 1400 B.c., and in Egypt since 1550 B.c., paberss” 
into England before the times of the Crusades and lingers in 
considerable parts of Europe as well as in the far East. The 

former is supposed to have beena skin-diseasesufficientlyloathsome 
but less terrible than the other. The name deprosy may have been 
given, as appears probable, to a whole class of diseases with 
which uncleanness was associated. So its removal is described 
in the N. T. as a cleansing. The ailment in view in most, if not — 
all, of the biblical passages, may perhaps have been a skin-disease — 
known as Psoriasis, which was offensive and distressing, but not 
by any means incurable. O qt Rates 

40. And there cometh to hima leper. This case is selected 
for record either because it was the first of its class, or because of 
the impression it made and the change it occasioned in our Lord's” 
method (cf. i. 45). Luke brings it in after the Draught of Fishes, 

Matthew after the Sermon on the Mount. Luke speaks of the 
man as ‘full of leprosy "—one in whom the disease reigned from 
head to foot. A 

beseeching him, and kneeling down to him. Matthew tells 
us that he ‘worshipped him’; Luke that he ‘fell on his face.” 

Neither Matthew nor Mark mentions whence he came. Luke says 
‘out of one of the cities.’ The man’s faith in the power of Jesus 
is the notable thing. ; pO ag la 

If thou wilt. He had no doubt of his ability. Heavas not 
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made clean. And straightway the leprosy departed from 42 
him, and he was made clean. And he strictly charged 43° 


hyself to the priest, and offer for thy cleansing the 


things which Moses commanded, for a testimony unto 


jo sure that it came within the range of his purpose or mission to 
“concern himself with the outcast class of lepers. His doubt was 
‘speedily and mercifully removed. 

_ 41. moved with compassion. Leprosy provoked feelings of 
repulsion, not of sympathy. The man had come near, in spite 
of the Levitical restrictions, near enough to be reached; and 
esus, disregarding the physical loathsomeness and the ceremo- 
ag uncleanness, stretched forth his hand, and touched him. 
The touch was what was needed to assure the man in his great 
faith. Jesus, therefore, first touched him and then spoke the 
lealing word. And the result was the instantaneous departure 
the leprosy. 
43, 44. strictly charged him. The expression is a very 
mg and picturesque one, used of the ‘muttering of chafed and 
ted animals,’ and conveying here a certain note of severity. 
and straightway sent him ont, and saith unto him, See 
‘thou say nothing to any man. Why this immediate dismissal, 
with so strong an injunction to silence? Because, if the man were 
lemonstrative, he might be the occasion of creating a dangerous 
jopular enthusiasm among the people, and of increasing the kind 
f fame which Jesus saw himself to be acquiring—a fame which 
ad more regard to the physical side of his work than to the 
‘Spiritual, and which might prejudice his proper course. 

-. shew thyseif to the priest. The cure was not perfectly 
omplete till the ceremonial disability and the social ban were 
moved. This was done by the priest, to whom it belonged to 
pronounce one clean or unclean. See Lev. xiii, xiv. 
offer for thy cleansing the things which Moses com- 
anded. The man was not to disregard the Hebrew law, but 
seek the ceremonial purification in the way which it prescribed 
Lev. xiv. 1-32). 5 
_ for a testimony unto them. To whom? To the people 
generally? Hardly so, for it was not his object that they should 
n. know all about it. To the priests? Probably, for the work 
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45 them. But he went out, and begin pub’ 
and to spread abroad the matter, insomuch t 
-could no more openly enter into a city, Hues 
without in desert places: and they came to him f 
every quarter. 2s 
2 And when he entered again into Capernaum ; after 
some days, it was noised that he was in the hous 
And many were gathered together, so that there 
no longer room for ¢hem, no, not even about the door : 


would be a witness to them that a Prophet, perhaps Mes Si 
himself, was among them. 
and began to publish it much. The man obeyed the 
injunction only so far. He ‘went out’ indeed, but was loquacio Ss 
and demonstrative instead of silent. The result was that 
Healer’s work was interfered with; he could no more p sack 
in towns, -but had to betake himself to ‘desert places.” = 
there the people kept coming to him. d 


ii. 1-12, The incident of the Paralytic; Cf. Mark ix. 1-8; Lu 
v. 17-26. The event recorded in this paragraph has an import 
position in the narrative. It marks the point at which pom 
began to encounter opposition. So far his deeds and words had 
won a quick response from the people. His popularity was ar 
but it did not rest on a true recognition of what he 
it came in the way of his intended course. From this time h 
has to face a series of collisions. 

1. And when he entered again into Capernaum. The 
heady enthusiasm of the restored leper makes it necessary for 
him to change his plan. He has to bring the brief circuit among 
the Galilean synagogues to an end, and comes back to Capernaum. | 
Luke agrees with Mark in introducing this narrative immediately 
after that of the leper. Matthew speaks of Jesus as coming to 
Capernaum from the other side of the lake. _ 

it was noised that he was in the house: or better, indoors, 
at home, It is not said where, but probably it was in Simon’s | 
house. 

2. no longer room for them, no, not even about the door. 
Mark’s description of the eagerness of the people, still under ¢ the 
spell of his person and work, is very graphic. He lets us see 
the excited crowds hurrying to the house at the news, pressing 
in with the freedom which is allowed only in the East, filling the 
room in a trice, and hanging outside about the Goon: (whieh 
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he spake the word unto them. And they come, 3 
inging unto him a man sick of. the palsy, borne of 
four. And when they could not come nigh unto him 4 
for the crowd, they uncovered the roof where he was: 
‘and when they had broken it up, they let down the bed 
hereon the sick of the palsy lay. And Jesus seeing 5 
their faith saith unto the sick of the palsy, Son, thy sins 


‘doubt opened direct upon the street) with neck outstretched and 
ear intent. 
- spake the word: a better rendering than ‘preached the 
word.’ Jesus was in a private room, not in the synagogue, and 
was Speaking simply and informally. 
_ &8. And they come, bringing unto him 2 man sick of the 
‘palsy: or a paralytic. Here is a fresh excitement, creating the 
expectation of further wonders. 

borne of four: that is, on a light pallet or mattress carried 
by two pairs of bearers. The number of bearers is given only 
by Mark. 

4. they uncovered the roof: /if. ‘ they unroofed the roof.’ The 
roof of a house in Palestine was easily reached by an outer 
Staircase or ladder. 
and when they had broken it up, they let down the bed. 
How is this to be understood? Some think that there was an 
awning over the open court, which had only to be lifted, others 
that there was a gallery or verandah running along the second 
Story, a part of which was removed. But the phrase ‘ brokenit up’ 
is a strong one meaning ‘ dug it out,’ which suggests something 
different, and in all probability the house was one of the modest, 
single-storied cottages suitable for humble folk. The roof of 
a Jewish house of this kind might consist of beams covered with 
poles and brushwood and overlaid with earth and gravel. It might 
be possible, therefore, to break it up, and let the man down 
through it. 

_ 5. And Jesus seeing their faith. It was the faith of the 
Pparalytic’s friends (nothing is said of the sufferer’s own faith) that 
attracted the notice of Jesus—a faith so ardent, persevering, 
expectant. 

Saith unto the sick of the palsy, Son, thy sins are for- 
given. ‘Son,’ ‘child,’ a term used of a disciple, and a word of 
encouragement to the sufferer. Not ‘de forgiven,’ as in the A. V., 
but ‘are forgiven.” Jesus speaks first of forgiveness, and of that 
‘as a thing accomplished, and only after that performs the cure. 
What is the point of this? Not that he meant by the forgiveness 
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6 are forgiven, But there were cert 
7 sitting there, and reasoning in their 


8 sins but one, ever God? And saxight wil gee 
ceiving in his spirit that they so reasoned within them 
selves, saith unto them, Why reason ye these things 

9 your hearts? Whether is easier, to say to the sick 
the palsy, Thy sins are forgiven; or to say, Arise, and 


only the cure itself, the relief of the man from the physical conse- 
quences of ‘some sin affecting the nervous organization’ es 
That fails to do justice to the force of the word useé here, 

expresses the removal of guilt. Or it is that Jesus saw more 
the faith of the friends—the sense of sin in the heart of the 
sufferer himself, deeper there than even his sense of the ph: | 
malady? The simpler explanation may be thal {sou aae ‘ras i 
accordance with Jewish ideas of forgiveness an : 
©There is no sick man healed of his sickness,’ said the Rabbi 

‘until all his sins have been forgiven him’ (Sch6ttgen, cited 
by Swete). 

6. certain of the scribes sitting there: no doubt in ‘the 
place of honour. The scribes of these parts had been joined by 
others from the south (cf. Luke v.17). This is the first encounter 
with this powerful class. 

- reasoning in their hearts. They said nothing, but sat in 
suspicious watchfulness, ready to catch at any word. 

7. Why doth...thus speak? he blasphemeth. TheA. V. misses 
the point here. What stimulated their evil thoughts now, as on 
later occasions, was the claims he made, Here it was his claim 
to forgive sin. He had not indeed asserted that in so words. 
He had simply said —‘ Thy sins are forgiven thee.’ But read 
that declaration as a claim for himself, and held it to be emy, 
that is to say, a kind of speech hurtful to the honour of God. 

8. perceiving in his spirit. The word ‘ perceiving” here 
denotes complete, certain knowledge (cf, 1 Cor, xiii, 1a), but 
a knowledge ‘in his spirit,’ not gained by the senses. This” 
power of reading men’s thoughts intuitively is recognized on other . 
occasions: see e.g. John ii. 24, 25, xxi. 17. 

9. Whether is easier, to say ...or to say. He places two 
declarations over against each other, not the acts themselves, but 
the authoritative words, and asks them which is easier. The 
word of healing might seem the harder, as it had to ee: 
visible effects, the failure of which would convict him, — 
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ce up thy bed, and walk? But that ye may know 
tt the Son of man hath power on earth to forgive sins 
1e saith to the sick of the palsy), I say unto thee, Arise, 


and straightway took up the bed, and went forth before 
them all; insomuch that they were all amazed, and 
glorified God, saying, We never saw it on this fashion. 

_ And he went forth again by the sea side; and all the 
multitude resorted unto him, and he taught them. And 
a he passed by, he saw Levi the soz of Alphzus sitting 





a 10. But that ye may know that the Son of man hath power 


on earth to forgive sins. ‘Power’ means authority here; and 
fon earth’ (as in contrast with the authority of God in heaven) 
efines it as an authority comziutied to the Son of man. The 
pes was about forgiveness, a moral act implying authority, 
They challenged his right to forgive sins. He brings the matter 
at once to a test which they could understand, by asserting his 
Jossession of another power. If open, unmistakable results 
sroved him to have that power, they could the less doubt his 
‘authority in a region where claims could not be attested by visible 
effects. 
11. I say unto thee, Arise. He knew that, if he failed in 
this, he would be discredited. Yet he falters not—sublime, calm 
certitude ! 
12. arose, and straightway took up the bed. The event 
ustified the assurance. The cure was immediate, thorough, and 
pen to every eye. The man went forth ‘before them all,’ and 
‘all were moved profoundly, confessing the hand of God in the 
event. In this the healed man himself led the way, as we gather 
from Luke vy. 25. 
Here we have the first occurrence of the title ‘the Son of man’ 
in Mark’s Gospel. From this point we meet it often. As to its 
import see under chap. ix. 12, 
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- ii. 13-14. The call of Levi: cf. Matt. ix. 9-13; Luke v. 27-32. 
in event of importance as regarded both our Lord’s ministry and 
the causes of offence with him. 
13. taught them. Jesus now leaves Capernaum and betakes 
himself again to the sea-side. There he resumes his teaching, 
which had been interrupted. The interest of the people is as 
eat as ever. 
44. Levi the son of Alphzus. Who is this Levi? Some 


ake up thy bed, and go unto thy house. And he arose, . 


ue 
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15 And he arose and followed him. And it c 
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at the place of toll, and he saitteunto 


that he was sitting at meat in his house, and r 


publicans and sinners sat down with Jesus and } his 
disciples: for there were many, and they followed him. 
16 And the scribes of the Pharisees, when they saw that 


have taken him to be a different person from Matthew, while it ig 
also been conjectured that he may have been the supereegae nd 
Matthew an officer under him. But it is most unlikely that ther 
should have been two men, solemnly called in the same 
in the same place by Jesus, one becoming an apostle and t! the 
other remaining quite unknown. Most are of opinion, therefore, 
that Levi and Matthew are names of one and the same person. 
Matthew, not Levi, is the name that occurs in the lists of the 
Apostles. The mention of Alpheus has led some to regard hi 
as the brother of ‘James the less.’ But he is not coupled ¥ 
that James in the lists of the Apostles, as Peter is with Andrew y 
and John with James. 

sitting at the place of toll. The Romans farmed pee 
taxes to rich citizens, who employed agents to do the workbe 
collection. Levi was one of these subordinate, provincial custom- 
house officers. Such agents were usually natives. Their tas! 
was an odious one, and it lent itself readily to rapacity and 
oppression. They had an evil reputation in all the provin 
most of all perhaps in Palestine where the Roman yoke 
so hateful. Capernaum was an important custom-house eons 
It is only in Matthew's list of the Apostles (chap. x. 3), t 
Matthew is called ‘ the publican.’ 

14. followed him. For a man in Levi's place it meant more 
to answer Christ's call than it did to Simon and his comrades. 
They had an occupation which they could easily resume ; here vas 
in a less favourable position. 


ii. 15-17. The feast in Levt’s house; cf. Matt. x. 10-13; Luke 
v. 29-32. Luke describes it as ‘a great feast’—a reception, 
which Levi had invited many members of his own class. Jems, 
no doubt, was the most honoured guest. 

15. in his house. Whose house? Levi's surely. Some say 
the house of Jesus. But this would conflict with Luke’s accour 
and there is no reference elsewhere to our Lord having a house 
of his own. i 

16. the scribes of the Pharisees. So in Acts xxiii. gwe read d 
of ‘scribes of the Pharisees’ part,’ i.e. those belougiag ‘to 
religious party. Sw, ted 
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as eating with the sinners and publicans, said unto 
is disciples, He eateth and drinketh with publicans and 
inners. And when Jesus heard it, he saith unto them, 
They that are whole have no need of a physician, but 
they that are sick: I came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners. 

_ And John’s disciples and the Pharisees were fasting : 
and they come and say unto him, Why do John’s 
disciples and the disciples of the Pharisees fast, but 
thy disciples fast not? And Jesus said unto them, Can 


with publicans and sinners. The word ‘ publican,’ which 
means properly the. renter or farmer of the taxes, is used in the 
N. T. of the subordinate collectors, ‘Sinners’ in ‘this connexion 
may not mean more than men not recognized by the official 
religionists. That Jesus should associate with the class held 
outcast by the strict Jews, and should even receive one of these 
despised men into the circle of his intimate friends, was a second 
cause of offence. Notice the first occurrence here of the name 
*disciples’ of Jesus. 
1%. not to call the righteous, but sinners. ‘The philosophy, 
in a nutshell, of all home and foreign missionary operations’ 
(Morrison). ‘Jesus came to do a physician’s part. If there were 
any whole, they required him not; if there were any really 
Tighteous, they had no need of his call. 


il, 18-22. Questions of fasting, raised by observance of the fact that 
the disciples of Jesus did not act as John’s disciples and the Pharisees 
did; cf. Matt. ix. 14-17; Luke v. 33-39. 

18. John’s disciples. The Baptist’s followers, therefore, re- 
mained a distinct party, with their own religious practice. 

were fasting. Not ‘used to fast’ (A.V.), but were so 
engaged then. Fasting had come to have a great importance 
attached to it. In the law its observance was prescribed on the 
great Day of Atonement. But the traditional law had added much 
to the written law, and zealous Jews are said to have made the 
Second and fifth days of each week days of fasting. 
_ they come. Who? Some say the scribes, and the form of 
the question favours this. But Matthew says, ‘the disciples of 
John,’ and gives the question in terms including them with the 
Pharisees. 
_ thy disciples fast not. The suggestion is that either John’s 
disciples and the Pharisees did too much, or that Jesus did too 
ittle in allowing his disciples to disregard fasting. 





20 them, they cannot fast. But the days will poser 
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' violent removal. Preserved as it is by each of the three Synoptists 
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the sons of the bride-chamber fe 
is with them? as long as they ai the 






































the bridegroom shall be taken away from them, ar 
will they fast in that day. No man seweth a 
undressed cloth on an old garment: else that 1 
should fill it up taketh from it, the new from thea 
and a worse rent is made. And no man putteth n 
wine into old wine-skins: else the wine will burst | 
skins, and the wine perisheth, and the skins: but 
put new wine into fresh wine-skins. 


i 2% 


19. sons of the bridechamber: the bridegroom's partic 
friends, who attended to matters belonging to the m 
ceremony. 

cannot fast. It would not be in character for them to “aie 
In later Judaism waiting on the bridegroom brought exemption, it 
is said, from certain prescriptions of the traditional law. 

20. the bridegroom. Thus Jesus indirectly applies to himself 
the great figure by which O. T. prophecy (e. g. Hos. ii. 21) se 
forth Jehovah in His covenant relation to Israel. The same fi rar € 
was used by the Baptist (John iii. 29). wat 

shall be taken away. The word is a strong one, expres 


it can with reason be taken as the genuine utterance of our Lord, 
and it shews that already the thought of suffering and death v 
in his mind. 
then will they fast in that day. Times, therefore, differ 

and observances with them. Fasting is not a necessary Or con- 
stant part of religious duty ; yet there may be occasions on ¥ which 
it will be appropriate and helpful. 

21. No man seweth ...2 worse rent is made. A sentence 
more difficult in form than in sense. What is in view is the f 
that new undressed cloth shrinks, and if used to mend old cloth, 
is apt to break away and increase the rent it is meant to cover. 

22. wine-skins. A better rendering than the ‘bottles’ of the 
A.V. Wine-bottles in those days were skins. But skins : 
out and become thin by age; and in that condition they are unable 
to bear the strain put upon them by the inpouring of the ‘ young 
wine,’ the newly fermented wine of the ne 

These homely comparisons, parables in express how 
mistaken it is to think of mixing up things which en differ. A re gion 
of fasting is one thing ; the religion of Christ is another. he : 
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_ And it came to pass, that he was going on the sabbath 
day through the cornfields ; and his disciples began, as 
y went, to pluck the ears of corn. And the Pharisees 
id unto him, Behold, why do they on the sabbath day 
that which is not lawful? And he said unto them, Did 
ye never read what David did, when he had need, and 
‘Was an hungred, he, and they that were with him? How 





up the old religious system with the new, or to burden the new 
_ with the old, is a thing at once incongruous and injurious. 
ii. 23-28. The question of the Sabbath ; cf. Matt. xii. 1-8; Luke 
‘vi. 5. Mark and Luke agree in the order in which they intro- 
duce this incident. Matthew proceeds from the questions about 
ting to the case of the daughter of Jairus, and brings in the 
present paragraph only after the record of the gracious words of 
Jesus about his yoke and burden. Here Mark reports a fourth 
‘cause of offence found with Jesus. He has noticed his claim to 
‘forgive sin, his companying with publicans and sinners, his in- 
difference to fasting. Now he instances the fault found with his 
disregard of the conventional sabbath law. 

23. the cornfields: literally sown /ands; no doubt in the neigh- 
bourhood of Capernaum. 
‘ began, as they went, to pluck the ears of corn. In strict 
grammatical usage the words would mean, as in the margin of the 
R.V., ‘began to make their way plucking.’ The idea thus would 
be that the corn had overgrown the path, and the disciples had to 
‘open a way by plucking the ears, and the offence then would 
in the doing of a thing which it was not lawful to do on any 


ent of Matthew, and it would take the point from what is 
afterwards said about the hunger and the eating. Hence most 
prefer the rendering of the A. V. and the R. V. texts. The offence 
es thus in doing on the sabbath day a thing which was lawful in 
Gtself. 
84. on the sabbath day that which is not lawful. The 
Deuteronomic law had some simple prescriptions bearing on the 
erty to be taken with a neighbour’s corn (Deut. xxiii. 25). 
ut the traditional law had gone far beyond these, and had made 
ucking the corn equivalent to reaping it. But reaping on the 
bath was forbidden (Exod. xxxiv. 21). 
_ 25. Bid ye never read? He refutes them out of their own 
Scriptures, shewing by the case of David and his hungry men, as 
rded in t Sam. xxi, 1-6, how such restrictive regulations had 
ve place to the higher requirements of necessity and mercy, 
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ty. But this would not be consistent with the express state- . 
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he entered into the house of God when 4 
high priest, and did eat the shewbread, which 1 
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lawful to eat save for the priests, and gave also to them 
that were with him? And he said unto them, The 
bath was made for man, and not man for the sabb 
so that the Son of man is lord even of the sabbath. — 








Q6. the house of God: i.e. the tent of meeting pitched at thi 
period at Nob, a ‘city of the priests’ (1 Sam. xxii. 19), probabl; 
the place also referred to in Neh. xi. 3a; Isa. x. 32, not far from 
Jerusalem, Anathoth, and Ramah. pee 

when Abiathar was high priest: i. e. when he was actually 
in office. But according to the narrative in 1 Sam. xxii. 1% 
Ahimelech was priest at the time, There seems to be some 
confusion in the O.T. text. In 1 Sam. xxii, a0 Abijathar is ‘one 
of the sons of Ahimelech, the son of Ahitub’; in 2 Sam, vill: 17 
we have ‘Ahimelech, the son of Abiathar’; in 1 Sam. xiv. 3 we 
have ‘ Ahijah, the son of Ahitub’ ; in 1 Chron, xviii. 16 we have 
‘ Abimelech, the son of Abiathar,’ at 

the shewbread. ‘The bread of the setting-forth,’ in the O. T. 
‘the bread of the face’ or ‘the presence’ (Exod. xxv. 30, XXXv. 
13, xxxix. 36), called also ‘the continual bread’ (Num. iv. 7), 
‘the holy bread’ (1 Sam xxi. 4-6). It consisted of twelve new- 
baked loaves, placed every sabbath day on a table, in two rows 
of six, sprinkled with incense, and left for the week. See its law 
in Lev. xxiv. 5-9. A solemn rite (cf. e.g. 2 Chron. pt 
yet one the meaning of which is not explained in the O. T. itse! 
It is supposed by some to have been a symbol of a higher life than 
that of the senses, a life of fellowship with God, requiring Ame 
spiritual nourishment. It may have been an acknow 2 
rather of God as Israel’s Provider, an offering by the people of a 
portion of their substance in token of their dependence on Jel ; 
and as witness of their covenant relation and duty (Lev. xxiv. 9). 

27. The sabbath was made for man, not man for the sabbath. 
The refutation of these Pharisees is carried now beyond the 
witness of the O. T. narrative to the principle of the institution in 
question. The sabbath is an ordinance of grace, meant to bring 
man relief from toil and to be to him for good. It is his servant, | 
not his taskmaster. Mint J 

lord even of the sabbath. The sabbath being meant for 
man, and man not being intended to be its slave, the Representa- 
tive Man, he in whom the Divine idea of man is embodied, is its 
lord, not its servant, and his disciples, acting as such, were 
of blame ‘Even of the sabbath,’—that is, a lordship which 
extended over other things and did not stop short even 
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And he entered again into the synagogue; and there 8 
was a man there which had his hand withered. And 2 


_ they watched him, whether he would heal him on the 
sabbath day ; that they might accuse him. And he 3 


{ saith unto the man that had his hand withered, Stand 


institution so sacred to the Jew as this. This lordship did not 


_ imply the claim to abolish, but the authority to adapt and fulfil. 
_ The real purpose of the sabbath law had been obscured and over- 

_ laid by a mass of exasperating prescriptions. It is relieved and 
; reaffirmed, 





iii. 1-6. Healing of a man with his hand withered; cf. Matt. xii. 
9-14; Luke vi. 6-11. All three gospels place this incident in 
immediate connexion with that of the plucking of the ears of corn 

on the sabbath. It is probably introduced at this point in order 
_ to set forth how Jesus regarded the sabbath law and what liberty 
he asserted under it. This miracle is important as making the 

3 fifth cause of offence with Jesus, and as being one of the seven 
wrought on the sabbath. The others were in. the cases of 

_ the demoniac at Capernaum (Mark i. 21), Simon’s wife’s mother 

, gy Mark i, 27), the impotent man at the pool of Bethesda (John v. 9) 
the woman with the spirit of infirmity (Luke xiii. 14), the 
_ dropsical man (Luke xiv. 1), the man born blind (John ix. 14). 

, 1. into the synagogue. Jesus is, therefore, once more in 
_ Capernaum, and in the place of worship. The time is not distinctly 
‘indicated. The narratives of Matthew and Mark suggest the 

_ sabbath immediately following the one on which the plucking 

_ of the ears of corn took place. But Luke says simply ‘ another 

sabbath.’ 

his hand withered. A better rendering than the ‘having 

' awithered hand’ of the A.V. The phrase suggests that the man 

Was not in this condition by birth, but had become so by injury 

_ or disease. Luke, the physician, notes that it was the right hand, 

i It was a case of hand-paralysis or atrophy. Tradition spoke 

_ of the man as a bricklayer, who asked to be cured that he might 

~ be able to work for his support. 

_ 2. watched him. The word implies minute observation, here 

_ evidently with fell intent. The traditional law allowed the giving 

_ of relief only when life was in danger. Ina case like the present 
‘there was no immediate danger, and it was a breach of the law, 

‘therefore, according to the scribes, to do anything for the cure 

of the sufferer until the sabbath was over. These jealous watchers 

_ seem to have expected Jesus to act. 

_ 8. Stand forth. ‘Rise and come into the midst.’ Jesus sets 
about his healing work in a peculiarly public and formal way. 
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Fs a vee es ; 
4 forth. And he saith unto , Is it lawfu 
sabbath day to do good, or to do harm? to sai 
gs or to kill? But they held their peace. And 
had looked round about on them with anger, Di 
grieved at the hardening of their heart, he saith un 
the man, Stretch forth thy hand. And he stretched ! 
He would have all men see it, as it was to be a test of his action 
and of his attitude to the sabbath, Ci 
4. And he saith unto them. From this we should infer that 
Jesus was himself the challenger, But according to Matthew the 
Pharisees took the initiative. Luke tells us that Jesus ‘kne 
their thoughts,’ and questioned them. 4g 
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to do good, or to do harm. The words may mean peer 
‘to act rightly or to act wrongly’ (cf. 1 Pet. ii, 15,20). The 
of the question then would be —‘ Would they say that it could ever 
be unlawful, on sabbath day any more than on week day, to act 
rightly?’ The terms, however, may also mean ‘todo one a service 
or to do one awrong’; and this is the sense here, as appears from the 
explanatory words, ‘to save a life or to kill.’ Matthew intro ; 
here Christ’s words about the sheep fallen into a pit, in which 
he appeals to their own practice. The law did not probh 
beneficent work on the sabbath; even under the traditional law 
allowances were made, as their own acts shewed. jaws 
5. held their peace. Only Mark notices this. ty 
looked round about. An expressive word used some half- 
dozen times by Mark (iii. 5, 34, v. 32, ix. 8, x. 23, xi. rz), and 
mostly of ‘the quick searching glance round the circle hi 
friends or enemies, which Peter remembered as characteristic 
the Lord’ (Swete). 7 
with anger, being grieved. Christ as true man had 
normal feelings, emotions, and susceptibilities of man—wrath no 
less than grief. Anger, as righteous indignation against 
is an essential element in the moral nature of man. Plato ga 
it an integral place in man. Butler held it necessary as the 
balance of pity. The N. T. recognizes an anger that is legitimate, 
although in human nature as it is, wrath is all too apt to pass 
beyond the limits of the lawful (cf. Eph. iv. 26). 
at the hardening of their heart. The word denotes the 
making of a callus, the substance that unites the ends of a fractured 
bone, and so the process of hardening into insensibility to trut 
Here it is the hardening of mind rather than of feeling that 
seems particularly in view. The ‘heart,’ in Hebrew ideas, wa 
the seat of the thoughts. ate Enea ,% 
Stretch forth thy hand. On this occasion Jesus used ne 


ws ‘og See 
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‘rf and his hand was restored. And the Pharisees 6 


' And Jesus with his disciples withdrew to the sea: and 7 
‘a great multitude from Galilee followed: and from Judea, 


be 

“Means. He did not even touch the sufferer. The cure was 
effected in a way that had nothing of the appearance of a work, 

_ And he stretched it forth. The courage that made the 
- man stand forth was great. The faith that made him stretch forth 
his dead hand, and attempt the apparently impossible, was greater 
‘still. The cure followed at once; compare the O.T. case of 
_Jeroboam (1 Kings xiii. 4). 

_. 6. went out, and straightway: mad with the sense of defeat, 
_ to scheme revenge without delay. 

___-With the Herodians. The word ‘ Herodians” occurs only in 
a few cases (Matt. xxii. 16; Mark iii. 6, xii. 13). They are 
_ referred to indirectly also in Matt. viii. 15. We have no statement 
_ about them in Josephus, or any writer of these times. They may 
_ have been partisans of Antipas, or rather adherents of Herod the 
_ Great ; in all probability a political rather than a religious party, 
favouring the Roman government and following a policy of com- 
_ promise between strict Judaism and the new ideas. 

took counsel. The word indicates something of a consultation, 
_ though an informal one. It points to something more than had 
_ yet been done, though not as yet to the deliberate action of an 
official body. Between Pharisees and Herodians there could be 
no natural sympathy. Opposition to this Disturber of the existing 
condition of things brings them together. 


iii. 7-12. Growing popularity in Galilee, despite the antagonism 
of the classes ; cf. Matt, xii. 15-21. The two narratives agree in 
“reporting the withdrawal of Jesus, the numerous following, the 
_ works of healing, and the injunction to silence. Mark gives more 
detail, while Matthew adds the fulfilment of prophecy. 

_ ¥. withdrew to the sea: with a view to safety. Matthew in- 
dicates that it was when he knew of the counsel taken against 
him that Jesus left Capernaum and turned again to the Sea of 
Galilee. 

‘ a great multitude ... followed. Mark brings out not only 
_the largeness of the following, but also (which Matthew does not 
give) the wide extent and variety of the territory represented, 
‘People were attracted not only from Galilee, but from Judzea and 
Jerusalem and Idumza in the south, from Perzea in the east, and 


fr om the parts about Tyre and Sidon in the north-west, 
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sand from Jerusalem, and from Id 
Jordan, and about Tyre and Sidon, a g 
9 hearing what great things he did, came unto him. And 
he spake to his disciples, that a little boat should vy i 
on him because of the crowd, lest they should throng” 
10 him: for he had healed many ; insomuch that as m 
as had plagues pressed upon him that they might touch 
1rhim. And the unclean spirits, whensoever they beheld 
him, fell down before him, and cried, saying, Thou art 
12 the Son of God. And he charged them much that 
should not make him known. 








8. Idumea: the Edom of an. O. T., mentioned also by brad, 
name Idumeea in Isa. xxxiv. 5,6 (A.V.: Edom in R.V.); 
XXxv. 15, xxxvi. 5 (A. V.: Edom in R.V.). This is its 
occurrence in the N.T. It denotes the territory wes 
the descendants of Esau, originally Mount Seir, but, after 
Exile, part of Southern Palestine. By our Lord's time the 
were practically included in the Jewish nation (Herod the Great : 
was an Idumean), and Idumza made part of Judza. ; 

from. . beyond Jordan : that is, Persea, the district to the east 
of the Jordan, lying mostly between the Arnon and the Jabbok. — 

about Tyre and Sidon: that is, the Phoenician sea-coast, the 
north-west territory termed Phenice in Acts (xi. 19, XV. 3, XXi. 2). 

9. a little boat should wait on him. The boat was to bein 
constant attendance, and was to take the place which the synagogue 
had had hitherto as the chief scene of his teaching. 

10. plagues: Mit. ‘ scourges,’ i. €. torturing maladies. 

pressed: /it. ‘ fell’ on him—a picture, in a word, of thecaicy: 
excited impetuosity of the people, which was like to crush him. 
They believed that if they but touched him they would experience 
the healing power. ; 

11. unclean spirits: or ‘demons,’ that is, the sufferers 
possessed by such. cr 

whensoever: ‘as often as,’ or it may be ‘so soon as." 

fell down: rather, ‘would fall down,’ that is in ee 
The first recorded occasion of that. 

the Son of God. Here probably as meaning the Messiah: a ; 
more definite title, however, than the previous ‘the iy heed 
of God’ (i. 23). “he 

12. he charged them much. Why? Because, as Bengel puts 
it, ‘neither was this the time nor were these the preachers,’ — 

i= at me set 
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And he goeth up into the mountain, and calleth unto 
him whom he himself would: and they went unto him. 
And he appointed twelve, that they might be with him, 
_ that he might send them forth to preach, and to 
; have authority to cast out devils: and Simon he surnamed 

Peter ; and James the soz of Zebedee, and John the 





ili. 13-19. The choice of the Twelve. An event that makes 
_ a great epoch in the ministry of Jesus. All the three Synoptists 
_ record it and attach the same importance to it, although they do 
not all introduce it in precisely the same connexion ; cf. Matt. x. 
2-4, Luke vi. r2-16. The work of Jesus was growing on his 
hand, the feeling of the common people was with him, there was 
much to do for them and among them, and at the same time 
the hostility of the classes was taking shape, He had crowds 
" following him, and a certain number of disciples more particularly 
attached to him. But the time had come when there was need 
_ of a body of adherents more closely and officially connected with 
him, to be with him regularly and to do certain work for him. 

13. goeth up into the mountain. One of the hills above the 
lake, and one with which he was familiar. Luke tells us that Jesus 
went there to gray, and that he continued in prayer all night. 

_ Thus did he prepare for the important act of the ordination. 
ealleth unto him whom he himself would. The election 
_ took place, Luke tells us, at the break of day, as Jesus came fresh 
- from the night of communion with God. 

14. And he appointed twelve. The election was a twofold 

one. First he called to him a certain number out of the whole 
_ body of his followers, and then from these he chose twelve—with 
reference no doubt to the twelve tribes. 
that they might be with him. The Twelve were chosen 
_ for two great purposes. The first was that they might be his 
Stated associates, 

send them forth. The second purpose was that they should 
act as his messengers or delegates. 
_ to preach: this was their primary duty, the proclamation of 
the good news of the kingdom, 
_ 15. authority to cast ont devils: (‘demons’). Matthew adds 
the power of healing. This authority was to be connected with 
_ the higher duty of. preaching, to further it and attest their 
“commission. 
16. Simon he surnamed Peter. Four lists of the Apostles 
re given (Matt. x, Mark iii, Luke vi, Acts i). In each case the list 
falls into three groups of four names, having Peter, Philip, John, 
; and James the son of Alpheus respectively at the head, Each list 
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brother of James; and them he su 
18 which is, Sons of thunder: and And ew, anc 
and Bartholomew, and Matthew, and Thomes, and ; 
the son of Alphzeus, and Thaddeus, and Simon th 
rg Cananzan, and Judas Iscariot, which also betraye: 
him. & > aah 


begins with Peter and ends with the traitor. The new | 
Peter, Hebrew Cephas= Rock, expressed what he was to t 
the Church in worth or in official position. John (i. 48) sp 
of it as given on the occasion of Simon’s first call. It may. 
been renewed or given with more specific distinction now. 
17. Boanerges, explained as ‘sons of thunder.’ But for hat 
reason the title was given is left untold. It may point to) the 
ardent temper which shewed itself on certain occasions (cf. far! 
ix. 38; Luke ix. 54). There is nothing in the Gospels or elsewhere 
in the N.T. to shew that this name, though given by Jesu 
himself, persisted. It is no more mentioned. KS 
18. Andrew,and Philip: men of Bethsaida, cies 
in John xii. 22. Philip is not introduced again im the narra 
of the first three gospels. x 
Bartholomew: that is, ‘son of Tolmai.’ Heis taken to bet + 
same as Nathanael—for this among other reasons, that John 
mentions Nathanael twice but never Bartholomew, while the” 
other evangelists speak of Bartholomew and not of Nithenaele= 
Thomas. Of him we see more in the Fourth Gospel Ge 16, 
Xiv. 5, XX. 24, 26, 27, 28, 20, xxi. 2). + 
James the son of Alpheus. In distinction from Ja 
son of Zebedee, and probably the same as ‘James the less 
‘the little,’ son of Mary and brother of Joses. ree 
Thaddeus. Probably the same as Lebbzeus, and also as Juc 
the son or brother of James, the head of the church of J 
the Cananzan: not the ‘Canaanite’ nor ‘the man of Can 
but ‘the Cananzan’ or ‘the zealot ’ (cf. Luke vi. 15). He may hs 
been of the party known as the Zealots, a fanatical patriotic 
fiercely opposed to foreign domination. Or the name may iedic 
simply the disposition of the man, his jealousy for the cause 
he espoused. E 
19. Iscariot: that is, ‘the man of Kerioth." But where t 
Kerioth was is uncertain. A Kerioth-hezron is nentionkd=4 
Joshua xv. 25. If Judas belonged to it, he would bea ais 
Judzea, and the only one among the Twelve that was a Juda 
A Kerioth in Moab is also referred to in Jer. xlviii. 24, qr. 
were the place in view Judas would’belong to the district east 
Dead Sea, In most cases the name of this Judas is cow 
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cometh together again, so that they could not so much 
as eat bread. And when his friends heard it, they went 


himself. And the scribes which came down from Jeru- 
salem said, He hath Beelzebub, and, By the prince of 
the devils casteth he out the devils. And he called them 





‘the terrible note of his treachery (Matt. x. 4; Luke vii. 16; John 
“Ril. 4, Xvill. 2, 5; Acts i. 16). 
into a house: or, as it may be, home, and so to Capernaum. 


see 


"iii, 20, 21. Intervention of the Friends of Jesus. A short para- 
aph, given only by Mark. At this point Luke introduces the 

uae on the Plain. 

- +20. not so much as eat bread. A graphic touch, recalling the 


‘actual scene—the crowd gathering as eagerly and tumultuously 
‘as before, and taking complete possession of him, so that he had 
a opportunity even to take food of any kind. 

_ 21. friends. Probably, as suggested by the ‘went out,’ his 
‘relatives. His mother and his brethren had come in all likelihood 
‘from Nazareth, anxious about him. 

lay hold on him: to protect him from his own want of care 
= thought, as they deemed it. 

beside himself. They took his absorption in his hs 
work as a sign of religious frenzy. 


iii. 22-30. Charge of working by Satanic Power: cf. Matt. xii. 
22-45; Luke xi. 14-28, 
3 22. scribes which came down from Jerusalem. Mark is 
‘most definite here. Matthew speaks only of ‘Pharisees,’ and 
Luke only of ‘some of them.’ Those in view were no doubt 
see of the Pharisaic party. Matthew and Luke shew what led 
0 this accusation, viz. the healing of one ‘ possessed with a devil, 
lind and dumb.’ The people concluded that the Healer was the 
Son of David. The scribes gave another explanation. 
| Beelzebub: rather, ‘Beelzebul.’ The former is the name 
Biren to the god of Ekron (2 Kings i. 6), and is thought by some 
‘to mean ‘the god of flies.’ The form. Beelzebul is of doubtful 
igin. Some take it to mean ‘the lord of filth’; others make 
it ‘the lord of the habitation,’ whether as the god of the air 
(Eph. ii. 2) or as the god of the nether world. 
By (or ‘in’) the prince of the devils (‘demons’): cf. 
John xiv. 30, xvi. 11; Eph. ii. 2. A poor and unknown man like 
his, they thought, could not of himself do the works he un- 
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25 against itself, that kingdom cannot stand. And if a house 
be divided against itself, that house will not be able te 
26 stand. And if Satan hath risen up against himself, and 
27 is divided, he cannot stand, but hath an end, But ne 
one can enter into the house of the strong mam, and spoi 


doubtedly did. He must be in collusion with the powers of er 
and so related to them that their prince works in him. 4 

23. in parables. The first occurrence of the word in 
Gospel, The word ‘parable’ in the O. T. represents aterm v 
is used for proverbs (1 Sam. x. 12; Prov. i, 1, &c.), dark, « 
matical utterances (Ps. Ixxviii. 2; Prov. i. 6), mystical, prop 
intimations (Num. xxiii. 7, 18, &e, ), and figurative speech } 
more or less of a narrative in it (Ezek, xvii. 1- Io). In the nie 
it is applied to proverbial sayings (Lukeiv. 23); institutions, persons, 
or events of a typical or suggestive character (Heb. ix. 9, xi. a3 
illustrative statements or comparisons (Matt. xv. 15; Luke vi. 39 
but usually in the Gospels to comparisons or similitudes conten 
something of astory. Here it has the more general sense of < 
illustrative or analogical statement. The Fourth Gospel has alle- 
gories, not parables proper. 

How can Satan cast ont Satan? Only Mark gives a 
question, Jesus speaks not of the ‘prince of the demo ut 
of ‘Satan,’ the ‘adversary’ (the ordinary Jewish name for the 
of evil). In the O.T. the references to Satan are few, the er 
definite being in Job i. 6, 12; Zech. iii. r, 2, In the N. T. there 
is a frequency of allusion to Satan, under a number of name 
and in a variety of aspects, that contrasts remarkably with t 
reticence of the O. T. 

26. cannot stand. The argument conveyed by the opening 
question in verse 23 is developed in three particular and fp = 
cases—a divided kingdom, a divided house, a divided Satan. In 
each the consequence would be the destruction of the subject. 
If Satan were in collusion with Jesus and lent him his power, he 
would be his own destroyer. 

27. the strong man. Another succinct ‘parable’ or simili- 
tude; cf. Isa. xlix. 24, 25. It gives the positive side of the 
refutation. Not only is Jesus not in alliance with Satan—he i: 
Satan’s spoiler. The ‘ goods * of the strong man are explained by 
Luke (xi. 22) as his ‘armour’ and: his ‘spoils’—not only his: 
possessions, but his weapons, the very things by piel he is wont 
to conquer, fy M4. 
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nis goods, except he first bind the strong maz; and then 
he will spoil his house. Verily I say unto you, All their 
sins shall be forgiven unto the sons of men, and their 
blasphemies wherewith soever they shall blaspheme ; but 
whosoever shall blaspheme against the Holy Spirit hath 
never forgiveness, but is guilty of an eternal sin: because 


they said, He hath an unclean spirit. 








28. Verily. In John’s Gospel we get the double form, Verily, 
es In the O. T. it is used, as we use Amen, as a conclusion. 
In the Gospels it is a grave ‘and emphatic formula introducing 
something that is to be said. 

All their sins. The point seems to be all mds or classes 
of sins, with special reference to one kind or class which might 
well seem worse than any other. The scribes had accused Jesus 
of blasphemy, yet even for such an offence against himself, he 
says, there is forgiveness. 

29. against the Holy Spirit. There is, however, this one 
exception, though only one, to the general assurance of forgiveness. 
What is meant by this blasphemy against the Holy Spirit? Some 
Say it is something entirely peculiar to these Pharisaic slanderers 
of our Lord, with nothing like it in the present conditions of life. 
Others think it has no essential relation to the case of these 
Pharisees. The truth lies between these extremes. These scribes 
had seen an unmistakable instance of the working of a holy, 
supernatural power in the healing deeds of Christ. They had 
hardened themselves against that witness, and they had done 
this so relentlessly that they did not hesitate to ascribe those 
deeds of grace and goodness to Satanic power, dishonouring the 
Holy Spirit. To speak ill of the Son of Man, as he was seen in 
common human nature, might not imply hopeless evil and might 
be forgiven. To deal thus with the Holy Ghost, as if the power 
which was unmistakably His were the power of an evil spirit, 
revealed a mind so set against light and so lost to conviction as to 
lack the first conditions of forgiveness. 

. hath never forgiveness: ‘hath not forgiveness for ever,’ 
hath forgiveness nevermore’—an absolute negation, meaning 
that neither in this dispensation nor in any other is there for- 
giveness for such a sin. 

q guilty of an eternal sin. Each word here is of moment: 
‘suilty,’ meaning literally volved 1 in, subyect to, the consequences of 
something; ‘eternal,’ in its natural sense of enduring Jor ever; ‘sin,’ 
not ‘damnation’ as inthe A. V. It isin the nature of things, there- 
ee, that the blasphemy in question should not have forgiveness, 
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3r And there come his mother and his brethren: 
32 standing without, they sent unto him, calling him. 
a multitude was sitting about him; and the 2 . 
him, Behold, thy mother and thy brethren with out see 
33 for thee. And he answereth them, and saith, Who is m 
34 mother and my brethren? And looking round on ther 
__which sat round about him, he saith, Behold, my mo the 






























The impossibility lies in the fact. that the man is involved in a sii 
that persists, a fixed disposition or character. An enduring 
carries an enduring punishment with it and in itself, 6 
30. because they said, He hath an unclean spirit: 
an explanation added by the evangelist himself, shewing 
was the accusation made by these scribes that led to this 
declaration. pe = 
iii. 31-35. The Mother and the Brethren: cf. Matt. xii, 46-50) 
Luke viii. t9-21. Luke brings in this paragraph after the Para 
of the Sower. Matthew attaches it definitely to our Lord’s rep! 
to the request for a sign. Here the connexion is with the 
appearance of the friends (verse 21). fag 
31. his brethren: they are named in vi. 3, and in Matt, xiii. 55 
They are taken by some to have been half-brothers, sons o 
Joseph by a former marriage (the Epiphanian theory) ; by others 
to have been cousins, sons of a sister of the Virgin he 
Hieronymian theory, or theory of Jerome); by others still, t 
have been brothers in the’ proper sense, younger sons of Jos pI 
and Mary (the Helvidian theory). The last view is favoured b: 
the natural sense of the word, the inference from the term ‘fi s 
born son’ (Matt, i. 25; Luke ii. 7) and the mention of the othe: 
(with the ordinary sense of that word) along with the brethren. 
standing without: they are unable to get in by reason of 
the crowd, and, therefore, send a message to Jesus, which perhap 
was passed from mouth to mouth till it reached those immediately 
about him. Fo 4 0 
32. seek for thee: moved probably by anxiety about him 
There is nothing to indicate either that they claimed any guardian 
ship over him, or that he gave the audience asked for. - Ems 
33. answereth them. In the first instance those who conveye 
the message, and then the others, the mother and the broth 
probably being without. tee 
34. looking round ... about: a characteristic action, t 
meaning something different from the indignant survey in iii. 5. 
them which sat round about him; doubtless the « 
the words following imply. ’ aon 
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y brethren! For whOsoever shall do the will of 35 
the same is my brother, and sister, and mother. 
nd again he began to teach by the sea side. And 4 


he entered into a boat, and sat in the sea; and all 
multitude were by the sea on the land. And he2 
ight them many things in parables, and said unto them 
his teaching, Hearken: Behold, the sower went forth 3 


. the same is my brother, and sister, and mother. There 
harshness in this declaration ; nothing to suggest that he 
ught of disowning his own relations, or made little of natural 
man ties and affections, or bade us do so. But he gives us to 
derstand that there is a higher relationship still, a family of 
that is greater than the human family. Kinship to him is 
of birth, but of the Spirit, and has its essence in obedience, 
doing of his Father's will. ‘He speaks in the full conscious- 
less of his being the Son of God, who has duties incumbent on 
n in virtue of his mission’ (Meyer). 


iv. 1-9. Parable of the Sower: cf. Matt. xiii. 1-9 ; Luke viii. 4-8. 
fis is the ‘beginning of parables,’ as the turning of water into 
ne was the ‘beginning of miracles’—the great pattern-parable, 
d one of those which have a place in each of the Synoptists. 
Matthew and Mark agree in bringing it in after the incident of the 
nother and brethren. Luke places it in a different connexion, 
before that incident. Mark gives it as one of ‘many’ that were 
spoken (verses 2, 33), and reports in the same connexion other 
wo. Matthew gives a cluster of seven. 

. began to teach: Jesus was again by the lake, and had 
med his teaching. At once a crowd gathered, and he betook 
nself for freedom’s sake to the boat. Then his teaching took 
‘form of parable: That this was a change, and one that 
rprised the disciples, appears from their question, ‘Why 
akest thou unto them in parables?’ (Matt. xiii. ro). Hitherto 
e had taught in more direct and less pictorial terms, by words 
grace like those of the Sérmon on the Mount, or by simple 
res which explained themselves. But he had now reached 
int in his ministry at which he had to deal with the deeper 
gs of his kingdom. These were so strange to the Jews, so 
ike all their ideas and expectations, that he had to adopt 
method of instruction that might conciliate, and provoke 
ection, and gradually make a way to their minds for new 


the sower. The things on which his eye could rest as he 
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4 to sow: and it came to pass, as he s wed, s 
by the way side, and the birds came andi 

‘5 And other fell on the rocky ground, where it ha din 
much earth; and straightway it sprang up, bec " 

6 had no deepness of earth: and when the sun 7 
it was scorched ; and because it had no root, it : 

y» away. And her fell among the thorns, and the thon : 

8 grew up, and choked it, and it yielded no fruit. A 
others fell into the good ground, and yielded | : 
growing up and increasing ; and brought forth, thirtyfe 

g and sixtyfold, and a hundredfold. And he said, V 
hath ears to hear, let him hear. 


sat there in the boat—the sea, the cornfields, the soils of differe 
kinds, the beaten pathway, the intertwining thorns, the f 
of birds, would suggest the similitudes. ; 

went forth: those who tilled the soil lived fopetbes ; 
townships or villages, and ‘went forth’ to do their day’s work i 
the fields. 

4. the way side: the path by the field or passing through i 
beaten by the tread of many feet and incapable of re 
the seed. ; 

5. rocky ground: that is (cf. Luke’s ‘on the rock’), not 
merely mixed with stones, but solid rock thinly covered 
soil, The seed might penetrate a little way, but could have o 
depth of root and would speedily be scorched. 

7. among the thorns: in Matthew, ‘upon the thorns,’ that is 
thorny ground. Thorns, the nabk of the Arabs, are an abund 
crop in Syria. They look like the grain, and grow with it, b 
only to discover at last their deadly nature, and choke the whea 
when it should yield its increase. 

8. thirtyfold, and sixtyfold, and a hundredfold. Matthe 
begins with the highest degree of fruitfulness and goes down th 
scale. Luke says simply ‘a hundredfold.’ Writers, both ancien 
and modern, speak of the extraordinary fertility of Eastern sc 
(cf. Gen. xxvi. 12), and not least of that of Galilee. Of 
Plain of Gennesaret Dr. Robinson says, ‘its fertility can Soikse 
exceeded’ (Bib. Researches, ili, 285). 

The soils, therefore, have respectively the qualities of hardnes 
thinness, foulness, and goodness. The seed will have fortunes c 
responding to the soils. In one case it does not spring at 
in the second it springs but to wither; in the 
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_ And when he was alone, they that were about him 
th the twelve asked of him the parables. And he 
unto them, Unto you is given the mystery of the 





degrees of the soil’s softness, depth, and purity. 

‘ 9. Who heath ears to hear, let him hear: solemn words 
rted by all three Synoptists here ; spoken also in connexion 
with the sayings recorded in Matt. xi. I5, xiii. 43; Mark iv. 23; 
Luke xiv. 35. They do not occur in John’s Gospel; but in the 
Apocalypse they appear eight times. 


_ iv. 10-20. Explanation of the Parable; cf. Matt. xiii. 10-23; 
wuke viii. 9-15. 
-10. they that were abont him with the twelve asked of 
_ The meaning of the parable was not clear even to the 
ciples and the Twelve, far less to others. When he has finished 
is teaching for the time and the crowd is gone, he explains things 
i private. He does this in response to a request made by his 
disciples (Luke viii. 9). 

11. the mystery. By this is meant a secret that is told or is 
_ destined to be told; in that sense the gosfel (Rom. xvi. 25; 1 Cor. 
ii. I, 7), or some particular part or truth of it, e.g. the calling of 
the Gentiles (Eph. iii. 3), the change at the Resurrection (1 Cor. 
Xv. 51), is a ‘mystery.’ 
; them that are without. Those outside the circle of the 

disciples. Mark alone gives this phrase. 
_ all things are done in parables. Parabolic teaching serves 
more than one good purpose. It conciliates attention; it wins 
place for strange or unwelcome truths in the mind; it illumines 
and illustrates; it helps the memory and stimulates reflection ; 
it guards the life of truth until it can be received. But it has also 
other use. It is, as Matthew Henry puts it, a ‘shell that keeps 
good fruit for the diligent, but keeps it from the slothful.’ It is 
his penal object or result that is in view here. 
_ 12. that seeing they may see, and not ove Our Lord 
here makes use of certain words of the O.T. (Isa. vi. 10) which 
‘appear repeatedly in the N. T. (cf. John xii. 40; Acts xxviii. 26), 
and which speak of a blindness that comes on the people as the 
penalty of their grossness and the hardening of their minds. He 
plies these words to the case of those who crowded him and 
t were ‘without.’ He spoke as he did to the dull and carnal 
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and not perceive; and hearing th 
understand ; lest haply they should turn ag 
13 Should be forgiven them. And he saith unto them 
Know ye not this parable? and’ how shall ye know a 
14,15 the parables? The sower soweth the word. And thes 
are they by the way side, where the word is sown: 2 
when they have heard, straightway cometh Satan, and 
taketh away the word which hath been sown in them 
16 And these in like manner are they that are sown upot 
the rocky flaces, who, when they have heard the word 
17 Straightway receive it with joy; and they have no roo 
in themselves, but endure for a while; then, when 
tribulation or persecution ariseth because of the word, 
18 straightway they stumble. And others are they that are 
sown among the thorns ; these are they that have heard 


. ‘because seeing they see not’ (Matt. xiii. 13). So in Matthew itis 
expressed as vesu/t, But in Mark the words are given in terms o 
purpose—‘ that seeing they may see, and not perceive.’ For with 
God result is also purpose. This solemn and difficult saying touches 
one of the sovereign laws of the kingdom of God—the fact th 
in the Divine order and in the nature of things, refusal to receiv 
the truth issues in inability to see the truth. The love of darkness 
has for its penalty ultimate insensibility to the light. 

13. Know ye not this parable? The parable had its occasion 
in the moral condition of the disciples. It was intended to free 
them from those mistaken, unspiritual anticipations of his kingdom, 
which stood in the way of their understanding his teaching, and to 
help them to see that that kingdom was to come not immediatel 
and by power, but by means of a Divine message which requi 
time to do its work. 

14. soweth the word. The great subject of the parable, there- 
fore, is the word; this Divine message which he brought to men, 
the conditions of its efficiency, and the reception it was to have. 

15. the way side: a figure of the spiritually obtuse, or the 
hearer whose ear is reached but not his heart, who is as if the 
word had never come to him. 

16. the rocky places. So is it with the impulsive, heady 
hearer who receives the word, but in a way so superficial that 
goes down at once before trial. i * 

18. among the thorns. A third type of mind, sympatheti 
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ess of riches, and the lusts of other things entering in, 
shoke the word, and it becometh unfruitful. And those 
are they that were sown upon the good ground; such as 
year the word, and accept it, and bear fruit, meee 
al d sixtyfold, and a hundredfold. 

_ And he said unto them, Is the lamp brought to be 
put under the bushel, or under the bed, avd not to be 
put on the stand? For there is nothing hid, save that 
it should be manifested; neither was anything made 
secret, but that it should come to light. If any man 
hath ears to hear, let him hear. And he said unto them, 
Take heed what ye hear: with what measure ye mete 
it shall be measured unto you: and more shall be given 
unto you. For he that hath, to him shall be given: 





the message and going far with it, but divided between God and 
the world, and so becoming ‘ unfruitful reaching nothing worthy 
e life or in service. 

a0. the good ground. The mind that ‘takes in’ the word, 
keeps it, and submits itself to its spiritual work, and so obtains, 
in smaller or larger measure, the good of life and the power of 
service. 


iv. 21-25. The Responsibility of Hearing ; cf. Luke viii. 16-18. 
21. thelamp. The kind of lamp no doubt that might be seen 
m any humble Galilean house, a simple earthenware saucer, 
perhaps, with wick and oil. 

22. that it should be manifested. As a lamp is given not 
n order to be covered, but that it may give light, so the word 
Bioiven by Christ to the disciples not that they may keep it for 

emselves, but that they may impart it to others. The explana- 

ion is offered perhaps with a view to the ‘mystery’ of the 
tingdom of God. The things of that kingdom are mysteries, but 
hey are misunderstood if they are taken to be secrets meant to 
remain secret. 
24, Take heed what ye hear. The importance of right hearing 
seen in this—that the measure of attainment in this matter of 
jowing the mystery of the kingdom will be the measure of the 
ittention given to the word. 
' 25. he that hath, to him shall be given. Another of the 
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e word, and the cares of the world, and the deceitful- r9 
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and he that hath not, from him sl 
even that which he hath. 
26 ©And he said, So is the kingdom of God, as if 
27 should cast seed upon the earth; and should sleep 
rise night and day, and the sec should spring up anc 
38 grow, he knoweth not how. The earth beareth frui 
of herself; first the blade, then the ear, then the f 
a9 corn in the ear. But when the fruit is ripe, staidlaehend 
he putteth forth the sickle, because the harvest is come 
great laws of the kingdom. Knowledge adds to knowledge. 7 


due exercise of the gift of insight into truth leads to larger in 
while neglect of gift leads to loss of gift. 


Sad) 
iv. 26-29. Parable of the Fruit-bearing Earth, Qne of the three 
parables which speak of the things of the kingdom in tena 
sower's work; akin to those of the sower and the éares, but ¥ 
a distinct purpose, and illustrating a different aspect of the ki 
dom. It is peculiar to Mark. 
27. and rise night and day. The picture is that of a farme 
who, having done the work of sowing which belongs to him a ; 
goes about in the ordinary way of life, and attempts n 
further, but patiently and hopefully leaves the seed to the actio’ 
of the forces in the earth. ‘ 
28. The earth beareth fruit of herself. The heart of 
parable is here, in the spontaneous action of the earth. While 
the man waits, the seed is passing through changes which aré 
independent of his action, and are due to the unconstrained, n¢ 
unaided operation of the forces stored in the soil. ren 
first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the 
These hidden forces work not only surely and effectively, b 
regularly, carrying the seed without fail through the conten! 
development of blade, ear, and full corn. d 
29. when the fruit is ripe: or, ‘alloweth.’ Only at the en 
has the farmer his time again. At last the seed returns to him ai 
the ripe grain which it is for him to gather. All through 
interval things have gone on in ways unknown to him, by th 
operation of powers hidden from him and uncontrolled by neers 
The parable is best described as that of the /ruat-bearing e 
It represents the kingdom of God indeed as a thing that gi 
silently and by successive orderly stages. But neither the secrec 
nor the gradual, regulated method of increase is the immediat 
point here. It is that the kingdom of God is a spiritual th 
introduced into the world, working in quiet and waitiegs £ 
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nd he said, How shall we liken the kingdom of 30 
yd? or in what parable shall we set it forth? It is 31 
ike a grain of mustard seed, which, when it is sown 
on the earth, though it be less than all the seeds 
hat are upon the earth, yet when it is sown, groweth 32 
up, and becometh greater than all the herbs, and putteth 


out great branches ; so that the birds of the heaven can 
ge under the ee thereof. 






rough the moral forces deposited in human life and society, and 
aa on to its assured eud by laws of its own. This is a word, 

erefore, of encouragement. The Parable of the Sower spoke of 
disappointments and failures due to the nature of the soil in which 
he seed is committed. This one speaks of hidden forces beyond 
x knowledge or control, which secure the growth of the seed, 
hen once it is fitly sown, and make it certain of increase. 


iv. 30-32. Parable of the Mustard Seed: cf. Matt. xiii. 31, 32; 
Luke xiii. 18, 19. 
si. mustard seed. Never mentioned inthe O.T. Inthe N. T. 
it occurs thrice on the lips of Christ, and always in respect of its 
wmaliness, viz. here (with the parallels in Matthew and Luke), in 
Matt. xvii. 20, and Luke xvii. 6. No doubt the common mustaréd- 
lant is meant ; not, as some have supposed, the tree known as the 
Bhardal which is said to grow as high as twenty-five feet. For 
that tree does not appear to have been known in the districts 
in which Jesus was teaching. 
_ less than all the seeds: that is, than those familiar to the 
Jews of these parts and wont to be handled by them. 
32. greater than all the herbs: that is, than all that had a place 
mma Jew’s garden. In hot countries the mustard (one of the tiniest 
( f seeds) grew to a great size, ten or twelve feet high—as tall, we 
are told, as a horse and his rider. 
f birds of the heaven can lodge. Not for nesting, but rather 
resting and for devouring the seeds. Birds are said to have 
special favour for the mustard and its branches. 
_ The point of the parable is in the contrast between the diminutive 
seed and the great increase. It is a word of hope, needed by the 
disciples and opportunely spoken, The kingdom of God as they 
now saw it was so unlike what they looked for, and so insignificant 
in its first appearance, as to suggest gloomy anticipations. This 
= was spoken to correct that mood of mind, and give the 
. 
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surance of a mighty future, notwithstanding the smali and 
scure beginning. The kingdom would yet cover the earth and 
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36 unto them, Let us go over unto the other side. 

























- them, as they were able to hear it: a 
spake he not unto them: but privately to his 07 
disciples he expounded all things. if 

And on that day, when even was come, he sa 


leaving the multitude, they take him with them, ¢ 








embrace the nations (cf. Ezek. xxxi. 6, 12). The growth of he 
kingdom of God had already been set forth in the O.T, under thi 
image of a tree (Ezek. iv. 10-12, xvii. 22, 24, xxxi. 3-9; Dan. iv. 
10-12), 


iv. 33-34. Method and Principle of Christ's Teaching: cf. 
xill. 34, 35. s 
33. many such parables. It is but a selection, therefore, tha 
is given by Mark. be 
as they were able to hear it. Jesus taught with a 
adaptation to the capacities of his hearers, beginning with t 
simpler questions of duty, proceeding to the deeper things of h 
kingdom, and unfolding these latter gradually. Cf John xvi. 1 
The Apostles taught on the same principle ; ef. 1 Cor. iii. 2; Heb 
V. 12, xii. 20. : 
34. without a parable spake he not unto them. We do n 
need, however, to take this to mean that he limited himself t 
the parabolic form of teaching on all occasions hereafter, _ 
expounded. The word is used of the interpreting of d. 
(Gen, xl. 8, xli, 8, 12), and also of the deciding of qu 
(Acts xix. 39). It was our Lord’s stated practice, the 
to open up to his disciples, when they were alone, the mea 
of the parables he had spoken to the people generally. tt 
finds a fulfilment of Ps. lxxviii. 2 in this habitual use of parab 
address (ch. xiii. 14). 


iv. 35-41. The Stilling of the Storm: cf. Matt. viii. 23-27, 
Luke viii. 22-25. Luke agrees with Mark in introducing © 
incident immediately after these parables. In all three Synopti 
it is followed immediately by the story of the Gadarene demonia 

35. on that day. Mark's note of time is very definite, ° uk: 
says simply ‘on one of those days.’ 

when even wascome. At the close, therefo of i an © 
hausting day’s work he proposes to cross to the o' er side, n 
doubt with a view to be free of the crowd and obtain rest. 
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36. take him. Said appropriately of the deers siting fl ; 
_ charge of the boat. see's 
ev so 
Page: 
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= was, in the boat. And other boats were with 
And there ariseth a great storm of wind, and 37 
waves beat into the boat, insomuch that the boat 
now filling. And he himself was in the stern, 38 
sep on the cushion: and they awake him, and say 
o him, Master, carest thou not that we perish? And 39 
awoke, and rebuked the wind, and said unto the 
Peace, be still. And the wind ceased, and there 


_ @s he was: without attempting any change or making any 
er provision for him. He was in the boat, and they start at 
ce. 
other boats. This is noticed only by Mark. They set out, 
obably, in eagerness to follow him. Nothingis told us of their 
€. 
37. ariseth a great storm of wind. Luke’s description is 
liarly true to nature—‘ there came down a storm of wind on 
lake.’ It was one of those sudden, fierce winds that sweep 
gwn from the heights upon the deep-set lake, through the great 
s that open out on the shore. 
_ now filling: not ‘ was now full,’ as in the A.V. The waves, 
iven with sudden violence, began to fill the boat. 
38. he himself: contrasting his tranquil slumber with the 
tumult raging about him, 
_ in the stern, asleep on the cushion. This picture of his 
tion is given by Mark alone. Matthew and Luke mention only 
sleeping. ‘In the stern ’—where he could rest, out of the way 
of those handling the boat. ‘ Asleep ’—because weary, like one of 
selves, and needing rest ; so fast asleep, too, as to be unconscious 
the tempest. This is the only occasion on which the Gospels 
tly ascribe sleepto him. ‘The cushion ’—a pillow, or perhaps 
leather seat of steersman or rower. 

_ they awake him: fear rendering them unable any longer to 
orbear. 

Master: properly ‘ teacher,’ ‘ Rabbi.’ 
¢arest thou not? An appeal with a touch of reproach in it, 
Which does not appear in Matthew or in Luke. 
39. And he awoke. What the noise of wind and wave did not 

is done at once by the call of the disciples. 

rebuked. All three Synoptists notice the fact: Mark alone 
ves the terms of the command addressed to the sea. 
be still: 4#. ‘be muzzled,’ as if the sea were a raging, 


= 


ating beast. The form of the word, too, means ‘be still forth- 
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go was a great calm. And he said unto the 
qvye fearful? have ye not yet faith? And 

exceedingly, and said one to another, | en 

this, that even the wind and the sea obey hi va 
5 And they came to the other side of the sea, 
a the country of the Gerasenes. And when he wi 


with and remain so.’ With reference to the shi 
‘ Peace’; with reference to the rushing waves—‘ be 
ceased: a picturesque word, expressing cessation 
toi’ and trouble, The lake sank back forthwith, like an exhau: 
creature, into motionless repose. E+, 
40. he said unto them. He had to rebuke the disciples as 
as the winds and waves. In Matthew the order is reverse 
the chiding of the disciples precedes the stilling of the ; 
elements. af 
fearful. Courage fled because their trust failed. ’ 
have ye not yet faith? ‘Not yet’—after all they had : 
in these many days of association with him. Luke puts it, 
is your faith?’ They had it in a measure, but it was not an 
then when they ueeded it. ac. Soll 
41. feared exceedingly. They are mastered now by diffe: el 
kind of fear—not weak timidity, but wholesome awe. 
Who then is this? New questions spring te ‘their lip 
indicating how profoundly they are moved, greater impre 10 
is made upon them by this work than by any other th 1aV 
yet witnessed. It came home to themselves and concerned 
uncontrollable forces of nature which put their awe on 
folk like them. To them it meant more than even the t 
of demons (i. 27). : . 


v. 1-20. The Gerasene Demoniac: cf. Matt. viii. 28-32; L 
26-33. The three Synoptists agree in bringing the inci 
the Gerasene or Gadarene demoniac, the woman with the issu 
and the daughter of Jairus together in their narratives. Mark ar 
Luke do this more completely than Matthew. These incidents 
placed by Matthew, however, in a different relation to othe n 
from that which they have in Mark and Luke. Inthe First Gosp 
the healing of this demoniac and the stilling of the storm whit 
it follows are introduced after the restoration of Peter's mothe 
in-law and the incidents of the scribe and the disciple. 

1. the other side of the sea: that is, the eastern side, 

the country of the Gerasenes. The question of the lc 
is one of great difficulty, in respect both of topography 
variation in the text. The ancient MSS. differ greatly in 
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the tombs a man with an unclean spirit, who had 3 
is dwelling in the tombs: and no man could any 
re bind him, no, not with a chain, because that 4 
e had been often bound with fetters and chains, 
and the chains had been rent asunder by him, and 


‘three Synoptical Gospels, and they differ in such a way as to point 
to a different designation of the place in each of the three. The 
evidence is in favour of ‘the country of the Gadarenes’ as the 
reading of Matthew; ‘the country of the Gerasenes’ as that of 
“Mark; ‘the country of the Gergesenes’ as that of Luke, though 
the R. V. prefers ‘Gerasenes’ in Luke as well as in Mark. It is 
possible that Gerasenes and Gergesenes are different pronunciations 
of the same word or a copyist’s confusion of one with the other. 
What then is the place in view? It cannot be the Gerasa in 
Gilead, which is identified with Jerash ; for that is some twenty 
“miles east of the Jordan. Nor can it well be the Gadara which 
‘Matthew’s reading might suggest, and which is identified with 
Um-Keiss; for that was at least six miles south of the lake, and 
‘Was separated by a deep gorge from the plain sloping down to 
the lake. The conditions of the narrative are best fulfilled by 
-acertain Khersa or Gersa, the ruins of which remain, occupying 
a site sufficiently near the sea, shewing traces of tombs, and 
within about a mile of the point at which the hills descend by 
i steep, even slope to within. forty feet of the water's edge. The 
district known as ‘the country of the Gadarenes’ may have 
_ extended to the lake, and so have included this Khersa. 

2. straightway there met him: not even in this remote 
locality was there rest for him. No sooner is he on shore than 
there is a call upon his grace. Matthew speaks of ‘ #wo possessed 
"with devils.’ Mark and Luke notice only one. 

_ 3. tombs. The man had his dwelling in these, and now came 
from them. They were sometimes built above ground, oftener 
perhaps they were caves in the rocks, natural or excavated. To 
touch a dead body or a grave was to become unclean, according 
o the Jewish Law (Num, xix. 11, 16). 

] no man could any more pind him. To such a pass had it 
‘come with him that he was now beyond all restraint. Not even 
fetters could hold him. 

_ 4. because that he had been often bound. Trial had been 
‘made both with fetters and with manacles, but to no purpose. 
rent asunder... broken in pieces. A vivid description of 
mtameable, frenzied strength, tearing chains in bits and ‘ crushing 
fetters ’ like so much pottery. 
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the fetters broken in pieces: 
5 to tame him. And always, night and day, ir 
and in the mountains, he was crying out, and - a 
6 himself with stones. And when he saw Jesus from afar 
7 he ran and worshipped him ; and crying out with a loud 
Voice, he saith, What have I to do with thee, Jesus, 
thou Son of the Most High God? I adjure thee by 
8 God, torment mé not. For he said unto him, Come 
9 forth, thou unclean spirit, out of the man, And he 
asked him, What is thy name? And he saith unto 


5. crying out, and cutting himself. Each of the Evangelists 
adds something to the picture of the terror of the man’s condition. 
Matthew notes that he made the way impassable ; Mark that he 
cried and cut himself in his fury ; Luke that ‘for a long time he 
had worn no clothes.’ re 

6. from afar. A touch peculiar to Mark. rate 

ran and worshipped him. From a distance catching sight of 
Jesus, he comes bounding on in his fierce madness, but when he 
rp tid near him his mood changes and ‘he prostrates himself 
n awe. Pe 
7. what have I to do with thee? There is here the same 
repudiation of anything in common with Jesus as in the previous 
_ Case in i, 23. a 
Son of the Most High God. In the former case Jesus was 
addressed as ‘the Holy One of God.’ Here his Messiahship is 
confessed as a Divine Sonship, and the God to whom he is said 
to be in that relation of Sonship is designated by a peculiar O. T. 
name. It is a name that goes back to the oldest stages of Hebrew 
faith and worship, while it is used also in the Poetic and Prophetic 
books. See such passages as Gen. xiv. 18, &c. ; Num. xxiv. 16 
(Balaam’s prophecy) ; Deut. xxxii. 8; Ps. xviii. 1g, xxi. 7, xlvi. 4, 
], 14, Ixxvii. ro, lxxviii. 17, xci. 1, 9, &e.; Isa. xiv. 14. It is | 
a note of the supremacy of God. In the N. T. it is most frequent 
in Luke, 
torment me not. Matthew puts it in the form of a question 
and as if the torment were a thing anticipated, but a penalty of 
the future fulfilling itself too soon if it came now—*Art thou 
come hither to torment us before the time?’ Mark alone gives the 
adjuration., 

9. What is thy name? The question is put ps to clear 

the man’s mind and bring matters to the point. confusion of 
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My name is Legion; for we are many. And he 
ought him much that. he would not send them away 
t of the country. Now there was there on the moun- 
n side a great herd of swine feeding. And they 
ought him, saying, Send us into the swine, that we 
May enter into them. And he gave them leave. And 
the unclean spirits came out, and entered into the 
eae 
onsciousness is seen in the mixed, contradictory utterances, now 
human and now demoniac. 
_ Legion: the name of a division of the Roman army, number- 
“ing 4,000, 5,000, or 6,000 men, and making one of the most 
_ tremendous instruments ever handled by the captains of war. In 
applying this name to himself the possessed man appealed to 
' Christ’s pity. It meant that he was miserable and helpless in the 
grasp of the most terrible, resistless, and harassing of evil forces— 
sufferer from a demoniac power which was not one indeed, but 
the aggregate of many. 
10. out of the country. This no doubt means out) of this 
Gerasene territory with which they were familiar. But in Luke 
_the request is that Jesus should not command them to ‘ depart into 
the abyss’ ; which may mean the deep waters there before them, 
or rather the place of torment in the nether world. 
_ Ii. a great herd of swine. Mark alone gives the number, 
‘about two thousand.’ It is not stated whether the herd was the 
“property of Gentiles or of Jews. It is not clear to what extent, 





_ Lord’s time ; but through most of their history they seem to have 
_ avoided it. The eating of swine’s flesh was forbidden by the Law 
(Lev. xi. 7; Deut. xiv. 8). The flesh and blood of swine are 


(Isa. Ixv. 4, lxvi. 3, 17; cf..1 Macc. i. 47). 

' 13. gave them leave. With reference to the loss that ensued 
‘and the difficulty supposed to be created by the destruction of 
property, it is to be noticed that Christ’s word did not go beyond 
bermission. ‘Those who measure rightly the value of a human 
‘spirit thus restored to itself, to its fellow men, and to God,’ says 
Dr. Plumptre, ‘ will not think that the destruction of brute-life was 
dear a price to pay for its restoration.’ It may be, too, that 
n the sufferer’s mental condition, and in order to his perfect 
ecovery of the calm and clearness of the normal, undivided con- 
: iousness, it was necessary that he should have some unmistak- 
e, visible evidence of his deliverance from the malign powers 
nthralling him. 


if to any, the keeping of swine prevailed among the Jews of our 


“regarded by the O. T. as heathen offerings, offerings of abomination - 
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<i 
swine: and the herd rushed down 
sea, in number about two thousand; and they 

14 choked in the sea. And they that fed them fled, and 
told it in the city, and in the country. And they came 

15 to see what it was that had come to pass: And they 
come to Jesus, and behold him that was possessed 
with devils sitting, clothed and in his right mind, even 

16 him that had the legion: and they were afraid. And 
they that saw it declared unto them how it befell him 


that was possessed with devils, and concerning the 


tes Sak 








ve STOWE 
the herd rushed down the steep into the sea. ‘We are 
told,’ says the author of The Rob Roy on the Jordan (p. 411), * 
the whole herd of swine ran violently down a steep place. Liter- 
ally it is ‘down the steep” in all three reports. It does not say 
that it was a high place, but steep, and that they ran (not fell) 
down this into the sea. There are several steeps near the sea 
here, but only one so close to the water as to make it sure that if 
a herd ran violently down they would go into the sea. Here, — 
for a full half-mile, the beach is of a form different from any other 
round the lake, and from any that I have noticed in any or 
sea before. It is flat until close to the edge» There a hedge of 
oleanders fringes the end of the plain, and immediately below 
these is a gravel beach inclined so steep that when my boat was 
at the shore I could not see over the top even by standing up; 
while the water alongside is so deep that it covered my paddle 
(seven feet long) when dipped vertically a few feet from the shore. 
Now if the swine rushed along this short plain toward this hedge » 
of underwood (and in the delta of Semakh their usual feeding-place 
would be often among thick brushwood of this kind) they would 
instantly pass through the shrubs and then down the steep 
gravel beyond into the deep water, where they would surely be 
drowned.’ oy 
14. they came to see. These would be the people of the 
town and the countryside, largely heathen, ‘The presence of » 
these unclean animals, so abhorrent to the Jews, indicates, what 
we know from other sources, that the region was inhabited by 
a mixed population, in which Gentiles predominated” (Gould). 
15. clothed and in his right mind: so complete a trans- 
formation. Luke states explicitly (which Mark does not do) that 
in his demonised condition the man ‘for a long time , . — } 
worn no clothes’ (viii. 27). : 
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wine. And they began to beseech him to depart 
from their borders. And as he was entering into the 
boat, he that had been possessed with devils besought 


“not, but saith unto him, Go to thy house unto thy 
friends, and tell them how great things the Lord hath 
_ done for thee, and Zow he had mercy on thee. And 
; he went his way, and began to publish in Decapolis 





4 17. they began to beseech him to depart. The first impression 
_ produced upon the people by the sight of the restored demoniac 
was that of fear (verse 15). When the whole story was told 
them their sense of awe passed into anxiety to get the Healer out 
| of their neighbourhood. Perhaps they dreaded further loss. In 
_ no other case did a miracle wrought by Christ have an effect like 
q this, adverse to himself. F 
18. that he might be with him. The sense of indebtedness 
"and gratitude would naturally make him anxious to cling to 
: ‘Jesus—perhaps also the vague fear of what might happen if he 
_ were separated from the Fount of healing power. 
7 19. suffered him not. Jesus had a higher mission for him. 
He was to return to the home which he had exchanged for the 
tombs, and be a witness there for the Healer. Cf. the case of 
_ #£neas, Acts ix. 35. 
t tell them. In the case of the leper (i. 44), and again in that 
of the witnesses of the raising of Jairus’s daughter (v. 43), he 
commanded silence. In this instance he enjoins the publication 
of the miracle. The reason for the difference in this matter is 
_ not stated. It may have lain in the character of the man, or it 
_ may have its explanation in the nature of the region. For this 
_ was Persea, and in that remoter district, where also he would 
__ be less known, there might be less risk from publicity. 
- the Lord: the O.T. name for God. So the works done by 
_ Jesus are declared by him to be works done by God through 
him. Cf, Peter’s address, Acts ii. 22. 
_ 20. in Decapolis. Only Mark mentions the locality by name. 
_ The term occurs only three times in the N.T.—here, and in 
Matt. iv. 25; Mark vii. 31. It means the region or confederation 
_ of the ‘ten cities.’ The district cannot be very exactly defined. 
_ Probably its limits varied somewhat from time to time, as the 
names of the cities also varied. Pliny gives them as follows :— 
_ Scythopolis, Hippos, Gadara, Pella, Philadelphia, Gerasa, Dion, 
_ Canatha, Damascus, Raphana. With the exception of Scythopolis 
' (the ancient Bethshan, modern Beisan) they seem, therefore, to 
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him that he might be with him. And he suffered him : 
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_ territories in B.c. 65, the cities were rebuilt and had cert 
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how great things Jesus had done f 

did marvel. Ae = re 
And when Jesus had crossed over again in the 

unto the other side, a great multitude was gath 
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have been all east of the Jordan and to the south-east of alilee, 
within Gilead and Bashan. After the Roman conquest of these — 


privileges bestowed on them. Sy 

all men did marvel. The population of these parts was 
made up probably of natives, Greek-speaking colonists who ha 
settled before the Roman conquest, and later Roman colonists, 
While it is said that ‘all men did marvel,’ it is not said that any 
became disciples of Jesus, nor is it likely that this would be the 
case with men who were so wishful that he should quit their 
district. re 


v. 21-24. The case of Jairus and his daughter: cf. ‘ 
ix. 18, 19; Luke viii. 41, 49. Three instances of the exercise - 
of the miraculous power of Jesus in raising the dead to life 
are recorded in the Gospels—one where life had little more 
than fled, another where burial was impending, a third where 
the tomb had held its tenant for days. There were reasons for 
the selection of these three for record, in the nature of the case, 
if not in evidential value. For one was the case ofa ruler’s ; 
child, another that of a widow's only son, and the third that of the 
Lord’s friend, the brother of the sisters whom he loved. But of 
the three only the case of Jairus is reported by all the S; 5 
while the miracle at Nain is told only by Luke, and thatof Bethany — 
only by John. Mark’s narrative here is the most vivid and cir- 
cumstantial. He enables us to follow the event in all its ing 
and impressive details from beginning toend. Matthew's account 
is brief, Luke’s is fuller. There are also certain differences in 
the connexion of this event and in the particulars. 1 ado 

21. the other side: the western side again, and, as we may 
judge, the neighbourhood of Capernaum. ical 

a great multitude was gathered. The Gerasenes on the 
eastern side had been eager to see him depart. The people 
of the western side were eager to have him back. They ‘were 
all waiting for him,’ as Luke tells us, ina crowd upon the shoré. 
The incident that follows is introduced by Luke as well pte & 
Mark immediately after that of the Gerasene demoniac. But 
Matthew attaches it to the visit of the disciples of John who — 
questioned Jesus on the subject of fasting, and speaks of Jairus 
coming to Jesus, not by the sea, but in the house. I 
words are precise—‘while he spake these things unto th 
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seeing him, he falleth at his feet, and beseecheth 
nm much, saying, My little daughter is at the point 
of death: J pray thee, that thou come and lay thy 


behold, there came a ruler,’ Though it is his habit to group 
things, whether words or events, and that not according to their 
actual order, but according to subject, his words may indicate in 
this case the real historical order. 

22. one of the rulers of the synagogue. Luke calls him 
‘a ruler of the synagogue,’ Matthew says simply ‘a ruler.’ 
Usually there was only one such ‘president’ for each synagogue, 
though there might also be more than one. Paul and Barnabas 
were invited to give their word of exhortation in the Pisidian 
Antioch by ‘the rulers of the synagogue’ (Acts xiii. 15). The 
duties of such a ‘ruler,’ who was usually one of the elders of the 
congregation, had to do specially with the conduct of public 
worship, in its various parts of prayer, reading of Scripture, and 
exhortation. 

_. dairus. A name corresponding to the Jair of the O.T. 
‘A Jair is mentioned as a son of Manasseh in the time of Moses 
(Num. xxxii. 41 ; Deut. iii. 14, &c.), as one of the Judges (Judges x. 
3, &c.), as the father of Mordecai (Esther ii. 5), and’as the father of 
‘Ihanan (rt Chron. xx. 5). Nothing further is told us of this Jairus. 
It is supposed with some probability, however, that he belonged to 
Capernaum, and that thus he may have been one of those sent by 
‘the centurion who ‘built a synagogue’ to plead with Jesus on 
behalf of his sick servant (Luke vii. 3). Ifso, he might have had 
such previous knowledge of Jesus as would explain the earnestness 
and the confidence with which he approached him now, falling at 
his feet before all the crowd in a passion of entreaty. 

23. My little danghter : a fond diminutive, a term of endear- 
ment used only by Mark. It is from Luke (viii. 42) we learn she 
as his only daughter. 

_ at the point of death: Jit,‘ is in extremity.’ Luke says ‘she 
lay a dying.’ Matthew, who savs nothing of the message from 
the house, but gives a very concise statement in which the ruler’s 
tion is described in its final stage, represents him as saying, 
y daughter is even now dead.’ 

lay thy hands on her. Luke omits this, but Matthew gives 
The laying on of hands in cases of healing is mentioned again 
in 5, vii. 32, viii. 23, 25, xvi. 18. So, too, in Acts ix. 17, 
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14 And he went with him ; and a great 1 


him, and they thronged him. = 
25 And a woman, which had an issue of blood welve 
a6 years, and had suffered many things of many physicians, 


and had spent all that she had, and was nothing bettered, 





24. he went with him. Jesus at once left the seaside and set 
out with the father to the house of anxiety and sorrow, followed 
not only by his disciples (cf. Matt. ix. 19), but by a surging crowd 
pressing about him. 


v. 25-34. Incident of the woman with the issue of blood dal. 
Matt. ix. 20-22; Luke viii. 43-48. All three Synoptists record it 
as an episode in ’ the course of the story of Jairus. Here, therefore, 
we have a narrative in the heart of a narrative, a miracle 
amiracle. There is the further peculiarity that the healing work 
is done apart from the conscious act of Jesus. Here again Marlys 
narrative surpasses the others in its vivid realism. 

25. a woman, which had an issue of blood twelve years. 
Her malady had lasted as long as the other sufferer now soliciting 
the compassion of Jesus had lived. The length of time points” 
perhaps to the hemorrhage being of a periodical kind. Maladies 
of this kind were regarded as peculiarly afflictive ; n 
uncleanness attached to them (Lev. xv. 19). are 

26. suffered many things of many physicians. How 
senseless, useless, and costly the remedies were that used to be 
prescribed for such cases we learn from the Jewish books. Here 
is one of the simplest mentioned in the Talmud, the great esi) ak 
house of Rabbinical lore :—‘ Take of the gum of Alexandria 
weight of a zuzee (a small silver coin) ; of alum the same; 
crocus the same. Let them be bruised together, and given in 
wine to the woman that has an issue of blood. If this does not 
benefit take of Persian onions three logs ; boil them in wine, and 
give her to drink, and say, ‘‘ Arise from thy flux.” If this does not 
cure her, set her in a place where two ways meet, and let her 
hold a cup of wine in her right hand, and let some one come 
behind and frighten her, and say, “ Arise from thy flux.” But if 
that do not do, take a handful of cummin, a handful of crocus, 
and a handful of fenugreek. Let these be boiled in wine, and 
give them to her to drink, and say, “ Arise from thy flux.”’ And 
so on through a succession of further prescriptions, embracing the 
digging of seven ditches, the burning of vine-cuttings, the seating 
of the patient over one ditch and then over another, and the like. 
See Geikie’s The Life and Wordsof Christ, ii, 167, 168,and Ba 
Horae Heb. et Taim. on the passage. 
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nt rather grew worse, having heard the things concern- 27 
ing Jesus, came in the crowd behind, and touched his 
garment. For she said, If I touch but his garments, 28 
shall be made whole. And straightway the fountain 29 
of her blood was dried up; and she felt in her body 
that she was healed of her plague. And _ straightway 30 
Jesus, perceiving in himself that the power proceeding 
com him had gone forth, turned him about in the 
crowd, and said, Who touched my garments? And 31 
his disciples said unto him, Thou seest the multitude 





¥ 

' 

_ 2. having heard the things concerning Jesus. Her faith, 
which was strong, ready, and resolved, came by hearing. She 
belonged probably to some place at a distance, where she had had 
“no opportunity of seeing Jesus, but to which the report of his 
‘works had penetrated. She had come expectant; she had had to 
‘wait Her opportunity, and when it presented itself, she at once 

ized it. 
touched his garment. Mark and Luke state that it was ‘the 
border’ of his garment. She touched, that is, the edge or corner 
of the robe or one of the fringes or tassels fastened to it, The 

Jew was required by the Law to have tassels on the corners of his 

: square outer robe. They were made of twisted threads of white 
wool attached to the garment by a cord of blue (Num. xv. 38, &c.). 

bThe woman made her way through the crowd till she got near 

Jesus, and put her light touch on one of the corners of his garment 
or on the tassel of it hanging behind him. 

28. she said, If I touch but his garments. It was not merely 
that she thought, but that she said it, kept saying it indeed to herself, 
if not audibly to others. There was this weakness in her faith, 
that she thought her touch necessary, imagining, as it would seem, 
that the healing power was attached to the person of Jesus, to his 
arment, and indeed to that part of it of which strict Jews made so 
much. But he recognized the sincerity and the strength of her 
st. 

_ 29. felt in her body. The new physical sensations which 
at once thrilled her made her certain not only that the hemorrhage 

Was stopped, but that she was completely cured, 

80. perceiving in himself. If the sufferer had the sense of 

jealth, the Healer had the consciousness of power gone forth from 

im. It was only by this, as Mark’s narrative implies, that he became 

ware of the touch, and he ‘turned about’ to find out about it. 
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thronging thee, and sayest thou, Vh 
32 And he looked round about to see her that had 
33 this thing. But the woman fearing and bese 
knowing what had been done to her, came and fell 
34 down before him, and told him all the truth. And he 
said unto her, Daughter, thy faith hath made thee whole ; 
go in peace, and be whole of thy plague. : 
35 While he yet spake, they come from the ruler of 

















31. sayest thou, Who touched me? A question answering x 
question. To the disciples it seemed out of place to think of 
identifying any one individual's touch when there was about him 
a crowd so great that it was like to crush him. 

32. And he looked round about to see. Another of ie 
details which lead us to conclude that Mark’s narrative was ‘based 
on first-hand acquaintance with the facts. Jesus did not know. 
who had been benefited by the power that had gone forth from 
him, and he cast his eyes around in search of anything that 
might indicate the person. 

33. told him all the truth. Luke puts it even more strongly— 
‘declared in the presence of all the people for what cause she 
touched him.’ A trial it must have been to her womanly feeling, 
yet timid and trembling as she was, she came forward and coat 
nothing back from the Healer or from the people. 

34. Daughter: a name given by our Lord to no other woman 
but this. She had made a great venture in faith, and it was for 
her faith’s sake that Jesus confirmed the healing and gave her the 
word of peace. 

In the Apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus (vy. 26) the woman is 
said to have been called Veronica. Eusebius (Hist, Eccles. vii. pane 
mentions the tradition that she was a native of Ceesarea hey ap 
or Paneas. He adds that her house was shown there, and 
there stood at its gates on an elevated stone a brazen image of the 
woman in the attitude of a suppliant stretching out her hands to 
another figure supposed to represent our Lord. Eusebius tells 
us that this statue of our Lord remained till his own day, and 
was seen by him. 


v. 35-43. Continuation of the story of Jairus and his der 
cf. Matt. ix. 23-26; Luke viii. 49-56. 

35. While he yet spake. The interruption which had brought 
health and grace to one sufferer meant something sadly different 
to another. What a burden it must have been to the ruler’s faith! : 
It had arrested Jesus on his way to one who seemed to need 
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he synagogue’s #owse, saying, Thy daughter is dead: 
why troublest thou the Master any further? But Jesus, 36 
not heeding the word spoken, saith unto the ruler of 
‘the synagogue, Fear not, only believe. And he suffered 37 
no man to follow with him, save Peter, and James, 
and John the brother of James. And they come to the 38 
house of the ruler of the synagogue ; and he beholdeth 
‘a tumult, and many weeping and wailing greatly. And 39 





his help even more urgently than the woman. It had delayed 
him indeed till there appeared to be no more need of his com- 
passionate service. Messengers came from the ruler’s house 
announcing the damsel’s death. They came with these sad 
tidings, too, just at the moment when the Lord was speaking his 
word of blessing to the woman and became-again free to pass on. 
why troublest thou the Master (i.e. the Teacher or Rabbi) 
‘any further? The word meant originally to flay, and in later 
Greek to harass or inconvenience. It did not seem to occur to 
them that he who could heal might also recall the vanished life. 
‘So far as the Gospels shew, only-on one occasion up to this time 
had Jesus raised the dead to life, and that had been in another 
‘part of Galilee (Luke vii. 11, &¢.). 

36. not heeding. The A. V. ‘makes it’ ‘heard the word,’ and 

the margin'of the R.V. gives ‘overhearing.’ But it is rather 
‘asin the R.V. text. Jesus did hear what was said by the 
messengers, but»he took no notice of it. Instead of saying any- 
thing of it, he spoke a word of assurance and also of counsel to 
the ruler. 
_ 37. suffered no man to follow. Up to this critical point he 
ad done nothing to check the crowd. . Now he separates himself 
from all, even from his disciples, with the exception of Peter, 
and James, and John. This is the first appearance of the select 
circle of three within the chosen circle of the Twelve. 

38. a tumult... weeping and wailing greatly. Matthew 
entions also ‘the flute-players.’. The noisy lamentations indulged 
at Jewish funerals, the professional performers, the ‘mourning 
omen,’ the doleful music of the minstrels, &c., are often referred 
in the O. T. (Eccles, xii.'5; Jer. ix. 17; Amos v. 16; 2 Chron. 
XXV. 25). Of these unrestrained Oriental ways of shewing 
ief Van Lennep says—‘ As soon as death takes place the female 
embers of the household and the professional mourning-women 
ounce it to the neighbourhood by setting up their shrill and 
iercing cry—called the tah/i/—which is heard at a great’ distance 
id above every other noise, even the din of battle, and is quite 
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he, having put them all forth, taketh the father of the 
child and her mother and them that were with him, 
and goeth in where the child was. And taking the - 
child by the hand, he saith unto her, Talitha cumi; 
which is, being interpreted, Damsel, I say unto thee, 
Arise. And straightway the damsel rose up, and walked ; i 


Er Se 
characteristic of the East’ (Bible Lands, p. 586; cf. Clarkia diame 
and Luke, p. 80). si 
39. not dead, but sleepeth. He had not yet seen the demeiel, 
But by these words he does not mean that she was not really 
dead. . That. life was gone was clear to all. But he puts piv 
meaning upon her death. 
40. they laughed him to scorn. So it is, in the same terms, 
in) all three Synoptists, These excitable mourners 
quickly from wailing to derision, and from derision Pe i te 
wailing. q 
put them all forth: better, ‘ejected them all.’ . The word 
the same as is used of the expulsion of the traffickers =. 
Temple (xi. 15), and. suggests stern, authoritative command, — 
was incongruous to have the noisy jeering crowd of prone Oo 
and others about him on an occasion so solemn and so pathetic. 
It) was appropriate to have a few chosen companions aS 
witnesses of his action. Elijah was alone when he raised the 
widow's son (1 Kings xvii. 17-24), and Elisha when he restored 
the Shunammite’s child (2 Kings iv. 32-37). Jesus has the stricken 
parents and the select three with him in the chamber of death. ~ 
41. taking the child by the hand. The one thing done 
in the way of visible instrumentality; recorded by all three 
Synoptists. Bf. 
Talitha cumi: the original Aramaic words, treasured 
doubtless in the heart of Peter, one of the hearers, and ompaee 
preserved by Mark his ‘interpreter.’ 
damsel. A word found repeatedly in the Greek version of 
the O.T., but in the N. T. used only here and in the case oe 
daughter ‘of Herodias, 
Arise. That is, ‘waken out of thy sleep!’ 
42. straightway. The single word Arise! was enough. On 
the instant life returned to the dead child; and not only life but 
Strength —she ‘rose up,’ and she ‘walked.” ny aoedaisty 
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“for she was twelve years old. And they were amazed 
-straightway with a great amazement. And he charged 43 
them much that no man should know this: and he 

commanded that something should be given her to eat. 
And he went out from thence; and he cometh into 6 
his own country; and his disciples follow him. And 2 





for she was twelve years old. An explanation of her walk- 
ang. Though a child, she was old enough to be capable of that. 
43. charged them much. There were witnesses enough of 
the miracle; but they were enjoined not to publish it abroad, 
To do so then might have no better result than to kindle popular 
excitement and mistaken, premature expectations which, instead 
of helping his real work, would hinder and confuse it. 
given her to eat. A second charge, revealing his considerate 
attention to details. The child’s immediate need was not over- 
looked. That she should have food shewed also how complete 
her recovery was, and how natural her condition, : 


vi. 1-6. Visit to Nazareth and Rejection there: cf. Matt. xiii. 
53-58. See also Luke iv. 16-30. The difficulty here is as to the 
relations in which the three narratives stand to each other. 

Matthew's narrative is in most respects a pretty close: parallel 
to Mark’s. There are also resemblances between these two and 
the third narrative in Luke. So that not a few suppose all three to 
be versions of one and the same event. There are, however, 
noticeable differences between Luke’s account and the others. 
Luke places the visit which he records at the very beginning 
of our Lord’s ministry; he dwells upon the fierce wrath of the 
townsfolk ; and he connects their murderous intentions with our 
_Lord’s departure to Capernaum. Luke’s narrative, therefore, 
appears to refer to an earlier visit; while Matthew and Mark 
deal with a second visit, made perhaps with the twofold purpose 
of renewing his relations with his mother and his brothers and 
“endeavouring again to commend himself to his fellow townsmen. 
Nor is there any improbability in the supposition that he should 
Biave made two visits to his old home, and that these should have 
had much in common as regards both his message and the reception 
given him. 

- 1. from thence: from the house of Jairus, or from the city or 
district in which it was. Probably his wish was to get away from 
these hampering crowds. 

___ his own country: that is, Nazareth and its parts. Neither 
“Mark nor Matthew mentions it by name here, but it was there he 
a his youth and there that his people lived (Luke iy. 16). 
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_ symagogue: and many hearing him 
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when the sabbath was come, he beg 


saying, Whence bath this man ‘these, 1 ngs. 
What is the wisdom that is given unto this 
‘ what mean such mighty works wrought by. his d 
3 Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary, and brother 
of James, and Joses, and Judas, and Simon? —— 





2. began to teach. He came accompanied by his di 
not as a private visitor, but as one with a mission to “nthe ym 
took the first opportunity of delivering his message—in 

gue on his first sabbath. 

astonished. The impression made by his words on Z 
occasion was different from that produced by the visit Badan | 
in Luke's Gospel. Amasement was the effect now, Rie ok 
fury the effect then. ve : 

“mighty works: ‘powers,’ i¢. miraculous powers. _The | 
report had reached them of miracles done by his means. cing 
are astonished at the change in him indicated by the ‘ 
which they had listened to and by the works of which they ha 
heard something. 


| 8. the carpenter. The only occasion on which he is fe 
carpenter's 





















explicitly ‘the carpenter.” In Matthew. he. is ‘the 
son.’ Every Jew had to learn a trade, Jesus would 
learn the one followed by Joseph, and would work in ees at 
Nazareth. The Apocryphal gospels have much tli sta 
to say of him in this connexion. Justin Martyr tells 
time (the middle of the second century) rakes, harrows, an 
articles were preserved which were said to have been, pa aga by 
Jesus. The Gospel of the Infancy represents him as setting Josep h 
right when he blundered in his work. ster 
son of Mary. There is no reference to Joseph. — Hen nce 
it has been inferred that Mary was now widowed. J 
mentioned, however, in Luke’s narrative of the earlier visit (iv 
He passes now out of sight, whether he had died in the i 
or still survived. , om 
brother of James. As to the brothers of Jesus 2 ea 
Their names are given only here and in Matt. xiii. 55. 
James: the head of the Church of, Jerusalem, as 
from Acts xii. 17, xv. 13, xxi, 18%, called by Paul ‘the 
brother’ (Gal. i. 19) ; mentioned also as one of the three ‘J 
(Gal. ii. 9, 12); the probable author of the Zpiséle of LOMA, 
Joses. In Matthew ‘ Joseph’ (xiii, 55). > 
Judas. The probable author of the Epistle of 
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not his sisters here with us? And they were offended 
him. And Jesus said unto them, A prophet is not 4 
without honour, save in his own country, and among 
his own kin, and in his own house. And he could 5 
there do no mighty work, save that he laid his hands 
upon a few sick folk, and healed them. And he mar- 6 
yelled because of their unbelief. 








(Hist. Eccl. iii. 20), quoting from Hegesippus, an historian of the 

second century, speaks of the ‘ grandchildren of Judas, called the 

_ brother of our Lord,’ as living in the time of the Emperor Domitian 
(A. D. 81-96). 

Simon. Mentioned also in the parallel passage in Matthew, 
but nowhere else. He is identified by some with Simon the 
_ Cananzan, and by others with the martyr Symeon, the head of 
the Jerusalem Church after the death of James; but in neither 
" case on any sufficient basis of fact. 

his sisters. Their names are never given. All that we 

know of them is that they lived in Nazareth, as the present passage 
“indicates. “This (with the parallel in Matt. xiii. 56) is the only 
_ mention of them in the Gospels, unless it be, according to one 
form of the text, in Mark iii. 32. In Acts i. 14 Mary and the 
brethren are noticed as among those who continued in prayer 
in Jerusalem. But nothing is said of the sisters. 

offended in him. First ‘astonished,’ and then ‘scandalized.’ 

The difference between what his teaching and the ‘powers’ 
reported to be in his hands made him now to be, and what they 
knew him to have been, was too much for them. 
_ 4. A prophet is not without honour. Compare what is 
said of Jeremiah and the men of Anathoth (Jer. xi. 21). His 
“use of this proverb was an indirect claim to the rank of a 
Bee pliet. 
{ and among his own kin. Mark alone inserts this#he 
"sentence in which he names the sharpest pang in a bitter trial. 
5. could... do no mighty work. Matthew says simply, ‘he 
did not many mighty works.” The inability declared by Mark was 
a moral inability, not any physical arrest put upon his ‘ powers.” 
The moral conditions were wanting. 

“a, few sick folk: There were, therefore, exceptions; some 
‘hidden ones’ with a claim upon his compassion and with the 
‘inward preparation for the healing gift. 

6. marvelied. It belonged to the integrity of his human nature 
that he was capable of real wonder as of real love and pity. ‘The 
- of life,’ says Dr."Swete, ‘especially those which belong 
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And he went round about the villages teaching. : 

7 And he called unto him the twelve, and began to 
send them forth by two and two; and he gave them 
8 authority over the unclean spirits; and he charged them 
that they should take nothing for heir journey, save a 
staff only ; no bread, no wallet, no money in their purse ; 

g but ¢o go shod with sandals: and, sasd he, put not on 
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to its ethical and spiritual side, created genuine astonishment in 
the human mind of Christ.’ The faith of the centurion (Matt. viii. : 
to), and the prejudiced unbelief of the men of Nazareth, were both 
among these ‘surprises of life’ to him. They are the aa lie ; 
in which wonder is definitely attributed to him. 


vi, 7-13. Mission of the Twelve : cf. Matt. ix. 35—x. 1, x. 5—xi. - 
Luke ix. 1-6. This mission is given at much greater length by 
Matthew than by Mark and Luke. His work being defeated in 
Nazareth by the prejudiced attitude of the people, he leaves the 
town, and begins a teaching tour among the villages. The extent 
of this tour is not distinctly indicated in any of the narratives, 
but there is no reason to suppose that it was confined to the 
immediate neighbourhood of Nazareth itself. 

7. began to send them forth. The Twelve had an official 
position, and were originally destined for missionary service. He 
had been preparing them for that, and naw he sends them forth on 
their first definite mission. 

by two and two. Mark alone notices this arrangement, 
Each would thus help the other, and their testimony would be 
more telling. As they went forth in pairs, six different districts 
could be overtaken. 

authority over the unclean spirits. From Matthew and 
Luke we see that their commission embraced also healing and 
preaching. 

8. nothing ... save a staff only. They were to be content 
with the simplest equipment. Usually journeys in the East were 
carefully prepared for. These men were to go forth promptly 
and as they were, taking neither bread, nor wallet, nor money, 
nor anything beyond the staff which every traveller carried. 
Matthew says ‘or staff,’ and Luke ‘neither staff, nor wallet, 
Mark’s. ‘save a staff only,’ is much the same as ‘at most — 
a staff.’ The ‘wallet’ or ‘scrip’ (A. V.) was a leathern 
swung over the shoulder, containing food for the journey. 1 
‘purse’ was the loose girdle, in the folds of which the ene 
was placed. 

9. shod with sandals: the engi covering tor the feet, 
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o coats. And he said unto them, Wheresoever ye 
mter into a house, there abide till ye depart thence. 
nd whatsoever place shall not receive you, and they 
éar you not, as ye go forth thence, shake off the 
just that is under your feet for a testimony unto them. 
Ind they went out, and preached that men should 
pent. And they cast out many devils, and anointed 
vith oil many that were sick, and healed them. 

_ And king Herod heard ‘hereof; for his name had 





Shoes also were worn by Jews, costly shoes, such as were in 
‘use among the Babylonians, furnished with upper leather. 
two coats. As Mark puts it, it is the wearing of two coats 
on this journey that is forbidden ; as Matthew and Luke express 
it, it is the possession of two coats that is in view. They were 
to encumber themselves with nothing that would be unsuitable for 
lain men going about among ordinary folk. The ‘coat’ or ‘tunic’ 
was the garment worn under the cloak. In the case of the poor it 
ight be the only garment. 
._ 10. there abide till ye depart thence. They were not to 
gad about from house to house, but to continue with the family 
that received them so long as they remained in the place, 
a 11. shake off the dust: a symbolical act of renunciation. It 
“was a testimony to the inhospitable that they were put upon a 
level with the heathen. 

12. should repent. The burden of their preaching, therefore, 
was that with which both the Baptist and the Master began, 
_ 13. anointed with oil. This wasacommon specific with Jewish 
‘physicians. Only once again in the N.T. is it referred to in 
“connexion with healing, viz, in Jas..v. 14. Though the Twelve 
used unction, it is not said that Jesus himself employed it in any 













) vi. 14-16. “Herod’s fear: ef. Matt. xiv. 1,'2; Luke ix: 7-9. 
‘The report of the miracles done by the Twelve reaches the tetrarch. 
He concludes that Jesus must be John risen from the dead. 

~ 14. king: here a title of courtesy only, the proper designation 
being #trarch, as in Matthew and Luke. The “tetrarch,’ properly 
speaking, was the governor of the fourth part of a country or 
province. Under the Empire it was a title of tributary princes of 
less than regal rank. In the N.T. it is given to three rulers, 
the Herod of this passage, Herod Philip ‘tetrarch of the region 
‘of Iturzea and Trachonitis’ (Luke iii. 1), and Lysanias ‘tetrarch 
of Abilene’ (Luke iii. 1). 


to 
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16 But Herod, when he heard ¢hereof, said, John, w 
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from the dead, and therefore do these powers 


15in him. But others said, It is Elijah. And — 
said, // is a prophet, even as one of the p 


Herod: that is, Herod Antipas, son of Herod the Great ; 
Malthacé a Samaritan; tetrarch of Galilee and Perea by 
father’s will; married first to a daughter of Aretas, king of 
Petrzea, and then to Herodias. He is the Herod to whom ow 
Lord was sent by Pilate (Luke xiii. 6, &c.). In the Gospels 
appears as a sénsual, cunning, capricious, cruel, w unscry 
pulous, superstitious, despotic prince (Matt. xiv. 9; Luke iii, “ro, 
xiii. 31, 32, &c.). He founded the city of Tiberias in honour of 
the emperor. Losing the favour of Caligula, he was condemned 
to perpetual banishment at Lyons and died in exile: us 4: 

heard thereof: that is, of the miracles wrotght by the 
Twelve. These latest events and others before them had made 
the name of Jesus widely known. te dae, | 

and he said, John the Baptist is risen from the dead: 
rather ‘the Baptizer.’ For the term uséd here is not the official 





according to which it was the popular belief ( 
therefore, had accepted) that John had rea 
, therefore do these powers work in _ John 
miracle during his lifetime. But if he had in risen fror 
dead, it would not be strange that new powers, si 
wers, should be active in him. #cRES -s 
15. others said, It is Elijah. Various opinions were taken, 
however, of the extraordinary person called Jesus. If some 
him to be John risen, others thought he must be the promi 
Elijah, while others still held him to be not indeed that great 
figure among the prophets, but at least ‘a prophet, even as one of 
the prophets,” that is, a true prophet, like one of the recognized 
order of prophets. arto ogared 
16. John, whom I beheaded, he is risen. This is what Hero¢ 
himself feels that Jesus must be. He speaks under the stress 
of an evil conscience—‘ he whom I (the emphasis is. on the J) 
beheaded, this man is risen.” Whether Herod was a 
or not, he was an utter worldling. But his guilty conscien 
drove him for the moment into belief in the resurrection of the 
dead, and into the conviction that of the different explanatic 
given of Jesus the right one was that which identified him with 
John, af a "et 4 
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I Bacheaded; he is risen, For Herod himself had sent 


forth and laid hold upon John, and bound him in 
prison for the sake of Herodias, his brother Philip’s 





) vi. 17-29. The Story of John’s Imprisonment and Death.» An 
“episode introduced in explanation of Herod’s view of Jesus. 

f, Matt. xiv. 3-12; also Luke iii. 19, 20. Luke gives only a brief 
“statement of what Jed to John’s imprisonment. Mark’s account 


pe: 17. For Herod himself. Mark represents the seizure of the 
‘Baptist as emphatically Herod’s own act. Where he arrested him, 
“whether at Anon (John iii. 23) or elsewhere, is not stated. But 
the circumstances that led him to take the fatal step are related at 
length. 
in prison. According to Josephus (Antig. xviii. 5. 2) the 
prison was the strong fortress of Machzrus in Perzea, the modern 
Mzkaur, known as the ‘diadem’ and the ‘black-tower’ or ‘black- 
Beiress,” some miles to the east of the northern end of the Dead 
ig It had been fortified at an early date, then demolished by 
Sabinius and fortified anew by Herod the Great. It was in the 
possession of the King of Arabia, according to Josephus (Anfig. 
xviii. 5. I), in the time of Herod Antipas, How it came into the 
hands of the latter we are not informed. Canon Tristram found 
‘two dungeons among the ruins at Mkaur, still shewing in their 
masonry the holes in which staples of wood or iron once had been 
fastened, He thinks one of these may have been the prison-house 
a John. See his Land of Moab, chap. xiv. 
Herodias. Daughter of Aristobulus, son of Herod the Great 
Ne Mariamne, the beautiful daughter of Simon the high priest, 
‘She was the sister of Agrippa I—the Herod who killed James with 
the sword, imprisoned Peter, and died by the horrible death re- 
ported in the N.T. (Acts xii. 1-3, 23). Her mother was Bernice 
or Berenice, daughter of Salome, Herod’s sister. Herodias 











heron one of his journeys to Rome. Her ambition also proved 
the ruin of Antipas. la 
his brother Philip’s wife. This member of the Herodian 
1 Daily: i is to be distinguished from the Philip who is referred to in 
ke’s Gospel as the, ‘tetrarch of the region of Iturea and 
frachonitis’ (iii.1). ,The latter was the son of Herod the Great 


and Cleopatra of Jerusalem, and is described by Josephus as 


wife : for he had married her. For John said unto 
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Herod, It is not lawful for theaileo hate th 
19 wife. And Herodias set herself against him, anid 
20 to kill him; and she could not ; for Herod feared Joh 

knowing that he was a righteous man and a holy, anc 

kept him safe. And when he heard him, he was 
ax much perplexed; and he heard him gladly. And when 

a convenient day was come, that Herod on his birthday 


a prince ‘moderate and peaceful in his rule’ (Antg, xviii. 4. 1) 
The former was Herod, called also Philip, as appears from this 
passage and Matt. xiv. 3, son of Herod the Great and Mariamne, 
This Herod or Philip spent a private, undistinguished life. The 
ea that he was the first spouse of Herodias has kept his name 
alive. 
18. not lawful. Philip, the husband of Herodias, was still ali 
Antipas's wife, the daughter of Aretas, also was alive. She had 
been living with her husband, and fled to her father only when 
she heard of the determination of Antipas to have’ : 
Further, Herodias was niece to Antipas. } 
19. set herself against him. She was not content with seeing 
John cast into prison, but nursed her grudge against him an¢ 
watched her opportunity to compass his death. 
20. feared John. The Baptist’s character made itself felt. The 
voluptuary whom he had boldly rebuked had a salutary regard for 
him, and perhaps dreaded, too, what might happen if he made awa, 
with him. 
kept him safe: better than the ‘observed him‘ of the A 
Herod protected John against the malign designs of Herodias 
even continued to hear him from time to time, and did so sladl 
It is not said where this took place. It may have been in the 
fortress-palace occupied by Antipas near the prison at Macheerus. 
Antipas also may have sent ‘for John to Tiberias now and again ; 
for the Baptist appears to have been a considerable time in prison, 
perhaps a year and a half, and he was visited by his disciples. 
These things are recorded to the credit of Antipas. They are the 
only favourable things said of him in the Gospels. Matthew says 
that Herod himself would have put John to death, but’ was re- 
strained by his fear of the people (xiv. 5). Josephus ‘also ascribes ) 
to Herod the intention to kill John (An#ig. xviii. 5. 2). 
much perplexed: a better reading than the ‘did many 
things’ of the A.V. He was in a strait between his sense of the 
righteousness’ of John and the monitions of his conscience on 
the one hand; /and the attractions and insiotdanegs Herodias on the 
other, ‘ y oueneet) 4 
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Bae a supper to his lords, and the high captains, and 


ae chief men of Galilee; and when the daughter of 22 


[erodias herself came in and danced, she pleased 
[erod and them that sat at meat with him; and the 
ing said unto the damsel, Ask of me whatsoever thou 
ilt, and I will give it thee. And he sware unto her, 
Jhatsoever thou shalt ask of me, I will give it thee, 
nto the half of my kingdom. And she went out, 
nd said unto her mother, What shall I ask? And 
ve said, The head of John the Baptist. And she 
ume in straightway with haste unto the king, and 
sked, saying, I will that thou forthwith give me in 
charger the head of John the Baptist. And the king 


21. lords, magnates, the most important civil officers; high 
yptains, the military chiefs of the district, the military tribunes 
r colonels; chief men of Galilee, the provincials of highest 
ink. 
@2. the daughter of Herodias herself. Her name was 
alome. To gain her fell purpose the great Herodias, the wife 
fa tetrarch and daughter of a king, stooped to send her child 
) take part in the voluptuous and degrading dances characteristic 
F such riotous feasts. The daughter of ‘Herodias herself '—none 
se was likely to take Herod on the yielding side. The margin 
the R. V. notices a curious old reading which would make 
ie dancing-girl’ a daughter of Antipas himself, bearing her 
sther’s name. 
23. the half of my kingdom. So with Ahasuerus and Esther 
esther V. 3, Vii. 2). f 
25. came in straightway. Thinking no doubt of her own 
lvantage the girl went out to consult her mother. Herodias 
pt her not a moment. Her answer was sharp and short—her 
my’s head. Before Antipas could think twice of his rash 
mise the damsel was back with her demand. 
I will that thou forthwith give me. Her request is 
eremptory and pert. John being in the prison at hand, she 
few it could be at once made good, and was determined to have 
‘so. She did this, ‘being put forward by her mother,’ as 
atthew explains. 











joint of meat—an assieffe. Homer uses it of the wooden 


a charger. A plate or flat dish large enough to hold 
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was exceeding sorry ; but for tl 
27 of them that sat at meat, he 1 not eject he 
straightway the king sent forth a soldier o his 
and commanded to bring his head: and’ he w e1 
28 beheaded him in the prison, and brought his: he 
a charger, and gave it to the damsel; and the d: 
29 gave it to her mother. And when hip disciples 
thereof, they came and took up his corpse, and laid 
in a tomb. bidet 
30 And the apostles gather themselves together. ur n 


26. exceeding sorry. His respect for John and his v 
protect him would make him genuinely and 
But his sorrow could not prevail against his mistaken s 
honour and his false consideration for the opinion of his g 

his oaths. He had repeated his promise, then, « 
again, in the loud and swaggering terms, we may im 
the reveller. Too late he saw how rashly he had boun 

reject her. Rather, ‘ refuse her,’ or ‘break faith wi 

27. a soldier of his guard. The original term isa 
term, designating a scout. In the times of the © 
became the name of a member of the Roman Emperor's. bo : 
guard. One of the duties of these guards was to SAE : 
orders of execution. Antipas followed the Roman c¢ 
‘Straightway,’ says Mark, the King dispatched, the soldier V 
can picture to ourselves "what passed. Antipas, chagrin 
vexed, would give the command in a gruff sentence, These 
would at once march from the banquet-hall to the dungeon 
in a trice the bloody deed, would be done. . The prisoner w 
have neither warning of his end nor time for any ferevecte as 
tragic, staggering close. to a life of high service and 1 
rectitude! 

28. gave it to her mother. The daughter knew it wi : 
mother's triumph and the mother's possession, ‘ 
Church of Amiens claims to be in present possession of th ad 
(Swete). 

29. in a tomb. We know not where, but it was probably 
the immediate neighbourhood of Macherus. Matthew adds ; 
John’s disciples, after they had paid their:Jast sad tribmtgeg how n0 
to him by burying him, ‘went and told Jesus” (xiv. 12), So 
had joined Jesus before. Others, who had kept eu eee 
have the more reason now.to.attach themselves to Jesus. 


vi. 30-33. Return of the Twelve. Cf. Matt.cxiv. 
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US ; and they told him all things, whatsoever they 
done, and whatsoever they had taught. And he 31 
ith unto them, Come ye yourselves apart into a desert 
ce, and rest a while. For there were many coming 
3 going, and they had no leisure so much as to eat. : 
d they went away in the boat to a desert place apart. 32 


Pr, John vi. 1-3. This brief paragraph is one of deep and varied 
terest. It introduces the narrative of the great miracle of the 
e Thousand. Jt marks the point at which the narrative of 

e ar Gospels coincides for a time. It is remarkable also for the 

sight it gives us into the Lord’s thoughtful care for the Twelve. 

‘30. the apostles gather themselves together unto Jesus. 

he death of the Baptist and the return of the Twelve took place 

| spring, as we infer from John’s reference to the Passover as at 
and:(vi. 4): There would be only about a year of our Lord’s public 
inistry yet torun. The place to which the Twelve returned is 
ot stated. Probably it was Capernaum or its neighbourhood. 
he Twelve have here the official name of ‘Apostles.’ This 

‘the only occasion on which Mark gives them the title: It has 

special appropriateness here in the report of their return from 

ieir first official mission. Usually Mark employs the less specific 
ime ‘ disciples.’ 

' told him all things. They: gave a full report both of their 

aching and of their works. Nothing is said, however, either 

i their success or of their Master’s:estimate of their labours. 

31. Come ye yourselves apart. His concern was that they 

jould have the privacy and rest which they needed after the 

bvel experiences and the exertions of their mission. 
into a desert place. Mark does ae identify the place. 
uke says ‘to a city called Bethsaida’ (ix. 10); which may 
ean simply im the direction of a city so named. There were 
any quiet, unfrequented spots in the neighbourhood of the lake, 
specially on the eastern side and at the northern end, but also on 
western side. 

' many coming and going. Rest was not to be had, if they 
ained at the head quarters of their Master's ministry for the 
e. Streams of visitors, drawn thither by the fame of his 
cin and increased by the approach of the great Jewish festival 
ohn vi. 4), kept them ever in movement and broke in even on 
ir meals. These details are given only by Mark. 

. in the boat: this indicates that they were not fat from the 





‘to a desert place apart. Their course seems to have been 
: Stwards by the end of the lake, and the place where they 
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33 Vine the people saw them point andl 
-and they ran there together on foot from ae - cit 
34 and outwent them. And he came forth and ee 
multitude, and he had compassion on them, b 
they were as sheep not having a shepherd ; and tee: be 
35 to teach them many things. And when the day wasn 
far spent, his disciples came unto him, and said, The plat 
























landed for retirement cannot have been far from Betheaid, 
scene of the miracle that followed. 
33. ran... together on foot. The disciples did not get tl 
rest which Jesus sought for them. Jesus and his party wer 
recognized, the course of the boat was seen, and the eager p 
made their way by the shore to the expected place of landing. 
outwent them. They were there indeed before those in t 
boat themselves. This was possible enough. The distance acr 
the lake might be some four miles indeed, while by land it migl 
be more than twice as much. But good walkers could beat t 
boat, if the wind was either adverse or insufficient. Mark alo 
mentions this, Oy 


vi. 34-44. The Miracle of the Feeding of the Fivé Thousand. € 
Matt. xiv. 14-21; Luke ix. 12-17; John vi. q—13. Here, too, 
have the conjoint narrative of the four Gospels. This is the o 
miracle recorded by all the four. Of all the miracles pena 
the Gospels, this, too, is the one that was witnessed by the |; 
gathering of spectators and in which the largest number of p 
took part. 

34. he came forth and saw. Not till he got out of the h 
did Jesus become aware of the state of things. His expectatic 
of quiet was defeated, but instead of giving way to the sense 
disappointment, he thought only of the needs of the peop 
Luke tells us that he even ‘ welcomed them’ (ix. rz). ° 

as sheep not having a shepherd. The same phrase o 
in Matt. ix. 36 (cf. also Num. xxvii. 17; 1 Kings xxii, © 
2 Chron. xviii. 16). His compassion was stirred by the spectac 
of the eager interest of those crowds who had been left So uni 
structed in the things of the kingdom of God by the recognize 
teachers of the law. 

began to teach them. And not only so, he also healed t 
sick, as both Matthew and Luke tell us. aad 

35. when the day was now far spent. Another interesti 
note of time, indicating that the miracle took place shortly be 
sunset, which at that season would be about six o’clock. 










if 
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is desert, and the day is now far spent: send them away, 36 
that they may go into the country and villages round 
about, and buy themselves somewhat to eat. But he 37 
answered and said unto them, Give ye them to eat. 
And they say unto him, Shall we go and buy two 
hundred pennyworth of bread, and give them to eat? 
And he saith unto them, How many loaves have ye? 38 
s0 and see. And when they knew, they say, Five, and 
EWO fishes. And he commanded them that all should 39 


his disciples came unto him, and said. According to 
John (vi. 5), Jesus himself said to Philip, ‘ Whence are we to buy 
bread, that these may eat?’ The concern now expressed by the 
disciples for the physical wants of the multitude may have been 
prompted by the Lord’s considerate question previously addressed 
(0 one of them. 

37. Give ye them to eat. The disciples would have had him 
dismiss them and let them provide for themselves. He will have 
them remain, and be provided for by the disciples. 

Shall we go and buy. The Lord’s prompt word, ‘Give ye 
them to eat,’ may well have seemed to them a direction to attempt 
the impracticable. They think of their resources, and of what 
might be required. 

two hundred pennyworth of bread. A hasty, indeterminate 
sstimate, but one pointing to a considerable sum. Only Mark 
nd John mention the quantity of bread or the sum of money, 
and John refers to the money only to declare it inadequate. 
Luke omits this, and Matthew passes over the suggestion to 
purchase. The ‘penny’ is a misleading rendering of the coin 
in question—the denanius—all the more that, as has been noticed, 
in most of its occurrences in the N. T. it suggests the idea of 
a liberal sum. It varied in value from about 84d. to 73d. It was 
the stated day’s wage for a labouring man (Matt. XX. 2; &c.). 
‘Shilling’ would be a better rendering than ‘penny.’ Two 
hundred denarii might represent something over 47 of our money. 
It is not likely that the disciples had so much with them. But 

en such a sum, distributed among 5,000 men, would mean only 
about a third of a penny for each. ; 

_ 38. How many loaves have ye? Only Mark tells us that the 

disciples were sent to find this out. John introduces Andrew 
here, and tells us that there were five loaves and two fishes in 
the hand of a lad who was present (vi. 8, 9). 
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40 sit down by companies upon the green grass. 4 
they sat down in ranks, by hundreds, and by ifti 
41 And he took the five loaves and the two fi 
looking up to heaven, he blessed, and brake the loaves 
and he gave to the disciples to set before them; anc 
42 the two fishes divided he among them all. And the 
43 did all eat, and were filled. And they took up broke 


_. 89. sit down by companies. The instruction that they ho 
‘be so arranged was given through the disciples, as we ‘learn 
from Luke and John. Provision was thus made for an or erly 

disposition of the crowd. 

upon the green grass. Both Matthew and John mer 
they were seated on the grass, on which they could recline at € 
as Jews were accustomed to do on couches at table. John notic 
also that there was ‘much grass in the place.”. Only Mark notice: 
its greenness. In early spring the grass would be peculiarly fi esh 
and attractive. Later it would become scorched and brown. ~ 
‘40. they sat down. That they acted at once on the instruction 
of the disciples meant that they trusted ‘them and’ ec 

something to happen. q A, ae 
in ranks: /if, ‘in garden beds.” This has been ‘taken t 
mean in farterres, as if the point of comparison was the flower- 
bed, and the idea that of the picturesque appearance presented 
by the people thus arranged in sets with the bright vatiegate 
colours of their clothing. But the word is used ordinarily of the 
beds of garden herbs, and the idea seems to be the simpler one 
of the regular rectangular arrangement in groups of fifties and 
hundreds. Order would thus ‘be preserved, and the matter of 
‘distribution as well as of counting made easy. Matthew anc 
John do not mention the sizes of the ranks. Luke notices only 
the arrangement in companies, ‘ about fifty each.” eee ks 
41. he took the five loaves and the two fishes. Jesus wa! 
recognized as the Master arid Host, and the provisions were 

brought to him as such. : 
looking up to heaven: that is, in the attitude of te tse See 

ark vii. 3 


7 


also in the O.T. Job xxii. 26, and in the Gospels 
John xi. 41, J ’ 
blessed: that is, ‘gave thanks.” In John it is ‘having given 
thanks’ (vi. 11). eigen, 
42. were filled. The word is a strong one, indicating that 
the provision made was large enough to give each as much as 
he wished, even of the fishes. So John puts it—‘likewise alse 
of the fishes as much as they would’ (vi. tr). 
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pieces, twelve basketfuls, and also of the fishes. And 44 
they that ate the loaves were five thousand men. 
And straightway he constrained his disciples to enter 45 


43. twelve basketfuls: it was by the direction of the Master 
that the broken pieces left over were carefully gathered (John 
vi. 12). The quantity taken up shewed the liberal measure of the 
provision. The word for basket here is the same in all the four 
“narratives, and is different from that mentioned in the subsequent 
narrative of the Four Thousand. This denotes the common 
“wicker basket which a Jew took with him for the purpose of 
‘carrying his provisions. It has been suggested that the twelve 
baskets used on this occasion may have been those in which the 
“Twelve Apostles had carried the food which they required on 
their missionary journey recently finished. 

_ 44, five thousand men. That is men as distinguished from 
“women and children. Matthew says expressly ‘beside women 
‘and children’ (xiv. 21). These would not sit down with the 
men. 

_ From Luke (ix. 10) we gather that the scene of this stupendous 
and most humane miracle was at or near ‘a city called Bethsaida.’ 
That is the Bethsaida which is known to have been planted on the ~ 
‘northern shore of the Sea of Galilee, east of the Jordan, in the 
‘district of the Lower Gaulonitis, near where the river enters 
‘the Lake. It was raised from the rank of a village to that of a 
‘city’ by Philip the Tetrarch, who also attached to it the name 
Julias in honour of Julia, the daughter of Augustus. Its site is 
supposed by modern travellers to be found at et- Zell near where 
the Jordan enters the green, grassy plain called e/-Batetha, or at 
Mas'adiyeh in the same plain, but nearer the Lake and at the 
‘Tiver’s mouth. 

> vi. 45-52. The incident of the Walking on the Sea: cf. Matt. xiv. 
"22-33; John vi. 16-21. We have no longer the fourfold narrative, 
for Luke drops out. But it is of importance to notice the agree- 
ment of John at this point also with the Synoptical narrative as 
epresented by two of the writers. : 

i 45. And straightway he constrained his disciples. The 
‘explanation of this is found in John’s Gospel. It alone informs us 
‘of the impression produced by the miracle of the Five Thousand, 
Tt was great and immediate. The people confessed Jesus to be 
‘of a truth the prophet that cometh into the world.’ They would 
even have taken him by force and made him a king (vi. 14, 15). 
This determined him to withdraw ‘into the mountain himself 
alone’ (vi. 15). It made him also resolved to send the disciples 
‘on before him, to the other side, while he himself dismissed the 
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into the boat, and to go before Aim wi 
to Bethsaida, while he himself sendeth the 
46 away. And after he had taken leave of them, t 
47 departed into the mountain to pray. “And when ey 
was come, the boat was in the midst of the sea, ane 
48 he alone on the land. And seeing them distressed it 
rowing, for the wind was contrary unto them, about the 


multitude. The disciples no doubt required to be const 
For it could not but seem strange to them that he should 
himself from them, and send them away from the neighbourhoi 
of the very place he had chosen with a view to giving them r 
unto the other side to Bethsaida. Matthew says s 
‘to the other side,’ without mentioning Bethsaida ‘xiv. 22). 
says ‘over the sea unto Capernaum* (vi. 17). Their way, there 
fore, was westward across the Lake. Matthew and Mark be 
state explicitly that they came at last to Genmesaret (Matt. 3 ve 
34; Mark vi. 53). Were there then two Bethsaidas, one on the 
eastern side of the Lake, and another on the western? To saj 
that there were two is the simplest explanation, though we have 
no such evidence of the western Bethsaida as we have of Beth: 
saida Julias. Some suppose that there was but one city of the 
name, but that it was divided by the Jordan into an eastern part 
and a western. Others think that all that is meant by the phrase 
_ ‘to the other side’ is to ‘the opposite side of the little bay whic 
lay between the sloping ground where the miracle was wrought 
and Philip’s new city’ (so Swete). But it is difficult to ad just 
the different particulars of the narratives, the natural sense of * the 
other side,’ the express mention by Luke of Bethsaida, and others, 
to these explanations or to any other supposition than that of the 
existence of a Bethsaida on the western shore. A, 
46. taken leave. The words are used of taking farewell o 
friends. It was, therefore, a kindly, though decided, dismissal. — 
into the mountain. He had been on the height before (Johr 
vi. 3), and had returned to its solitude. The death of John and 
the attitude of the people made another crisis in his career, whi 
required prayer and thought. ay 
47. when even was come. The miracle had taken place no 
long before sunset. It was now dark, as John states (vi. 17), 
and the wind had risen to a storm, and they were alone on the 
treacherous sea as their Master was alone on the mount. Ce 
in the midst of the sea. They had rowed, says John 
(vi. 19) ‘about five and twenty or thirty furlongs * more 
than halfway across, ‘ ng 
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that it was an apparition, and cried out: for they all 5° 
saw him, and were troubled. But he straightway spake 
with them, and saith unto them, Be of good cheer: it is 
(; be not afraid. And he went up unto them into the 51 
boat ; and the wind ceased: and they were sore amazed 


48. the fourth watch. From the height Jesus had watched 
‘their distress, and in due time went to their relief. The ‘fourth 
‘watch’ was from 3 to 6 a.m. The Jews reckoned by three 
watches, the first or beginning of watches (sunset to ro p.m.), the 
“middle watch (10 p.m. to 2 a.m.}, and the morning watch (2 a.m. 
to sunrise). The Romans reckoned by four watches, and this 
was followed by the Jews of our Lord’s time. And so it is in 
atthew and Mark. 
: would have passed by them: cf. Luke xxiv. 28. This is 
reported only by Mark, and it means that it was the deliberate . 
purpose of Jesus to pass by them—no doubt to test them and 
‘instruct their faith. 
_ 49. an apparition. Better than ‘a spirit’ as in the A.V.; ef. 
Job iv. 15, &c., xx. 8. It is ‘spirit,’ not ‘apparition,’ on the other 
thand in Luke’s narrative of the appearance of the risen Lord 
(xxiv. 37, 39). 
f eried out. Their faith failed them. They did not recognize 
Jesus, nor did the thought suggest itself that he was likely to 
‘come to them in their need. The figure looked spectral and 
unsubstantial as it moved on the water, and they were terror- 
stricken. 
50. all saw him. It was not the delusion, therefore, of one 
heated brain or perverted eye. 
: Be of good cheer: it is I; be not afraid. The words are 
me same as reported also by Matthew and by John, except that 
the latter omits the ‘Be of good cheer.’ Here again we have 
in Mark’s Gospel tokens of a narrative founded on the testimony 
of eye and ear. The assuring word was spoken without delay. 
fhe voice was recognized, though the figure was not, and the 
ors of the disciples were relieved. 
51. went up unto them into the boat. John does not speak 
of him as having actually gone on board, but refers to the disciples 
purposing to take him in, when straightway the boat was 
steriously brought to land. As another incident in the miracle 
Mark adds that ‘the wind ceased.’ 
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52 in themselves ; for they understood ne 
loaves, but their heart was hardened. 
And when they had crossed over, they came to 


iF 
% 


sore amazed in themselves. They were profoundly movec 
and staggered, so much so that they did not or could not give 
expression to their thoughts. Matthew adds that they worsh 
him. “Tree 
52. understood not concerning the loaves. What they bat P 
seen in connexion with the immediately preceding miracle ul 
have made this further miracle less of a difficultyto them. But it wa 
not so, and the reason for it was that ‘ their heart was 1e¢ 
That is, they were not in a state of mind to receive the proper 
impression. The heart, according to Hebrew ideas, was the seat 
of the intelligence, and not of the affections only. gt tae 
Matthew attaches to this narrative the incident of Peter stepping 
from the boat into the sea and essaying to walk on the water to 
Jesus (xiv. 28-33). It is impossible to explain this miracle away 
by saying that Jesus only walked upon the shore and was taken 
by the disciples, panic-stricken and in the dark as they were, for 
a spectre moving on the sea. The careful mention of the distance 
they had rowed (25 or 30 furlongs) and the point they had reached 
(‘in the midst of the sea’), and other particulars in the narrative, 
that out of the question. It belongs to the class of nature-mi 
and is one of the strangest of these, as the feeding of the Five 
Thousand is one of the most stupendous. bie 


vi. 53-56... The ministry of Jesus in the Plain of Gennesaret: cf. 
Matt. xiv. 34-36. This brief paragraph, which has no parallel in 
Luke or in John, is one of the most graphic of all Mark's son 
tions. It bears in every line the marks of a transcript from 
report of a keen and interested eye-witness. ' 

53. And when they had crossed over, they came to the land 
unto Gennesaret. It may also be, as it is given in the margin of 
the R. V., ‘and when they had crossed over to the land, they came 
unto Gennesaret.’ So the place where they landed at last is 
recorded by Mark to have been neither the Bethsaida to which 
Luke tells us Jesus had withdrawn with the disciples (ix. 10), nor 
the Capernaum to which John tells us they were going over the 
sea (vi. 1')), but a place some miles south of both. They had been” 
driven so far out of their course. This Gennesaret, from which 
the lake seems to have taken one of its names, is supposed to be 
the modern ¢e/-Ghuweir, a charming plain on the western side, 
Some two-and-a-half or three miles long and a little more than 
a mile broad. ‘Such is the fertility of the soil,’ says Josephus, 
‘that it rejects no plant, and accordingly all are here culti 
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nd®unto Gennesaret, and moored to the shore. And 54 
when they were come out of the boat, straightway che 
people knew him, and ran round about that whole region, 55 
and began to carry about on their beds those that were 
“sick, where they heard he was. And wheresoever he 56 
entered, into villages, or into cities, or into the country, 
they laid the sick in the marketplaces, and besought 
him that they might touch if it were but the border 
of his garment: and as many as touched him were 
made whole. 

And there are gathered together unto him the Pharisees, 7 


and certain of the scribes, which had come from Jerusalem, 
4 — oe 
by the husbandman, for so genial is the air that it suits every 
_ variety. The walnut, which delights beyond other trees in a 
_ wintry climate, grows here luxuriantly, together with the palm 
_ which is nourished by the heat, and near to these are figs and 
_ olives to which a milder atmosphere has been assigned.’ He 
speaks also in glowing terms of the ‘ fruits of opposite climes,’ of 
which it ‘maintains a continuous supply.’ ‘Thus it produces,’ 
he proceeds, ‘ those most royal of all, the grape and the fig, during 
ten months, without intermission, while the other varieties ripen 
the year round ; for besides being favoured by the genial tempera- 
ture of the air, it is irrigated by a highly fertilizing spring, called 
Capharnaum by the people of the country ’ (Jewish War, iii. x. 8). 
moored : the only occurrence of this word in Scripture. & 

55. beds: that is, pallets. 

56. border of his garment: see on ch. v. 27. 

The paragraph gives a vivid picture of the rapidity with which 
_ the news of the coming of Jesus spread, the intense faith of the 
_ people in his power to heal, and the eagerness with which he was 
~ welcomed alike in town and country. 
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vii. 1-23. Questions regarding washings: cf. Matt. xv. I-9, 
The fact that the disciples of Jesus were observed to eat without 
_ performing the usual ceremonial ablutions was made a matter of 
complaint. Jesus uses the occasion to expose the false ideas that 
"were current on the questions of tradition and defilement. 

1. certain of the seribes, which had come from Jerusalem. 
‘These have been mentioned in iii. 22, An opportunity for trying 
him again with entangling questions is furnished by something 
_ they had seen his disciples do. On what occasion they had 
R ‘observed the practice in question is not stated. 

































3 with defiled, that is, unwashen, hands. For th 
and all the Jews, except they wash their hands « 

4eat not, holding the tradition of the elders: a 
they come from the marketplace, except they wash the 
selves, they eat not: and many other things there be, 
which they have received to hold, washings of cups, a) 


2. defiled (or, common), that is, unwashen, hands. M 
explains the technical Jewish term for the sake of his G - 
readers. What is in view is the traditional ceremonial ablution, tc 
which great importance was attached. ee 

8. the Pharisees, and all the Jews. This is the only ins! 
in which the term ‘the Jews’ is used by itself in Mark, alth 
we have also the designation ‘the King of the Jews.’ In John’s 
Gospel it has the more definite sense of Jews as opposed to 
Christians, and in particular, the scribes, priests, members of 
the council, and official classes generally as representatives of the 
absolute hostility of the nation to Christ and his followers. It 
possible that it has something approaching that sense here. But 
more probably it is a large and general application of the ordinary 
sense, indicating that the practice, which had begun with the rigid 
Pharisees, had got hold of the mass of the people. - 

diligently: the word is a difficult one, and is variously 
rendered ‘frequently,’ ‘up to the elbow,’ ‘to the wrist,’ ‘ with 
the fist,’ &c. According to the last, which is the rendering 
_ preferred by some of our best scholars, the idea is, that they 
performed the scrupulous ceremonial act by placing the closed fist 
in the hollow of the other hand and rubbing and rolling it there. — 
the tradition of the elders. That is, the rules which had 
come down from the scribes of ancient times. In the Gospels the 
word ‘tradition’ occurs only here and in the paralle! passage ir 
Matthew. It means the collection of oral interpretations of the 
written Law of Moses which had been given by the Rabbis from 
time to time and handed down from one generation to another. 
Cf. ‘the traditions of my fathers ’ of which Paul wrote (Gal. i. 14). 

4. except they wash themselves: rather, ‘except they bathe 
themselves.’ The word is ‘baptize,’ a term always conveying in 
its N. T. occurrences the idea of immersion. There were, therefo 
two kinds of ceremonial washing, first the washing of the hands, 
which had to be done always before eating ; and second the taking 
of a bath, which had to be done only when a Jew came from th 
‘ market-place,’ where the number and the mixture of people made 

the risk of defilement so great. bap raids 
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s, and brasen vessels. And the Pharisees and the 5 
bes ask him, Why walk not thy disciples according 
to the tradition of the elders, but eat their bread with 
defiled hands? And he said unto them, Well did Isaiah 6 
ophesy of you hypocrites, as it is written, 

This people honoureth me with their lips, 

But their heart is far from me. 

But in vain do they worship me, ¥ 

Teaching as ¢heiy doctrines the precepts of men. 
‘Ye leave the commandment of God, and hold fast the 8 
tradition of men. And he said unto them, Full well do 9 
| ye reject the commandment of God, that ye may keep 
your tradition. For Moses said, Honour thy father and ro 
‘thy mother; and, He that speaketh evil of father or 
mother, let him die the death: but ye say, If a man uir 
' shall say to his father or his mother, That wherewith 
\ thou mightest have been profited by me is Corban, that 





6. hypocrites : the only occurrence of this word in Mark. 
“a this people honoureth me with their lips. The quotation 
beginning with these words is from Isa. xxix. 13. It differs some- 
_ what from the form it has in the O. T. . These hypocritical tradi- 
_ tion-bound scribes of Christ’s day were like the Jews of Isaiah’s 
time, and the rebuke of the latter fell upon the former. In each 
' case the human got the place of the divine, and the vain thoughts 
of narrow precept-mongers were taught as the doctrines of God. 
_ 8. ye leave the commandment of God. Not only did they 
"inculcate their own rules as if they were the Divine Law, but they 
_ forsook the latter for the former. These traditional rules, which 
‘in most cases went far beyond anything contained in the ordinances 
of Moses, came to be regarded as of more importance than the 
written Law itself. The scribes sought to justify this preference by 
‘strained interpretations of such passages as Deut. iv. 14, xvii. Io. 
10. Moses said: see Exod. xx. r2, xxi. 17. 
die the death: that is, ‘surely die,’ as in the margin. The 

"quotation expresses the value which the Law put upon that duty 
of children to parents which was so lightly evaded. 
11. Corban: a Hebrew word meaning an offering. It is 
explained for the sake of non-Jewish readers to mean something 
‘given ’—something set apart for God or for the Temple. The 
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word of God by your rraditiol which ye have 
14 and many such like a ye do. And he ¢ 


but the things which proceed out of the man are # 
17 that defile the man. And when he was entered into the 
house from the multitude, his disciples asked of h 
18 the parable. ' And he saith unto them, Are ye so 
without understanding also? Perceive ye not, that 
whatsoever from without goeth into the man, #7 cannot 
19 defile him; because it goeth not into his heart, b 


Law did not give offerings the precedence over moral duties. - rie 
it had the Decalogue in its heart. But the inventions of the scribes - 
had so perverted the moral intelligence that it had come to be are- 
cognized thing that to declare any possession Corban left one aos 
to refuse to use it for the help even of father or mother. : 

13. making void. A strong word meaning to invalidate. It 
occurs only in this paragraph, the corresponding section in 
Matthew, and Gal. iii. 15, 17. Pr og 

14. called to him the multitude again. The people seer 
therefore, to have been dismissed or to have withdrawn for a 
while he spoke the stern words about tradition to the company of 
Pharisees and scribes, They are recalled in order to hear a declara- 
tion of principle in which all required instruction, and which went ~ 
to the quick of these questions of the clean ang the unclean. 4 

15. nothing from without the man... can defile him. 
He takes them at once beyond all ceremonial conditions to moral 
verities, and from the outward to the inward. He enunciates 
a general principle which struck at the heart of these mechanical 
prescriptions of the unwritten law, and indeed at the whole 
Levitical system of distinctions between things clean and things 
unclean which was but for a time. 

Verse 16 of the A.V. is omitted by the R.V. as insufficiently 
attested. 

17. entered into the house. He had stated the petontale’ 
broadly to the people without. He states it again and “ae, 
it now to the disciples within at their request. 





























¢ said, making all meats clean. And he said, That 
which proceedeth out of the man, that defileth the man. 
For from within, out of the heart of men, evil thoughts 
proceed, fornications, thefts, murders, adulteries, covetings, 
wickednesses, deceit, lasciviousness, an evil eye, railing, 





' 19. making all meats clean. The A. V. adopts the reading 
purging all meats, according to which the reference would be 
the separation of all impurities from the food which is effected 
by its being passed into the draught. But the reading of the 
R.V. is the better supported, and it also gives the better sense. 
mt makes Jesus the Speaker, and represents him as emitting a 
great revolutionary declaration. The sentence becomes a note 
explaining that Jesus, in speaking as he did, abolished the old 
I Beyucal ideas of distinction, though the disciples did not discern 


' 21. from within, out of the heart of men. Real unclean- 
ness, moral defilement, has its source and its seat in the centre of 
the moral feeling and intelligence— the heart. 
+ evil thoughts. The mental acts, the ideas of evil, that 
precede and prompt all sinful deeds. Or it may be that in the 
vil thoughts’ we have the general term, and that in the terms 
hich follow we have the particulars—so many forms of evil in 
hich the ‘ evil thoughts’ take effect. 

fornications, &c. So many plural terms are used first, de- 
noting different acts of sin. 
22. covetings. The Vulgate and Wycliffe make it ‘avarices.’ 
he word is not to be limited to what comes under the idea of the 
ust of gold. It is mentioned not only along with thefts and ex- 
tortion (1 Cor. v. 10); but also with sins of the flesh (1 Cor, v. 11; 
Eph. v. 3,5; Col, iii. 5). It includes all forms of grasping self- 
seeking and self-gratification. 

deceit, &c. Next come so many singular terms, expressing 
ach a particular disposition. 
_  asciviousness. A strong term, meaning in classical Greek 
‘solence, in later Greek sensuality. It expresses the kind of 
Sensuality or wantonness that ‘shocks public decency ’ (Lightfoot). 
: an evil eye. That is, envy. 

pride. A term common enough in classical Greek, but in 
e N.T. found only here, though the corresponding adjective 
" occurs repeatedly (Luke i. 51; Rom. i. 30; 2 Tim. ii. 2; James 
‘iy. 6; 1 Pet.v.5). It means the pride that is arrogant, such as 
‘seen, ec. g. in the attitude of the typical Pharisee to other men. 
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“into his belly: and goeth out into the draught? Zhis 
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23 pride, foolishness; all these evil 
within, and defile the man, 
24 And from thence he arose, and went away into t 
borders of Tyre and Sidon. And he entered into ; 
foolishness. In the ethical sense, not mere lack of 1 
but moral senselessness, ‘ foolishness of moral practice’ (Meyer). 
Mark enumerates thirteen sins, or, as it may also be put, twelv 
particular forms included in the ‘ evil thoughts,’ Matthew's 
contains only seven, or six particular forms embraced in 
thoughts.’ Nor are the forms entirely the same in the two list 
Attempts to classify them have been made, but with very partiz 
success. ae 
vii. 24-30. |The case of the Syrophenician woman and | 
daughter. Cf. Matt. xv. 21-28. The spirit of hostility is rising 
and Jesus quits those districts of Galilee in which he had bee 
moving about for a time. But though he withdraws to new part 
at a considerable distance from the scenes of the events which 
had spread his fame abroad, he is not allowed to remain unr tices 
or unapproached. Matthew's report makes more of what was 
said, Mark’s more of what was done on the occasion. The t 
together give us a remarkably complete account of the incident. 
24. the borders of Tyre and Sidon. Compare Elijah’s journ 
to ‘Zarephath, which belongeth to Zidon’ (x Kings xvii. 9, 
Matthew says, ‘into the parts of Tyre and Sidon.’ The que 
arises—Did Jesus actually cross the boundary and enter 
Gentile territory? Or did he keep on the Galilean side? M 
word ‘the borders’ may mean either the parts touching the cities 
or the parts which belonged to the cities. The statement in 
verse 31 that in leaving ‘ the borders of Tyre’ Jesus ‘ came ¢hrougi 
Sidon’ favours the former view, as also does Matthew's phrase ¢ 
the whole. Nor would there be anything inconsistent with the 
plan of his ministry in his crossing into Gentile territory for a 
space. For the narratives mean that it was with a view to ret 
ment, and not for the purpose of teaching or of doing his wonde 
works, that he came so far. Such is implied in the statement th 
he ‘ would have no man know it’ (ver. 24). ; 
fyre. The ‘ Rock,’ as the word meant, in ancient vas 
‘the merchant of the peoples unto many isles” (Ezek. xxvii. 3 
It was a fortified city in Joshua's time, and its strength is 
repeatedly referred to in the O. T, (2 Sam. xxiv. 7; Isa. xxiii. 4 
Zech. ix. 3). The Tyrians were amongst the most famous Sailors 
of the ancient world. By its glass-work, its famous dyes, and 
its maritime enterprise the city acquired great wealth. In our 
Lord’s time it was still a powerful and populous town. It was the 
city of Hiram and of Jezebel, It was planted in the Pheenician 
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Bea would ieee no man know it: and he could - 


ghter had an unclean spirit, having heard of him, 
same and fell down at his feet. Now the woman was 
“Greek, a Syrophcenician by race. And she besought 
that he would cast forth the devil out of her 
laughter. And he said unto her, Let the children first 
e filled: for it is not meet to take the children’s bread 


n between Zidon and Acre, Nothing remains of it but some 
fuins on which a poor modern town is built. 
_ Sidon: or ‘Zidon,’ ‘Fishtown,’ the rival of Tyre, situated 
out twenty miles north of that city and about the same distance 
th of Beyrout. Zidon, originally a fishing village, rose to the 
ud position of a great commercial city before Tyre became 
importance, and in Isaiah the latter is spoken of as ‘the 
daughter of Zidon’ (xxiii. 12). But the power had passed from 
Zidon to Tyre by Solomon’s day at least, and the latter became 
the mart of nations’ (Isa. xxiii. 3). Men of Tyre and Sidon 
DWere among those who came to Jesus at the sea in his early 
min y (Mark iii. 8). The two cities appear in the story of 
rod in Acts (xii. 20). Paul touched at Sidon on his voyage to 


25. straightway. The fame of Jesus had penetrated even 

mto Phcenicia, so much so that at once when it became known 
hat he had come to those distant parts the seclusion which he 
ought was broken in upon by a suppliant. 
26. a Greek, a Syropheenician. Matthew describes her as 
aCanaanitish woman.’ The designations express her connexions 
religion and by race. As a ‘Greek’ she was a Gentile; as 
a Canaanite she was of the stock of the doomed race that was 
fispossessed by Israel; as a ‘Syro-Pheenician’ she belonged to 
he Pheenicians of the Roman province of Syria, as distinguished 
rom the Libo-Phenicians or Liby- Pheenicians, the Phenicians 
Libya on the Punic or Carthaginian coast. The conjunction of 
= words also suggests that the woman, though a Pheenician, 
poke Greek. 

besought him. Matthew tells us how she adjured him by 
hhe title ‘Son of David’ to have mercy on her. Intercourse with 
Jews of the vicinity had made her acquainted no doubt with 
Messianic expectations generally, and with this Messianic 
in particular. 

f. let the children first be filled. So he enunciates the 
inciple on which his own mission was to proceed, and on 


er 


be hid. But straightway a woman, whose little 25 
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28 and cast it to the dogs. Bu nswered 
unto him, Yea, Lord: even the dogs | in¢ 
ag eat of the children’s crumbs. And he aid | 
For this saying go thy way; the devil is gone « 
30 thy daughter. And she went away unto her he 
and found the child laid upon the bed, and the 
gone out. y 


rile 





which the Apostles also acted subsequently—‘to the Jew | ir: 
But while the Jew had the frst claim it did not follow that b 
the only claim. It was ‘also to the Greek.” : 

dogs. In’ Scripture the dog is seldom, if ever, mentior 
but in terms of contempt. Evil qualities, cowardliness, t ery 
laziness, filthiness, and the like are always associated with i 
It is the street dog that is in view, the outcast animal th 
infested the towns and villages of the East. (Cf such p 
as Deut. xxiii. 18; Job xxx. 1; 2 Kings viii. 13; Phil. iii, 2; Re 
xxii. 15). The ancient Jew spoke of the heathen as dog 
Here, however, it is not the usual term for ‘dogs’ that is use 
but a diminutive form which softens the harshness of the w 
and points to the little house-dogs that might be about, anid i 
naturally under the table. This is the more likely, because ou 
Lord speaks in terms of a family meal. 

28. Yea, Lord: even the dogs under the table eat ots 
children’s crumbs. It is as if she said —‘ I grant, Lord, pig 
meal is for the family, and that the children must be fed. 
are not the dogs also of the house, and is there not ; 
something for them in their turn?” She does not think « 
contradicting Jesus, but accepts what he says as true, 
turns it into an argument in favour of her appeal. 

29. For this saying. Her words expressed a outline 
him so assured that it could not contemplate denial. In Matthe 
the greatness of her faith is explicitly mentioned as the eas 
for Christ’s compliance. 

found the child laid upon the bed, and the devil (a 
gone ont. Her faith had its reward. The evil spirit was goné 
though the child was not yet recovered from the exhaustion ¢ 
the Possession. So in the case of the nobleman’s son, the * 
left him’ and he ‘ began to amend’ (John iv. 52). 

Matthew’s account is fuller at some points, giving e. g. the sever: 
stages in the trial of the woman's faith. It shews how Jesus m 
her first by silence (xv. 23), then by refusal (xv. 24), and fin: 1y 
by seeming reproach ( xv. 26). This miracle beeps Sea note 
of interest. It was done on the ground of the faith, not : 
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And again he went out from the borders of Tyre, and 
came through Sidon unto the sea of Galilee, through the 
midst of the borders of Decapolis. And they bring unto 
him one that was deaf, and had an impediment in his 
peech ; and they beseech him to lay his hand upon 
i And he took him aside from the multitude 


rivately, and put his fingers into his ears, and he 





ifferer herself, but of her mother. It is also one of the three 
stances of healing effected at a distance. The others are the 
obleman’s son (John iv. 46-54) and the centurion’s servant 


vii. 31-37. Healing of a deaf man with an impediment in his 
speech. This narrative is peculiar to Mark. Matthew attaches to his 
account of the Syro-Phcenician woman only a general statement 
egarding the departure of Jesus, and the multitudes healed by 
him (xv. 29-31). 

' 31. through Sidon unto the sea of Galilee. Leaving the 
meighbourhood of Tyre he made his way back to the familiar 
Lake. But he did this by a peculiar course, the reason for 
Which is not stated. He travelled first in a northerly direction 
by the coast-line, and (as is indicated by the reading rightly adopted 
by the R.V., though not by the A.V.) passed through the Gentile 
city of Sidon. From these parts he took his journey across to the 
Sea of Galilee—to the eastern side of the Jordan and again into the 
Tegion of Decapolis. This meant a considerable detour. But modern 
travellers tell us that there was a road from Sidon to Damascus, 
eading over the hills, across the Leontes, and by the Lebanon, 

' 32. they bring unto him one that was deaf. Jesus had 
been in the neighbourhood of Decapolis before, and had been 
asked to quit it (v. 1-20). Returning now he is received in 
different manner. The healing of the deaf was one of the 
igns of his Messiahship to which he pointed John’s disciples 
Matt. xi. 5). It was a note of the same in ancient prophecy 
(sa. xxxv. 5, xlii. 18). : 

an impediment in his speech. Not only deaf, but a deaf- 
mute, or, if not absolutely dumb, incapable of speaking intelligibly. 
33. took him aside. For the most part, the works of Jesus 
ere done in the sight of all. But there were cases, of which 
jis Was one, in which they were done apart, and with more or 
SS privacy. There were no doubt special reasons for this in each 
Se in the circumstances or the mental condition of the subject 
‘in the attitude of the people to the Healer and his mission. 

put his fingers into his ears. Rather ‘thrust’ them in. 
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34 spat, and touched his tongue and lo okir 
he sighed, and saith unto him, Eph phat 1a 
35 opened. And his ears were opened, and the 
36 his tongue was loosed, and he spake plain. An 
charged them that they should tell no man: but th 
more he charged them, so much the more a great deal 
37 they published it. And they were beyond measur 
astonished, saying, He hath done all things well: hi 
maketh even the deaf to hear, and the dumb to speak 





It was a sign'of what he was to do, suitable to the man 
of mind and fixing his attention. > 
spat: spittle was thought to have medicinal virtue, and 
often accompanied by magical formule. Here it is simply | 
medium of the healing power (as was the case with the oil 
vi. 13), or a second visible sign to help the man’s faith, 

34. looking up: as in the case of the Five Thousand (vi. 41 

sighed: or ‘groaned.’ This is the only occurrence of th 
word in the Gospels. It is found also in the Epistles; e.g. i 
Rom. viii. 23; 2 Cor. v. 2, 4, where it is rendered ‘groan’ I 
expresses Christ's deep, pained sympathy. mht. 
_ Bphphatha: another of the Lord’s words which Mark go 
from Peter and treasured up in the vernacular, © 

35. spake plain: what he said is not recorded. The significan! 
fact was that he could speak, not with stuttering sounds, bu' 
articulately and at once. 

36. the more a great deal they published it: the injunctio! 
to silence had been earnestly and repeatedly laid upon them 
In their excitement they disregarded it, and the more the charg 
was urged the more did it stimulate their zeal to uim_ th 
work. ‘The conduct of the multitude isa good example of th 
way in which men treat Jesus, yielding him all homage, excep 
obedience’ (Gould). 

37. beyond measure: a very strong word, of which th 
is the one occurrence in the N.T. The impression produced i 
all cases by our Lord’s mighty works was in this tase, and amor 
these half-pagan people, far greater than ever. aioe, 

He hath done all things well: ‘he has been gracio! 
everywhere and successful in everything’ (Clarke). ‘ 

This miracle is remarkable not only for the comparative pri 
in which it was performed and the manifestation of the Heale 
feelings which accompanied it, but for the use of tangible 
and the gradual way in which it was done, by so many 
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In those days, when there was again a great multitude, 8 


and they had nothing to eat, ke called unto him his 
disciples, and saith unto them, I have compassion on 2 





| acts—taking the man aside, putting the fingers into his ears, 


| applying spittle, touching the tongue, and then the upturned look, 
| the groaning, and finally the short word of command. 


vill. 1-10. The feeding of the Four Thousand : cf. Matt. xv. 32-39, 
| In contrast with the fourfold narrative in the former miracle of 
‘feeding, we have in the present case only the twofold record. 
The question arises whether this narrative is only another form 
| of that of the Five Thousand, or the report of a distinct occurrence. 
‘It is held by some that the narratives in Matthew and Mark are 
| simply duplicate accounts, with some natural differences in the 
details, of one and the same work. Others think that there were 
| two distinct incidents of miraculous feeding, much the same in 
| character, but that in the primitive tradition the reports of these 
| became to some extent assimilated. The chief reasons urged in 
| support of the duplicate theory are the general resemblances of 
| the two accounts, the difficulty felt by the disciples (viii. 4), and 
[the fact that they betray no recollection of a previous work 
lof the same kind. But there are weightier considerations on 
the other side. There are, e.g., several points of difference 
| between the two narratives. The numbers fed in the one case 
are 5,000, in the other 4,000. In the one case we have five 
| loaves and two fishes, in the other seven loaves and a few fishes. 
In the one case twelve baskets were filled with the fragments, in 
‘the other seven. The particular kind of basket mentioned 
is also different in the two narratives. In the case of the Five 
‘Thousand it is the small wicker basket, in that of the Four Thou- 
‘sand it is the large rope-basket. Further, in the one the people 
concerned are the men of the coast-villages of the north, in the 
fother they are the men of Decapolis and the eastern side. In the 
) case of the Five Thousand the people were demonstrative and 
lwould have made Jesus a king (John vi. 15), but in that of the 
| Four Thousand nothing is said of any such excitement. It may 
also be said that, as the works of Jesus were done for the relief 
fof human ills and needs, and as these ills and needs met him in 
ithe same forms on different occasions, there could be no reason 
jin the nature of things why the same miracle might not be 
Wrought on more than one occasion. Here, too, Jesus was 
among a different people, and a people in a new mental attitude 
‘to him. The Evangelist says simply and distinctly that there was 
‘again a great multitude, and they had nothing to eat.’ Why 
hould we not accept his statement ? ; 
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the multitude, because they conti 
3 days, and have nothing to eat: and if 
fasting to their home, they will faint in the > 
4 some of them are come from far. And his dist 


answered him, Whence shall one be able to fill the: 


5 


5 men with bread here in a desert place? And he ask 
them, How many loaves have ye? And they said, Seve 
6 And he commandeth the multitude to sit down on th 
ground : and he took the-seven loaves, and having g iv 
thanks, he brake, and gave to his disciples, to set b 
7 them; and they set them before the multi . 
they had a few small fishes: and having blessed t 
3 he commanded to set these also before them. And the 
did eat, and were filled: and they took up, of broker 
9 pieces that remained over, seven baskets. And the 
were about four thousand: and he Sent them aw 





2. three days. By which time they had consumed all the foot 
they had brought. Their eagerness to be with Jesus was bringin 
them into straits, and his compassion was roused, all the "e 
because some had far to go before they could reach their homes. 

4. Whence shail one be able to fill these men with bread? The 
deficiencies of the disciples are never concealed, Their questio 
betrayed their forgetfulness and the little they had yet learned 
It is to be noticed also that it is not quite the same as the 
question on the previous occasion. Then their difficulty was 
about the large sum of money that would be needed to purcha 
provisions. Here it is the difficulty of finding anywhere in the 
sparsely-peopled district in which they were now a sufficient 
supply for such a multitude of mouths. 2 hee 

6. he commandeth the multitude to sit down. On thi 
occasion he gives his instructions not to the disciples, but directly 
to the people themselves. Neither is there any reference now 
the green grass. They are seated ‘on the ground.’ ee 

8. seven baskets. The basket used on this occasion was a sor 
of hamper, a plaited basket of reeds or rope. It might be o 
considerable size, large enough indeed to hold a man, It was ij 
a basket of this kind that Paul was lowered ‘down through t 
wall’ at Damascus (Acts ix. 25). 

9. four thousand. As in the previous case Matthew 
‘beside women and children.’ retin 
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nd straightway he entered into the boat with his disciples, 10 
and came into the parts of Dalmanutha. 

» And the Pharisees came forth, and began to question 11 
with him, seeking of him a sign from heaven, tempting 
him. And he sighed deeply in his spirit, and saith, Why 12 





> 10. Dalmanutha. This is the only passage in which this word 
ceurs. Matthew says that Jesus ‘came into the borders of 
Tagadan’ (xv. 39); where this reading of the R.V. is to be 
preferred to the Magdala of the A.V. But we know about as 
pe of this Magadan as of Dalmanutha. The only place with 

name at all like. Dalmanutha is ed-Delhemiyeh. But that is some 
ve miles to the south of the Lake, on the eastern bank of the 
Fardan and near its junction with the Yarmik. Some identify 
Magadan with Magdala, and so with e/-Megdei at the south end of 
the Plain of Gennesaret. But that, too, is uncertain. 


vill. 11-13. Further questions of the Pharisees: cf. Matt. xvi. 1-4. 
‘11. the Pharisees: Matthew says also the Sadducces, who have 
not appeared as yet as parties in any meeting with Jesus. In 
neither of the Gospels are we told from whence, whether from 
their homes in the neighbourhood of Dalmanutha or from some 
more distant place, these Pharisees came forth. But Jesus had 
been away for a time out of their parts; and now that he is 
back they resume their former policy with him. 
a‘sign from heaven. They ‘began’ this policy of entangling 
_ questions again by a demand for a sign. Not satisfied with 
‘miracles as ‘signs,’ they ask him for a ‘sign’ of another kind—one 
from heaven, some audible or visible manifestation unmistakably 
'from above, something different from those works which were 
wrought by Jesus on earth. They are not more explicit as to the 
Rind of sign ; but they may have had in mind the standing still 
‘of sun and moon in Joshua’s case, the thunder and hail in that 
of Samuel, the rain in Elijah’s case (1 Kings xviii. 38 ; 2 Kings i. 
Io, &c.), or the manna (cf. John vi. go, &c.), or perhaps the 
peculiar ‘sign,’ the Bath-Kol, the ‘daughter of the voice’ or the 
* daughter-voice,’ of which much is made in the Rabbinical books— 
a heavenly voice which was supposed to have come after the 
' cessation of O.T. prophecy, and which conveyed the testimony 

of heaven on special occasions. This incident is given by Luke in 
a different connexion (xi. 16, 29): Matthew introduces it in both 
| connexions (xii. 38-41, xvi. 1-4). 
| tempting. That is, putting him to the test. 

12. sighed deeply, or, ‘groaned deeply.’ An intensive form 
of the verb, occurring only here. What moved him thus painfully. 
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2100 ST. 
doth this generation seek a sign? ye rily T say unto y 
13 There shall no sign be given unto this generation. An 
_ he left them, and again entering into the boat 
the other side. 
14 And they forgot to take bread ; and they had ae 
15 boat with them more than one loaf. And he charged thi 
saying, Take heed, beware of the leaven of the. 


was the hardened attitude of these Pharisees, which beto 
final separation between them and him, and the results e 
13. he left them. He refused them the kind of sign 
sought, and turned away from them, recognizing that his 
could have no success with such as they. ; 
to the other side. Our ignorance of the position of Da 
manutha leaves it uncertain whether this was to the 
or to the western. Only we see that they came by-and ma 
Bethsaida (viii. 22) 


viii. 14-21. Warning against the leaven of the Pharisees ae 
leaven of Herod. Cf. Matt. xvi. 5-12. 

14. they forgot to take bread. It was the duty of the dinclalias, | 
and more particularly of Judas the purse-bearer, to see to the 
provision needed for a journey. But they had omitted to cates 
Perhaps their forgetfulness was due to the haste of their departure- 
Matthew's account might suggest that it was when they arrived 
that they overlooked this plain duty. It is only Mark ae oa 
that all they had by them was a single loaf. : 1 

15. charged them. The tense in the original indicates either 
that he proceeded to do this while they were crossing, or thas he 
did it once and again. i 

the leaven. The use of leaven during Passover and in. con- 
nexion with certain offerings (Lev. ii. rz) was strictly forbidden 
by the law. As a thing that was to be purged out, it readily 
became a figure of what was evil or corrupt. Only once in th 
N.T. is it used in the neutral sense; viz. in the Parable of th 
Leaven. Otherwise it is a figure of evil, and more particularly of 
secret, penetrating, insidious evil (1 Cor. v. 6,7, 8; Gal. v. 9). 
The explanation given by Matthew (xvi. 12) suggests that wha 
Jesus had specially in view on this occasion was the insidi 
influence of corrupt /eaching. 

of the Pharisees and the leaven of Herod. The repetitic 
of the word ‘leaven’ indicates that two distinct kinds of evil 
influence are referred to. In Matthew it is the leaven of ‘the 
Pharisees and Sadducees.’ But the leaven of Herod would be 


ry 


akin to that of the Sadducees. The leaven of the Pharisees: 
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nd the leavett 6f Herod. And they reasoned one with 
another, saying, We have no bread. And Jesus perceiving 


ye your heart hardened? Having eyes, see ye not? and 
having ears, hear ye not? and do ye not remember? 
When I brake the five loaves among the five thousand, 
how many baskets full of broken pieces took ye up? 
‘They say unto him, Twelve. And when the seven 
mong the four thousand, how many basketfuls of broken 





be the influence of their religious arrogance, their formalism, and 
je like, but here particularly that of their narrow, rigorous, 
inspiritual teaching. The leaven of Herod would be the pernicious 
influence of the worldliness and licence that go with unbelief. 

' 16. reasoned. They kept talking with each other about the 
Lord’s warning, but took him to speak only of their neglect to 
have bread with them. 

1%. do ye not yet perceive, neither understand? There is 
a tone of reproach or censure in the question. Even after all 
that they had witnessed they had not yet learned to reflect and 
lake in the real meaning of things. In Matthew (xvi. 8) it is the 
"defect of their faith that is made prominent. What they had 
‘already seen him do in supplying need should have taught them 
‘to trust him more, and not to let their thoughts run as they had 
been doing on this lack of provision. 

- 18. Having eyes, see ye not? The best arrangement of the 
clauses in verses 18, 19 probably is this—‘ Having eyes, see ye not, 
fand having ears hear'ye not? And do you not remember, when 
I broke the five loaves among the five thousand, how many baskets 
full of fragments you took up?’ 


miracles, carefully preserves the distinctions between the five 
thousand and the four thousand, and between the five fishes and 


asket used on the two several occasions, as brought out in the 
parate accounts already given. The R. V. calls attention to this 
St fact by giving the rendering ‘baskets full’ in verse to (with 
reference to the wicker basket in the case of the five thousand), 
and the rendering ‘basketfuls’ in verse 20 with reference to 
the larger basket or hamper in the case of the four thousand. 
Wycliffe’s translation is curious. He gives ‘ coffens ful of broken 
e* in the one case, and ‘lepis of broken mete’ in the other. 
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pieces took ye up?. And they say unto hin 
he said unto them, Do ye not yet understand? 
And they come unto Bethsaida. And _ they b 
to him a blind man, and beseech him.to touch hin 


21. do ye not yet understand? Even after their experience of 
these ¢wo miracles they had remained obtuse, and had learned 
neither to trust him better nor to take in the real ing of his 
words. Matthew's account is more detailed and explanato’ 
this point. It gives the question of Jesus in a fuller form, and it 
states that at last the disciples did come to see that in speaking t 
them of the leayen he had the corrupt teaching of the Jewish 

in view, not the mere matter of bread (xvi. 11, 12). 


viii. 22-26. Restoration of sight to a blind man at Be 
The second of the two miracles which are recorded only by js 
In this case, as in the former (the healing of the deafmute in 
Decapolis), the miracle is done apart from the multitude, in 
a gradual way, and with the help of tangible means. oir: 

22. unto Bethsaida. They had come.to ‘the other side” from 
Dalmanutha. But as the position of Dalmanutha is unknown, the 
question is left so far open as to whether this Bethsaida is or 
the eastern side of the lake or on the western, As Jesus pra 
ceeded from this Bethsaida to ‘ the: villages of Czesarea Philippi, 
it is probably Bethsaida Julias, on the north-eastern shore, hat 
js meant. It is objected that Bethsaida Julias was.a aity, whereas 
this Bethsaida is called a ‘village.’ But the elevation of the 
north-eastern town to the rank of a city was of recent date, and 
the old familiar title may have survived among the people. 

‘a blind man. So far as Mark’s record goes, this is the firs 
ease of the kind brought to Jesus. Mark also reports the cas 
of Bartimeeus (x. 46, \&c.) Each of the Gospels selects one ¢ 
more out of the number of such miracles for detailed narration. 
Matthew, e. g. records the instances of the two blind men in th 
house (ix. 27-31), and the two blind men near Jericho (xx. 30-34) 
Luke that of the blind beggar at Jericho (xviii. 35-43); John tha 
of the man born blind (ix. 1-4r). But that Jesus did many mor 
works of healing in the case of the infirmity of blindness than a 
reported at length inthe Gospels appears from the briefer account 
of the possessed man who was both blind and dumb (Matt. xii, 22 
and the blind and lame whom he healed in the temple (Matt. xx 
14), and from the reference made by Jesus to the blind receivin| 
their sight in his answer to John’s disciples (Matt. xi. 
Luke vii. 2r). : we owl 

Blindness and ophthalmia have always been commoner troubles 
the East than in the West. The conditions of climate and li ut 
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of the blind (Lev. xix. 14; Deut. xxvii. 18). The word ‘blind’.oc 
*blindness ’ occurs no less than thirty-six times in the literal sense 
| in the N. T., not to speak of its Benrative use. Sightless, blear- 


| 23. took hold. The deaf-mute was taken aside; the blind man 
| is led by the hand. 

fe out of the village. At this period of his. ministry Jesus 
| seems to have taken special precautions against a publicity which 
| might prejudice his work or drive it to a premature issue. But in 
taking this man so carefully and deliberately apart from the noisy, 
excitable crowd he had regard also, as the injunction in ver. 26 
suggests, to the man’s own mental condition. 

spit on his eyes. As in the case of the deaf-mute. These 
are the only two occasions on which Jesus applies the moisture 
‘of his mouth in this way. ‘He links on his power’ (says Arch- 
bishop Trench) ‘to means already in use among men; working 
‘through these means something higher than they could themselves 
have brought about, and clothing the supernatural in the forms of 
the natural. Thus he did, for example, when he bade his disciples 
to anoint the sick with oil—one of the most esteemed helps for 
healing in the East.’ 

_. laid his hands upon him. The appeal had been that.he 
might fouch him. To aid and stimulate the man’s faith, which 
may well have been dull and inert, he responds to the appeal and 
does even more. 

24. looked up. The first and most natural thing to do when 
ch a question is put to him.  Instinctively he would raise 
is eyes. 

_ I see men; for I behold them as trees, walking. This 
endering of the R. V. is better than that of the A. V., ‘I see 
en as trees walking,’ which overlooks the ‘for.’ Better still 
the rendering, ‘I see the men, for like trees I perceive persom 
walking about’ (Meyer), or ‘I see men, for I perceive objects like 
ees walking’ (Swete), His answer to the question was prompt. 
(was that now he had his sight. He gave his reason for saying 
namely, the fact that he could discern large objects in motion. 













26 And he sent him away to his home, ane 
_ even enter into the village. nak io mtdite | 


_the new sensations. Archbishop Trench refers to Cheselden’s 
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stedfastly, and was restored, and saw. all things 











He judged they must be men, though they looked like i 
because they were walking about. But his vision was - 
perfect. He did not see things distinetly and in their real p 
portions. ‘Certain moving forms he saw about him, but wi 
the power of discerning their shape or magnitude—trees ‘Be 
altoid d have accounted them from their height, and men from — 
their motion’ (Trench). ‘Even in Mark's narrative there is nothing 
more life-like, no more truthful, realistic reproduction of a scene 
than this. The experience of the healed man, the first rawness 
and uncertainty of his vision, the appearance of things in un- 
natural dimensions and indistinct outline, are all true to nature 
and to medical testimony. It is not said whether the man was 
blind from birth or had lost his sight. The description corre- 
sponds better perhaps with the case of one born blind. On the 
other hand, what the man says about frees and men and the use of 
the word ‘ restored’ might suggest that once he had seen, and 
that he still had some vague recollections of the look of things. 
25. again he laid his hands upon his eyes. It required two 
applications of the hands before the cure was complete. So 
gradual was the work of restoration. It needed time, and touch, 
and concentrated attention on the part of the subject to interpret 
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account of the cure of a man who had been blind from birth— 
‘When he first saw,’ the report proceeds, ‘ he knew not the shape 
of anything, nor any one thing from another, however different 
in shape or magnitude ; but being told what things were, whose 
forms he before knew from feeling, he would ometally. ames 
that he might know them again.’ 

he looked stedfastly. The term here is the one whieh is 
rendered ‘see clearly’ in our Lord’s charge regarding the beam 
and the mote (Matt. vii. 5; Luke vi. 42). It describes the act 
of fixing one’s eyes on an object with the view of discerning dis- 
tinctly what it is. 

saw all things clearly. This word ‘clearly,’ of which this 
is the only occurrence in the N. T., conveys the idea of distance. 
The cure was now complete. It was so perfect that the man 
could see things near and far distinctly. 

26. Do not even enter into the village. The man did not 
belong to the village. He had been brought to it and Jesus 
himself had led him out of it. The Healer now will have him go 
at once to his home, without mixing with the people of the village 
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And Jesus went forth, and his disciples, into the 24 
llages of Czesarea Philippi: and in the way he asked 
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i orso much as putting foot within the place. So should he have the 
; opportunity for reflection; while the risk of public excitement 
| and agitation, which might be hurtful to the real objects of Christ's 
ninistry, would also be avoided. 


vili, 27-30. Visit to the neighbourhood of Cesarea Philippi. Cf. 
Matt. xvi. 13-20; Luke ix. 18-21. Here again we have the 
advantage of the triple narrative. And the journey was a momen- 
us oné. It took Jesus to a remote and retired part of the country, 
which he had not yet visited in the course of his ministry, and in 
_ which he could have the retirement which he had sought in vain 
' elsewhere. It was undertaken when opposition was sharpening 
and the crisis of his life was drawing on. It gave him oppor- 
tunity also to bring matters to a point with his disciples with 
| regard both to his Person and to his Passion: His way took him 
' northwards along the course of the Jordan, as far almost as its 
“sources, beyond the waters of Merom and twenty-five miles or 
thereby above the Sea of Galilee. It brought him into one of the 
most remarkable parts of the Holy Land—a region of deep 
Solitudes, where Nature also is seen in her grandest and fairest 
forms. 
_ 2%. Czsarea Philippi. So called to distinguish it from another 
‘Ceesarea, the Cwsavea Palestine, or the ‘ Czesarea on the Sea,’ the 
‘city north of Jaffa in which St. Paul was imprisoned. It got the 
'name Ce@sarea in honour of the Emperor Augustus Czesar, and 
_ the Philippi was added in honour of Philip the tetrarch of Tracho- 
nitis, who had rebuilt it and had made it splendid with altars, and 
‘statues, and votive images, In remote antiquity the site had 
been occupied, it is thought, by a city which is identified by some 
‘with the Baal-Gad of Joshua (xi. 17, xii. 7, xiii. 4), by others with 
the Baal-Hermon of Judges (iii. 3) and 1 Chronicles (v. 23). 
Later it was occupied by a town known as Paneas (the modern 
Banias) from the Paneion, a sanctuary of Pan in a deep cavern 
in the neighbourhood (Josephus, Aviig. xv. to. 3). Planted at the 
foot of the Lebanon on a terrace 1,150 feet above sea-level, 
surrounded by groves of oaks and poplars, with fertile plains 
Stretching westwards, and the snowy Hermon to the north-east, 
it has a grand, romantic beauty beyond any other town in the 
Jand. ‘Almost a Syrian Tivoli’ is Dean Stanley’s description of it. 
“in the way he asked his disciples. He draws from them 
their ideas of himself. It is the first time that he questions the 
welve directly about himself. The occasion is. one of such 
solemn moment that he prepared himself for it by prayer, as we 
ther from Luke (ix, 18). So had he done also before he went 
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his disciples, saying unto them, Wh mer 
28 Lam? And they told him, saying, John the Baptist 
29 others, Elijah; but others, One of the prophets. A. 

he asked them, But who say ye that I am?- Pe 

answereth and saith unto him, Thou art’ the” 
go And he charged them that they should tell no 


Sl 
on his first circuit among the synagogues of Galilee (Mark 1. 95), 
and before he chose the Twelve (Luke vi. 12),', > ty ine 
Who do men say that Iam? His first question was. about 
the opinions of others. The reply of the disciples shewed how 
various these were, and how different were the inpronionier, 
duced by his works. » 
28. And they told him. The Baptist risen fm the des 
the Elijah who was to return, one of the line of the prophet 
these were some of the estimates formed of him. Matthew adds 
Jeremiah, the prophet who had come to be regarded as in some 
respects the greatest of all. But it is not said that any of the 
people took him to be the Messiah. . Compare the ae ex- 
planations recorded in vi. 14, 15. ‘ 
29. But who say ye that Iam? Now he will have their own | 
view—‘ But ye—who say ye that I am,’ as the order of the wards 
puts it. 
Peter answereth. All three Synoptists make Pesos “the 
spokesman. ' 
Thou art the Christ. In Matt. it is ‘Thou art the 
the Son of the living God’ (xvi. 16), and in Luke it is ‘ The on 
of God.’ But the confession is the same, though the reports differ 
slightly as to the precise terms. It is to be observed also that 
according both to Matthew and to John there had been earlier 
confessions by the disciples of Jesus as ‘the Son of God’ (Matt. xiv. 
33), and ‘the Holy One of God ’ (John vi. 69) ; and that the Fourth 
Gospel indeed speaks of Simon as recognizing Jesus to be the 
Messiah when he first followed him (John i. 41). . The confession 
is now made by Peter in name of the disciples, im response to the 
Master's own question and in the most explicit terms. It was their 
solemn, formal, convinced acceptance of him as the Messiah ; and 
the scene of this momentous declaration was the neighbourhood 
of a heathen city dedicated of old to Pan, and in Christ’s time to 
the deified Augustus. Mark omits the benediction pronounced 
on Peter and the promise made him, which Matthew records 
(xvi. 17-19)—proof sufficient that the Second Gospel was not 
written with a Petrine tendency or in the interests of Peter and | 
a party following him. 
30. charged them. A strong word, usually conveying the dea 
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of him; And he began to teach them, that the Son 3: 
of man must suffer many things, and be rejected by 
prhe elders, and the chief priests, and the scribes, and 








of rebuke. The silence was enjoined because the times were not 
_ yet ripe for a public and general declaration of his Messiahship,. 
_ It was possible to do that prematurely, and at the cost of disaster. 


viii. 31-33. The Announcement of the Passton and the Rebuke 
q of Peter; cf, Matt. xvi. 21-23; Luke ix. 22, The confession has 
_been made. The time will come, though it is not yet, for the 
proclamation of the claims thus recognized. What is involved in 
_ that confession is from this time forth disclosed to the disciples as 
_ they were able to receive it, 
31. began to teach them: this marks the occasion as one that 
made an important turning-point in Christ’s work. He was to 
give now a new direction to his training and instructing of the 
| Twelve. 
7 * must: the word expresses the moral necessity, the Divine 
plan, in his career. It is used also on other decisive occasions in, 
_his life, as Luke specially notices, e.g. when the consciousness of 
_ his peculiar relation to God first expresses itself (Luke ti. 49), at 
the beginning of his ministry (Luke i iv. 43), after his resurrection 
(Luke xxiv. 26); cf. also John ix. q. 
4 ‘suffer many things: so in Matt. xvi. 21; Mark ix. 12; 
, Luke ix. 22, xvii. 25. : 
rejected: perhaps with reference to Ps. cxviii. 22. The 
4 word means properly an official rejection—a rejection after trial. 
eldevs: here in the official sense of members of the Sanhedrin, 
_ the supreme ecclesiastical court or council in Jerusalem—those 
"members of that body who were neither chief priests nor scribes, 
They might be either laymen or priests. 
iss chief priests: the most distinguished representatives of 
_ the Jewish priesthood, and the leading members of the supreme 
court. They belonged to the sacerdotal aristocracy, and were 
“mostly, though not exclusively, of the party of the Sadducees, 
scribes: the professional lawyers, mostly, though not exclu- 
‘sively, Pharisees. See on chap. i. 22 above. These were the 
‘three distinct classes that made up the membership of the 
‘Sanhedrin. In most cases where they are named together in 
the N.T. the chief priests are mentioned first. There are a few 
eases in which this order is not kept (Matt. xvi. 21; Luke ix. 22, 
XX. Io, in addition to the instance here in Mark), and only two 
in which the chief priests are not named at all (Matt. xxvi. 57; 
Acts vi. 12). The enumeration is made here in a form that 
particularizes each of the three parties in the Sanhedrin as in- 
yolyed in the acts referred to, 
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32 be killed, and. after three days rise again, 
spake the saying openly. And Peter rook 
33 began to rebuke him. But he turning about, a 
his disciples, rebuked Peter, and saith, Get thee | 
me, Satan: for thou mindest not the things of 
x4 but the things of men. And he called unto him t 


after three days: so again in ix. gt, x.34. Matthew Sa 
‘the third day’ (xvi. 2r). But that the two expressions mean hi 
same thing is shewn by Matt. xxvii. 64. Cf. Hosea vi. 260) 
32. openly: that is in plain terms, not in parable or indi 
and in presence of all. Cf. John xi. 14. This statement is 
only by Mark. Jesus had not been wholly silent on these things 
before, but had spoken with reserve and by figure or suggestion 
as is seen e.g. from John ii. 19, iii. 12-16, vie 47-56, and in the 
mention of the bridegroom (Matt. ix. 15 ; Mark il, 20). oes 
took him: put his hand on him and took hold of him so as 
totake him aside. The idea of suffering, of what betokened failure, 
in the case of him whom he had just confessed to be the Christ was 
still strange to Peter ; and that Jesus should speak of it with such 
frankness and publicity was more than he could bear. He will tak 
him apart, out of the hearing of others, and remonstrate with him. 
© yebuke him: the words of the remonstrance are given by 
Matthew (xvi. 22). were adi 
83. turning about: cf. v. 30; John xxi. ao; Acts ix. 40; 
Rev. i. r2. Another of Mark's vivid strokes. At Peter's touch 
and speech Jesus turns sharply round as if to address him. 
In doing so his eye rests on the disciples watching what was 
passing. He directs his rebuke to Peter, but to him as th 
spokesman for all. Matthew and Mark both mention that it) 
Peter who was reproved. Mark who omits the honour done te 
Peter by Jesus on the occasion of his confession, does not fail 
to tell of the sharp reproof that followed so soon. eh 
Get thee behind me, Satan: the very words used by J 
in the temptation (Matt. iv. 10; Luke iw. 8). In Peter's 
monstrance Jesus saw a repetition of the temptation to follc 
a worldly course by which Satan had tried him in the wilderness. 
mindest. Better than the A. V. ‘savourest,’ an old Engl 
word, derived from the Latin through the French, meaning to 
discern and relish. Peter’s hasty and officious act betokened a lack 
of spiritual understanding and liking—a mind far away yet from 
the mind of God. hit 
viii. 34—ix. 1. Declaration of self-denial even tinto death as th 
condition of discipleship, and the secret of the gain of life. Cf. Matt, 
xvi. 24-28 ; Luke ix. 23-27. et ks: 
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and take up his cross, and follow me. For whoso- 
ever would save his life shall lose it; and whosoever 





























' 34. the multitude: even in these remote, heathen parts, Jesus 
had crowds of curious spectators and listeners. He turns now 
from the disciples and from the mystery of his own Passion to 
the mass of the unattached and to another subject. He even 
calls them to him and addresses to them words of larger meaning 
Suited to all. 

' take up his cross: Luke adds‘ daily.’ Probably Jesus had 
jpoken of the cross before this to his disciples (Matt. x. 38), but 
ot, as far as appears, to those outside. Neither then nor now 
did he speak of the cross as the way of death for himself; nor 
thas he yet spoken of suffering at the hands of any but Jews. 
fucifixion was the Roman mode of capital punishment. The 
vord about taking up the cross must have carried with it repellent, 
ifying ideas. It expressed the call to a denial of self that 
meant the utmost conceivable pain. It has been asserted by some 
that only now did our Lord clearly foresee his own Passion. But 
part from the proper reference of his words on this occasion, we 
have testimonies in the Gospels to the fact that he had spoken of it, 
‘at least in terms foreshadowing it, before this, as e. g. in the hidden 
Saying about the temple of his body (John ii. 20, 21) ; the words 
© Nathanael about the destiny of the Son of man to be ‘lifted up’ 
John iii. 14); the declaration about the giving of his flesh and 
lood (John vi. 51-56); and the statement about the bridegroom 
ing ‘taken away’ which is given in all the three Synoptists 
(Matt. ix. 15; Mark ii. 20; Luke v. 35). 
$5. life: or ‘soul,’ as in the margin of the R.V. The word 
rendered ‘soul’ (psyche) is different from that rendered ‘ spirit’ 
bneuma). Soul is the term used in Scripture to designate the 
seif, the conscious personal life. It means life embodied, as the 
ther means life animating. ‘Spirit is life as coming from God; 
oul is life as constituted in man. Consequently, when the 
ividual life is to be made emphatic, “soul” is used’ (Laidlaw, 
he Bible Doctrine of Man, p. 69). Thus, too, in connexions like 
he present, the latter term may express the se/fin two different 
spects, a lower and a higher, or the /ie as mere life, and as the 
ood of life—life worthy of the name. It is to be observed also that 
is not the only time that this far-reaching declaration about 
mg and /osing one’s life was made by our Lord, according to 
Gospel records. See Matt.x.39; Luke xvii. 33; John xii. 25. 
t is, indeed, one that bore to be repeated, and that might be called 
th by more than one occasion, 
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shall ‘lose his life for my sake 
36 save it. For what doth it profit a man, | 
3y whole world, and: forfeit his life? For what 
38 a man give in exchange for his life? For whe 
shall be ashamed of me and of my words 
adulterous and sinful generation, the Son of man 


shall be ashamed of him, when he cometh in 































for my sake: words spoken simply and calmly, but reve: ing 
his. consciousness of a supremacy beyond the highest ht 
measure, making devotion to himself the first of duties th 
life which is a gain worth any cost. 5 
and the gospel’s. It is only Mark who uses the 
‘gospel’ thus without any addition or definition. 
36. gain the whole world. The contrast passes now from t 
life saved and the life lost to the world gained and the life for 
The term ‘world’ here has not the deep, mystical sense it h 
in the writings of John. It is the ‘world’ in the common se 
of the word, the material, visible world or system of things witl 
all it has to offer. In the experiences of the wilderness, Jes 
himself had. been tempted to gain the world by ing hi 
proper mission and forgetting his relation to God. ‘Fi 
the proper rendering here in the clause ‘ forfeit his life.’ For th 
word expresses not mere loss, but loss coming by penalty inflicte 
_ 37. For what should a man give in exchange: or, ‘as’ 
exchange.’ It is an argument for the profitlessness of the gain 
of the whole world from the fact that it is at the cost of a loss 
that cannot be repaired. Once the life is gone, nothing can buy 
it back. 4 fe 
38. For whosoever shall be ashamed. The statement 
becomes yet more definite, and points to yet larger claims o 
the part of the speaker. It brings the question of loyalty to 
Christ to the final test of his own judicial prerogative. When 
that test is applied the just equalities of things will be seen, 
Then shame shall be met by shame, and he who disowns shal 
himself be disowned. «aq 
when he cometh: the N.T. speaks of a ‘coming’ 
‘presence’ of Christ, which it describes as an objective event ¢ 
the future, a visible return of Christ which is connected with the 
raising of the dead, the last judgement, and the establishment o 
the kingdom of God in its final completeness and glory (Mat 
xxiv. 3, 37, 39; 1 Thess. iii. 13, iv. 15, v. 23; 2 Thess. ii. 1, 8 
1Cor. i. 7, xv. 23; Jas. v. 7; 2 Pet. i. 16, iii 4; 1 John ii, ie; 
It also speaks of the kingdom of God, of the day of the Lord, : 
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glory ofthis Pathe iwiie-the holy, angels. \,And/ he 9 
said untovthém, Werily I gay; unto-youp There-bet same 
here of them :thatiostand) 4y,) which shall, ine n@siwise 
taste of death, till ee see the Fin et ge God. come 


iy ith power sleain 02 


Of the Lord himself'as’ *comi P Mat ae iad, 4a SA ike 
vii. 20, xxii, 18; Johnxxi' 28; Acts-ih'20> rCorwmin 26;:8c.). 
is ‘coming’ is "associated with the end of the world, but also, 
as it appears, e.g. in Matt. xxiv, xxv, with the destruction of 
Jerusalem. The prophecies of the O. T. brought events together 
which the course of history proved to be separated from each 
Other in time. They looked forward to the judgements of the 
ear future, and saw in these preliminary and partial acts of 
dgement on the nations the coming of the kingdom of God, 
thich was at last to be supreme. So in the intimations made 
the N.T. on the subject of the Last Things, judicial acts or 
ee acts of decisive significance, like the destruction of 
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ae See also on chap. xiii. 

‘in the glory of his Father with the holy angels. Matthew 
attaches the definite statement of judgement as well as glory— 
‘then shall he render unto every man according to his deeds” 
(xvi. 27). The glory which the Son of man sees before himis given 
by Luke as ‘his own glory, and ‘he glory of the Father’ (ix. 26). 


ix. 1. And he said unto them. This verse belongs to the 
preceding. It is by mistake that it has been made the beginning 
anew chapter. The,mal-arrangement has been due to taking 


paragraph. Or it may have been occasioned by the idea that what 
Jesus said about his ‘ coming’ had its fulfilment in.the event of the 
transfiguration. 

taste of death. That is, experience it: cf. Job xx. 18; Ps. 
xxiv. 8; Heb. ii. 9. The announcement recorded in this verse 
iS given in all three Synoptists ; most simply in Luke, who.says 
only ‘till they see the kingdom of God’; more precisely in 
Matthew—“‘till they see the Son of man coming in his kingdom’ ; 
Most definitely in Mark—‘till they see the kingdom of God come 
e. already come) with power.’ This is what some of the by- 
Standers are to see in their lifetime. How was this prediction 
fulfilled? Some say, in the coming of the Spirit and the first 
triumphs of the Gospel. Others, in the manifestation of the 
@lory of the Son of man in the transfiguration. But the prophetic 
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9 ‘And after six days Jesus) tal 
avi” James, and® John, ‘and: br 
a high mountain apart by t 


words seem to point beyond an event so immed me inc 
that was to take place within a week. In the final Ad nt 

end of the world, according to ay te 
Jerusalem andthe displacement of the ancient Jew ish dise 
tion, This last interpretation suits sufficiently well both 


nature of prophetic discourse (which sees the decisive event i 
preliminary events of the same kind) and the indication of time, 


ix. 2-8. The Transfiguration. Cf. Matt. xvii. 1-13; 
ix. 28-36. This exceptional event in our Lord’s min 
recorded by all three Synoptists, and is referred to di 
in 2 Pet. i. 16-18. The three evangelical reports give subst 
the same account of the incident. They have much in commoi 
also in the terms, The resemblance between Matthew and M 
is particularly close, while the language of the third on ; 
more a character of its own, Each of the Evangelists also f 
something peculiar to himself. Only Matthew, ¢.g., tells 1 
that the disciples fell on their faces when they h the voice 
and that Jesus came and touched them, and said, ‘Arise, ar 
be not afraid.’ To Luke alone we owe the mention of ni 
facts that Jesus ascended the mount to pray, and that it we 
when he was fraying that he became transfigured. The same 
Evangelist is the only one who notices that Moses and Elij 
talked of the Lord’s ‘decease which he was about to accoi ; 
at Jerusalem,’ and that ‘Peter and they that were with hin 
were heavy with sleep.’ In the description of the garments 
Mark intensifies the sense of their glistering whiteness by addin 
the words ‘so as no fuller on earth can whiten them.” 
~@. after six days. So also in Matthew. But in Luke it | 
‘about eight days’—a less precise statement, as is indicated 
the ‘ about,’ and one not inconsistent with the other. 1 

Peter, and James, and John. The same select wi 
were with him in the death-chamber in the house 

“ahigh mountain. The ‘holy mount’: cf. 2 Pet. i. 18, 
sayS simply ‘the mountain.’ Ancient tradition in one fo 
identifies this mountain with the Mount of Olives. — tl 
description ‘high’ could not apply to that; and the narratt 
point to a different part of the Holy Land, as they shew Jest 
to have been in Galilee both before and after the event. A muc 
more important tradition makes it Mount Tabor. This mee’ 
some of the conditions of the case ; and being followed by Cyril) 
Jerusalem, Jerome, and other ancient authorities, it became: : 
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transfigured before them: and his garments became 3 
glistering, exceeding white; so as ng. fuller on arth 
can whiten them. And there appeared unto them 4 




























accepted, Tabor is of some height (about 1,700 or 1,800 ft.) ; it 
jas a commanding position, rising as it does out of the plain 
of Esdrelon; and it is not at an impossible distance from the 
locality in which Jesus last was. But there are serious objections 
to it. It is not likely that Jesus could have found on it the solitude 
he sought; for there appears to have been at this time a fortified 
town or village on it (Josephus, Jew. War, iv. 1. 8, ii, 20. 6; 

“Aniiq., xiv. 6. 3). Aud further we see that Jesus was last 
‘in the parts about Czsarea Philippi in the far north, and we 
learn that after the Transfiguration he travelled through Galilee 
‘to Capernaum (Mark ix. 30, 33; Matt. xvii: 22, 24). But it is 
‘not probable that he should have gone all the way from Czsarea 
Philippi to Tabor, passing Capernauim there and making his way 
back to that city after the event. Hence the best scholars now 
‘conclude in favour of Mount Hermon—a ‘high mountain’ indeed, 

for it riseSover~9,000 ft; near ar enough to Czsarea Philippi to 
be easily reached from thence in a few days; and in all.respects 
a fit scene for such an event. 

p transfigured. The change came over him when he was 
praying (Luke ix. 29); as it was also when he was praying that 
the heavens opened, and the Holy Ghost descended on him at his 
baptism (Luke iii. 21). The change is described most definitely 
ry Matthew and Mark as a ‘transformation’ (Luke says simply 
‘the fashion of his countenance was ariéyed’) or a change to the 
effect that he was ‘transfigured,’ as all the English versions from 
j ycliffe’s have agreed to render it. The O.T. has_its.parallel 
ease in the shining of the face of Moses which was’ due to his 
peaking with the Lord o the Mount (Exod. xxxiv. 29). The 
face of Stephen was seen ‘as it had been the face of an angel” 
(Acts vi. 15). And in instances Jess exalted there is at times 
a transfiguration of the countenance which is the effect of rapt 
communion with God. 

3. glistering: the word does not occur again in the N.T., but 
el ewhere it is used of the ‘ flashing of burnished brass or gold ? 
@ Esdras viii.56; 2 Esdras viii. 27) as Dr. Swete notices, ‘ or steel 
Nahum iii. 3), or of sunlight G Macc. vi. 39).’ 

exceeding white. The A.V. adds ‘ as snow,’ appropriate to, 
_ appearance of Hermon, and perhaps suggested by it, but 
without sufficient documentary authority. 

_ no fuller on earth can whiten them. Mark describes only 
he appearance of the garments, and this touch is peculiar to him. 

Matthew tells us that ‘his garments became white as the light,’ 
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5 ae Peter satigeth and saith to Jesus, 
+ good fot us to be here: and let us.make three tab 
nacles ; one for thee, and one for Moses, ~and ‘one fo 
6 Elijah. For he wist not what to answer; pir 
; became sore afraid.. And there came a cloud’ over- 


but notices also the change upon the person— his face did shine as 
the sun.’ Hero APS 

4, Elijah with Moses. Representatives of the two|freate 
of O.T. revelation, Prophecy and thé*Law.. It was 
that Elijah was to’ come, but here another Das..ccme-wit eal 
Moses, of whose return the prophets said nothing. That is what 
surprised Peter, and through Peter's recollettions it has left its 
impression on Mark's’ narrative. ie LITE - 4 

‘talking with Jesus.’ Luke gives the subject (ix. 31). I 
was the event of which Jesus had just began to speak openly, 

5. Peter answereth. To the occasion, that is to say, or 
words left unuttered or at least unrecorded. Peter is thespo i 
man in all three Synoptists. From Luke we ; gather “that 

* broke in with his proposal that they should stay on ened 
Elijah and Moges were withdrawing (ix. 33). v3 7 
Rabbi. Mark gives the original Aramaic address ; for 
Matthew gives ‘ Lord,’ and Luke a word of his own, ‘Master 
different from both and not conveying so — mx idea 
teacher. 
three tabernacles, m ‘booths.’ These were cial b 
intertwining the branches of trees, and on the slopes of 
there would be brushwood enough for such a purpose. - Perhaps) 
Peter had in mind the Feast of Tabernacles (Lev. xxiii. go, &c.) 
‘He would anticipate it by a week spent on this leafy height i 
the presence of the three greatest masters of Israel’ (Swete), H 
spoke vaguely, with no very clear ideas beyond this, thatit wa 
‘good’ for him and his brethren to be whete they were, an 
‘good ’ for them to remain in the presence of these three. 

6. he wist not what to answer. The same is said of th 
chosen three in the Agony of the Garden (xiv. go). A scene 
wholly outside his experience, so overwhelming with its unwonte 
glory and mystery, dazed Peter. He spoke he knew not w! 
overcome by the terror, in which also James -_ Joke omapes 
“for they became sore afraid.’ 

7. there came a cloud. Instead of an answer to: Peter's 
meant but only half-coherent proposal, a cloud, ‘a a bright cloud 
(Matt: xvii. 5), swept down upon the scene and 0 


them all—not merely Jesus, and Elijah and Moses, but the disci | 
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shadowing them: and there came a voice out of the 
cloud, This is my beloved Son: hear ye him. And gs 
suddenly looking round about, they saw no one any 
more, save Jesus only with themselves. 


also; for ‘they feared,’ Luke tells us, ‘as they entered into the 
sloud * (ix. 34). The cloud came while the words were yet on 
Peter’s lips—‘ while he was yet speaking’ (Matt. xvii. 5), ‘while 
he said these things’ (Luke ix. 34). The overshadowing cloud 
recalls the cloud that ‘covered the tent of meeting,’ by reason 
9f which Moses was ‘not able to enter’ (Exod. xl. 34, 35). 
Mention is made also of the ‘cloud’ in the case of the Ascension 
‘Acts i. 9), and of the ‘ clouds ’ in the announcement of the Second 
Coming (Mark xiii. 26, xiv. 62; Rev. 1. 7). In the O.T. the 
"cloud ” is associated with special manifestations of God, as in the 
wilderness (Exod. xvi. Io, xix. 9, 16, xxiv. 15; Lev. xvi. 2; Num. 
ti, 25), and at the dedication of the Temple (1 Kings viii. Io). 
[he later Jewish writings indicate that there was a belief that it 
was to reappear in the time of the Messiah (2 Macc. ii. 8). 

a voice out of the cloud. The voice was heard also at the 
Baptism of Jesus. There it was meant for Jesus himself; here it 
addressed to the disciples. All three Synoptists report the | 
iddition—‘ hear ye him.’ This ‘hear ye him’ spoke of.a.new-”~ 
ty and anewrelation. The men of the old Israel had listened te 

oses and the Prophets. Those who were to be the beginning 
f the new Israel were to listen to Christ, the final utterer of 
sod’s mind (Heb. i. 1). In 2 Peter the voite is mentioned, 

d is described as having come ‘from the excellent glory,’ 

d to have been ‘heard come out of heaven’ by the Apostles 
i. 17,18). Matthew adds that the disciples ‘fell on their face, 
ind were sore afraid’ (xvii. 6). The terrors already kindled by 
je scene generally, and especially by the entering into the cloud, 
yere brought to their height by the voice breaking out of the cloud. 
8. suddenly looking round about, they saw no one. The 
1 scene ended as unexpectedly as it had begun. All vanished 
at a touch, and only Jesus as they had known him was seen. 
was only when Jesus touched them as they lay prostrate and 
pefied with terror, and spoke his own word of cheer, that they 
re relieved of their fears and lifted up their eyes again. The 
Scovery was immediately made that the vision was gone, and 
ngs were again as they had been (Matt. xvii. 7, 8). 
The report of this incident, resting upon the coincident testimony 
three narratives, each with its own marks of independence, and 
east one of them reproducing the recollections of an eye-witness, 
nnot be explained away as an imaginative version of merely 
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g And as they were coming down from the 1 our 
he charged them that they should tell no man 
things they had seen, save when the Son of man should 


natural phenomena, or as the highly-coloured record of x 
impressions. Least of all can it be explained away as a mythic: 
growth, For the idea of a suffering, dying Messiah was abhorrent te 
the Jew, and there was nothing in the popular Jewish conception 
of the great expected King that could form the nucleus on which 
the mythological faculty might work till it produced a story 1] 
this, having the ‘decease’ of Jesus as its heart, The event mean 
much for Jesus-himself. This change was not the objec ith 
which he ascended the mountain, nor is anything said to suggest th 
he looked for it. His object was to pray, and _to_prepar 
himself at this crisis of his ministry for” ssion_that-was 
before him. The glory came to him when he was so engaged, 
as angelic help came to him in the Temptation and in the ony, 
and it strengthened him forhis course. But the event meant muci 
also-for_the Apostles. They, too, had reached a crisis in thet 
calling. They had made their confession of their faith, ane ney 
had been staggered by the announcement of his way of suffering. 
They did not see all that happened on the mount ; for Luke tell 
us that they were ‘heavy with sleep,’ and that it was only her 
they were fully awake’ that ‘they saw his glory” But what the; 
did see and hear was an important element in their training 
They had a glimpse at least of the glory that was within 
behind the lowliness of the Master; and it gave | ia 
assurance, in after years of trial and separation, that ‘di 
not follow cunningly devised fables’ when they looked for *th 
power and coming’ of Christ, and made the same known to oth 
(a Pet. i. 16). ; : 


ix. 9-13. Questions regarding the resurvection of the dead and t 
coming of Elijah: cf. Matt. xvii. 9-13. Of what passed as Jes 
and the three were on their way down from the mountain Luke te 
us nothing. He simply remarks that these witnesses of the Tra 
figuration ‘held their peace, and told no man in those days 
of the things which they had seen’ (Luke ix. 36). 

9. as they were coming down. From Luke’s mention ¢ 
what took place ‘next day’ (ix. 37) we may infer that the desce 
took place the day after the Transfiguration, and early in the day 

charged them. The injunction to silence which had bee 
laid on others who would have proclaimed his miracles is b 
laid upon the chosen three with regard to the mighty work dor 
on himself. But in this case there is a limit—till he is risen. C€ 


that event, his Resurrection, these men were to be witnesses ani | 


preachers, 
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oat 
have risen again from the dead. And they kept the ro 
saying, questioning among themselves what the rising 
again from the dead should mean. And they asked 11 
him, saying, The scribes say that Elijah must first 
come. And he said unto them, Elijah indeed cometh 12 
first, and restoreth all things: and how is it written of 
the Son of man, that he should suffer many things and 





- 10. kept the saying. That is, they did not neglect this pro- 
hibition, but held fast to it. So Luke says ‘ they held their peace.’ 
s questioning among themselves. Though they were faithful 
to Christ's charge and told no man, they had discussions among 
themselves about the rising of the dead. These could scarcely be 
about a resurrection of the dead generally; for the doctrine of 
a resurrection was nothing unfamiliar, being one of the chief tenets 
of the great Pharisaic party. They must havebeenabout the strange 
idea of a resurrection in the case of Jesus, implying unwelcome 
and perplexing thoughts of the death of their Messiah. 
11. they asked him. They hada further difficulty, which was 
suggested probably by the appearance of Elijah on the Mount of 
Transfiguration. And on this they interrogate Jesus. The scribes 
(founding no doubt on Mal. iii. 1, iv. 5) taught them that Elijah 
was to come before the Messiah himself. But here was an 
appearance of Elijah after the Messiah’s advent, and furthermore 
lesus had charged them to say nothing of it, What were they to i 
make of this? A 
- 12. Elijah indeed cometh first. Jesus replies that it is true 
indeed as the scribes said, but that they did not give the whole i 
uth. Elijah was to come before the Messiah; and he was to 
‘restore all things,’ that is to say, to initiate a great moral 
renovation of Israel which would prepare the way for Messiah 
(Mal. iii. 2-4, iv. 6). But there was more in their Scriptures than 
that. They spoke not only of the prophet who was to precede 
Messiah, but also of suffering and rejection as destined for Messiah 
himself. : 
The title ‘ the Son of Man.’ The N. T. says nothing of the origin 
of this great title, nor doesit explain its meaning. There is much 
diversity of opinion, therefore, on the subject, and it cannot be 
said that, even after all the patient inquiry that has been expended 
On it, all things are clear. : 
‘ ith respect to the use of the term, it is enough to say that 
ere is a marked difference in this matter between the O, T. and 
ve N.T. In the O.T. the phrase ‘son of man’ is often simply 
‘synonym for man—a member of the human family, and with 
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special reference to the frailty and dep 


19; Job xxv. 6, xxxv. 8; Ps. cxliv. 3; Isa. li, ta, 
prophecy of Ezekiel it is used over ninety times as the m 
which the prophet is addressed. Also in the Book of D 
appears in the description of the ‘ one like unto a son of man 
receives ‘ dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all the 
nations, and languages should serve him’ (vii. 1g, 14). In | 
N. T., again, its use is singular and of great interest. It is our 
Lord's chosen designation of himself. With the exception of one 
oceurrence in Acts (vii. 56), the quotation in Heb, ii, 6, and © 
perhaps two passages in the Apocalypse (Rev. i. 13, xiv. 14) it is 
found only in the Gospels; and, with the exception of Stephen's 
case in the passage in Acts, and these possible occurrences in the ~ 
visions of Jokn ‘Rev. i. 13, xiv. 14), it is mever used directly of 
Christ but by himself. It occurs some eighty times in the Gospels, 
representing at least forty distinct occasions. Its application also is 
varied. Sometimes it is used with special reference to our Lord’s 
life or ministry on earth, particularly his humiliation, poverty, or 
sufferings; at other times with special regard to his exaltation, 
his glory, his return. Sometimes it is used in connexion with 
prerogatives exercised then on earth—such as, lordship over the 
sabbath, the forgiveness of sins; at other times in connexion with 
the prerogative of judgement in the future. weed 
As to its origin, it appears sufficiently clear that the title goes 
back to the figure of the ‘one like unto a son of man’ seen in the 
Danielic vision, and that is the figure of a man above the ordinary 
human measure—a glorious being, the sovereign of an everlas 
ing and universal dominion. This figure, which appears to have 
originally represented the people of Israel in their ideal character 
and victorious destiny, was understood at a very early period to 
betoken the Messiah. Further, in looking for the origin of the title, 
regard must be had to the fact that in the non-canonical Jewish) 
writings, especially in that section of the Book of Enoch which ‘is 
known as the ‘Parables’ or ‘Similitudes,’ the ‘Son of Man’ is 
a designation of the Messiah, and of the Messiah in the character 
of a superhuman being, seated on the throne beside God ‘the 
Head of Days,’ and acting as judge of men. But in addition to 
this the title founds also on the representation of the ‘Son of Man’ 
in Ps. viii, and probably in the enlargement of its meaning it owed 
something to the picture of thesufferingservant of the Lordin Isaiah, 
As regards its meaning, one of the questions specially discussed 
is whether it is a Messianic title in the proper sense, distinetly and 
Aefinitely so, used by our Lord himself and understood by othe: 
as a name for the Messiah. The way in which the name is recei 
on significant occasions in the N. T. (e.g. John sil. 84) the fac! 
; and 
before 








































that our Lord disclosed his Messiahship only grad 
further circumstance that the title occurs rep 
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be set at nought? But I say unto you, that Elijah 13 
is come, and they have also done unto him whatsoever 


they listed, even as it is written of him. 
__ And when they came to the disciples, they saw a great 





and the Apostles made their great confession that Jesus was the 
Christ, point to the conclusion that it was not a current and well- 
understood Messianic name, at least not one readily taken in that 
sense by the people generally, and that it was used by our Lord 
during his Galilean ministry to veil rather than to reveal his 
Messianic claims, and to present him in another character. It is 
the select name by which he expresses the uniqueness of his 
personality in respect of his peculiar relation to men. On the one 
hand it identifies him with us, setting him before us as true man, 
and placing him on the plane of our common humanity. On the 
other hand it marks him off as different from us, not ‘a son of 
man’ simply, but ‘the Son of Man,’ beside whom there is none 
else—one in whom manhood is seen in its realized ideal, the 
perfect, representative man, like us and with us in all normal 
human qualities, but also above us and apart from us in the com- 
pleteness of his humanity and in the prerogative and authority 
belonging to one in a unique relation to God as well as to us, 

13. Elijahiscome. And not only is it that the coming of Elijah 
was foretold. It has taken place (in the case of the Baptist), and 
‘who has observed it? His fate has been to have had ‘done unto 
‘him whatever men listed — an indirect but expressive reference to 
Herod’s cruel and arbitrary action. So the Forerunner has come 

and has been killed. What of the Messiah himself, therefore, and 
the things he shall suffer at the hands of men? 
as itis written of him. This refers to what Jesus has just 
said of the fate of the second Elijah. The three Apostles under- 
‘stood that Jesus identified Elijah with John, and Matthew expressly 
tells us that they did (xvii. 13). On an earlier occasion indeed 
Jesus had pointed to this identification (Matt. xi. 14). But where 
is it ‘written’ that Elijah was to suffer? It is not enough to say 
that Jesus spoke with reference simply to the statements made in 
the O. T. on the sufferings of prophets generally. For the ‘ of him’ 
makes it clear that the particular case of Elijah is in view. What 
is meant, therefore, must be what is written in the O. T. regarding 
e treatment of Elijah by Ahab and Jezebel (x Kings xix). This 
was typical of the treatment of John by Herod and Herodias. 
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| ix. 14-29. Healing of the Demoniac boy: cf. Matt. xvii. 14-20 ; 
Luke ix. 37-43. Mark’s narrative is most graphic and circum- 
stantial. The narratives of Matthew and Luke are both condensed, 
the former shewing special signs of compression. Yet both 
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multitude about them, and scribes questioning with them 
And straightway all the multitude, when they saw him, 
were greatly amazed, and running to him saluted him. 








Matthew and Luke give some particulars not mentioned by | 
Mark. : 
14. came to the disciples. They had returned now to the 
place and the company they had left for the time. None of the ; 
Apostles had remained at the foot of the mountain. Jesus and the 
three found those from whom they had parted now in the midst of © 
a crowd of people, and engaged in a discussion with certain seribes. ~ 
These scribes, who belonged probably to some synagogues in 
the district, seized an opportunity which presented itself for 
damaging the disciples of Jesus in the eyes of the public. 
questioning with them. The incident of the discussion with 

the scribes is omitted both by Matthew and by Luke. Mark not only 
gives it, but indicates its occasion and its subject. The matter at issue 
was the failure of the disciples to effect a certain cure. This gave 
the scribes their opportunity to throw doubt on ‘ the authority over 
unclean spirits’ (vi. 7) which Jesus was said to have given them. 
Their failure in this case may well have been a perplexity to the 
disciples themselves, raising questions in their minds and making” 
it difficult for them to answer the scribes. 
15. straightway all the multitude. As if with one im 
the crowd turned from the scribes to Jesus. It is not said 
the scribes themselves shewed any such interest in his appearance 
greatly amazed: the word is very strong, and is found on 

in Mark. He uses it when he tells us that Jesus was ‘ greatly’ 
amazed’ in his Agony (xiv. 33), and again when he reports how 
the women were ‘amazed’ when they entered the Lord’s tomb 
(xvi. 5, 6). The adjective connected with the verb occurs also it 
the description of the ‘amazement’ of the people when they s: 
the lame man walking and leaping (Acts iii. 10). What caused th 
‘amazement’ of the multitude on this occasion? The lingeri 
radiance left by the transfiguration on the face of Jesus, say some 
They point to the analogy of the glory on the face of Moses wher 
he came down from the Mount of Vision and Communion (Exod 
XxXxiv. 29, &c.). But there is nothing in the narrative to sugge: 
that the countenance of Jesus was changed in any way; and wh 
the effect of the sight in the case of Moses was that Aaron and th 
people were ‘ afraid to come nigh him’ (Exod, xxxiv. 30), in 
case the effect was that the people ran to Jesus and saluted him 
The cause was rather the suddenness and opportuneniess of his 
appearance. The multitude had a case before them in which the 
healing power of the disciples had come to nothing, and Jest 
himself was far away. When they were disconcerted by it and th 
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d he asked them, What question ye with them? 
nd one of the multitude answered him, Master, I 
ought unto thee my son, which hath a dumb spirit ; 
and wheresoever it taketh him, it dasheth him down: 































disciples themselves were baffled, the Master, whom they thought 
be out of reach to help them, unexpectedly comes upon the 
cene. All thoughts of the scribes and their objections, the 
lisciples and their discomfiture, are lost in the sense of startled, 
d surprise, and they run to welcome him. 

16. he asked them. He took no notice of the scribes, but 
urned to the people, seeing they had some difficult matter in hand, 
md asking them what it was. 

What question ye with them? That is, with the disciples, 
Mot withthescribes. The multitude had turned with their questions 
o the disciples when they heard the scribes putting their diffi- 
ulties, 

17. one of the multitude answered. The reply to the inter- 
rogationof Jesuscomes from an individual in the crowd, andfrom the 
one who could least keep silent. Matthew tells us how the man 
‘came to Jesus, ‘kneeling to him’ and addressing him as ‘Lord’ 
(xvii. 14, 15). Luke, taking the incident perhaps in its first stage, 
‘puts it as if the man had spoken from within the crowd—‘ a man 
from the multitude cried’ (ix. 38). 

' Master. - Here again in the sense of Teacher. 

q I brought unto thee my son. From this we infer that the 
father had come expecting to find Jesus himself there, but had had 
to be content with the disciples. Matthew refers only to the 





was the man’s ‘only child’ (ix. 38). 

a dumb spirit. He could cry out (Luke ix. 39), but could not 
utter articulate sounds. It appears from our Lord’s word that the 
unclean spirit was also deaf (ix. 25). Cf. the case in Decapolis 
(vii. 32). “What is said of the spirit describes what is the condition 
of the afflicted boy. 

18. wheresoever it taketh him. The boy was the victim of fits, 
hich were of extreme violence, frequent occurrence (‘ oft-times,’ 
ix. 22), and of a kind that might come upon him without warning 
anywhere. They were the convulsive, recurrent, perhaps periodi- 
eal seizures of an epileptic. So Matthew represents the father as 
Saying—‘ he is epileptic’ (xvii. 15). 

dasheth him down. The combined accounts of the three 
Synoptists give a harrowing picture of the effects of these 
seizures—the sudden scream (‘he suddenly crieth out,’ Luke 
39), the hurling of the sufferer on the ground, the tearing 
nvulsions, the foaming at the mouth, the wallowing, the grinding 


application to the disciples (xvii. 16). Luke tells us that the boy 
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and he foameth, and grindeth his 1 
away: and I spake to thy disciples ti 
19 Cast it out ; and they were not able. And he an 
them and saith, O faithless generation, how long. 
I be with you? how long shall I bear with you? 
20 him unto me. And they brought him unto him 
when he saw him, straightway the spirit tare 
grievously ; and he fell on the ground, and wallo 
a1 foaming. And he asked his father, How long time is 
it since this hath come unto him? And he said, 
aa From a child. And oft-times it hath cast him both 
into the fire and into the waters, to destroy him: 
but if thou canst do anything, have compassion on 































of the teeth, the pining, wasting form. The word used for this 
last-mentioned effect is the one used of the withering of the hand 
of the man in the synagogue (iii. 1), of the plant that had no root 
(iv. 6), of the grass (Jas. i. 11), and of the drying up of the water 
of the Euphrates (Rev, xvi. 12), rut 
I spake to thy disciples, “In the belief that they had the 
power, having perhaps seen it used to good effect (vi. 12), So 
that he too would be surprised at the failure. Teka 
21. he asked his father. The interesting details given from 
this point on to the first half of verse 25 are peculiar to Mark. 
They shew at how early a stage in the boy’s life (‘ from a child,” 
‘from the time when he was quite a little boy) these seizures began, 
how frequent they were, and how dreadful—taking in point of 
as the casting ‘into the fire and into the waters’ indicates, the 
form of suicidal frenzy. They shew also how the father’s fait! 
had been tried, and how nevertheless it could rise to the word of 
Jesus. ia 
22. if thou canst do anything. The leper had said, ‘If the 
wilt, thou canst’ (i. go). But this man’s confidence in the 
Healer had suffered the shock given it by the unexpected power 
lessness of the disciples of the Healer. iq 
23. If thou canst! This is a repetition. Jesus takes up the 
father’s word and utters it again with a touch of compassionate 
rebuke ; while he also corrects it by declaring how the que: 
of the adility turns upon the question of the faith, ‘If thou cat 
thou sayest : but itis to the believer that all becomes possible.” 
the question of the possibility of healing for the son is tt 
from what is in Jesus to what is in the father himself. 
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, and help us. And Jesus said unto him, If thou 
a All things are possible to him that believeth. 
traightway the father of the child cried out, and said, 
_ believe ; help thou mine unbelief. And when Jesus 
aw that a multitude came running together, he rebuked 
he unclean spirit, saying unto him, Thou dumb and 
leaf spirit, I command thee, come out of him, and 
mter no more into him. And having cried out, and 
orn him much, he came out: and “he child became 
s one dead; insomuch that the more part said, He is 


24. Straightway the father of the child cried out. The 
ather understands how the Master’s word throws him back in the 
rst instance upon himself, and upon the spiritual condition on his 
ide for the efficient exercise of the power on the side of Jesus. 
nstantly he rises to a higher faith—a faith, too, which can declare 
self openly, and at the same time recognizes its infirmity and 
etitions for help init. The father’s faith is accepted, as in the case 
the Syro-Phcenician woman, for the faith which the sufferer 
3 not in a position to offer. 
_ help thou mine unbelief. The help which is needed, he 
ees, is first for himself—for the faith which had been like to fail in 
m, for the unbelief into which he had been driven. Those who 
est believe best know the unbelief that lurks in their hearts. 
here is no contradiction here, and scarcely even paradox, but 
ly deep sincerity in the beginnings of faith, joined with the 
gerness of strong desire for a special gift’ (Clarke). 
25. when Jesus saw that amultitude came running together. 
n the father’s faith the condition on which the application of the 
ealing power was suspended is now made good. There is no 
eason for further delay. There is an obvious reason for 
peedy action. For the crowd is becoming restless and excited. 
€sus sees this, and at once speaks the word of expulsion for the 
nclean spirit and deliverance for the boy. He speaks it in hisown 
lame, with emphasis on the /—‘ J command thee.’ 
26. torn him much. The command had been uttered in 
‘tone of particular authority and in very definite terms—‘ come 
jut of him, and enter no more into him.’ The case required this, 
or it was one of extraordinary severity. This was seen in its very 
t stage. Convulsions seized the boy again ere he obtained 
ief—convulsions so violent and protracted that they left him 
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© saw him took him indeed for dead. 


erly exhausted, and as if the life had gone out of him. Most 
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dead. But Jesus took him by the emsiths 84 see 
him up; and he arose. And when he was : ‘int 
the house, his disciples asked him privately, saying, ” 





kind can come out by nothing, save by prayer. 
And they went forth from thence, and passed through 
Galilee; and he would not that any man should 








27. took him by the hand. So giving him matter of fact helf 
in his collapse and raising him out of it; as he did in the 
previous cases of Peter's wife’s mother (i, gr) and the daug 
of Jairus (v. 41). And the cure was complete—the sufferer 
lay on the ground still and helpless as a corpse arose, and, 
Matthew tells us, ‘the boy was cured from that hour” (xvii. 18) 
Luke adds that Jesus ‘ gave him back to his father’ (ix. 42). 

28. his disciples asked him privately. Luke alone record! 
the impression produced on the people by this miracle. 
recognized the hand of God in it—‘ they were all astonished 
the majesty of God’ (ix. 43). Matthew and Mark notice wh 
happened with the disciples themselves, The work being finishee 
Jesus leaves the excitable crowd and goes indoors. When th 
Twelve are in private with him, the nine ask him, as it 
natural for them to do, why they had failed. ale F 

29. by nothing, save by prayer. The A. V. adds ‘and fasting 
But the shorter reading of the R.V. is the better supported 
With ‘this kind, that is to say, this kind of demons, suc 
aggravated cases of possession, nothing availed but prayer. 
cause of the inability of the disciples, therefore, was in themselve 
Matthew reports Jesus to have told them in explicit terms that 
was because of their ‘little faith.” They had been trusting in the} 
commission, and had thought but little of the moral conditions 
those of prayer and faith, on which the efficiency of their 
depended. 


ix. go-32. Second open Announcement of the Passion and 
Resurrection. Cf. Matt. xvii. 22, 23; Luke ix. 43-45. : 
30. from thence. That is, from the foot of Hermon and 
far north. a 

through Galilee. Thus by the westside of Jordan. On 
way to Caesarea Philippi and the north they may have come 
the east side of the river, or they may have kept by the west si 
so far and have crossed at a point below the waters of Merc 
The route which they took now was probably ‘by Dan across" 
slopes of Lebanon, thus escaping the publicity of the ord 
high roads, and securing secrecy and seclusion” (Maclear); 
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. For he taught his disciples, and said unto them, 3r 
é Son of man is delivered up into the hands of 
en, and they shall kill him; and when he is killed, 
ter three days he shall rise again. But they under- 32 
pod not the saying, and were afraid to ask him. 

And they came to Capernaum: and when he was 33 
‘the house he asked them, What were ye reasoning. 


the way? But they held their peace: for they had 34 

























81. taught his disciples. Not on a single occasion, but re- 
tedly during the course of the journey. This teaching and 
aining of the Twelve made his work then, and his chief subject 
as his Death and Resurrection. Luke adds that Jesus bade them 
t his words on these great topics sink into their ears (ix. 44). 

delivered up. So too, in Matthew. A still clearer announce- 


$2. afraid to ask him. So; too, in Luke. Matthew says 
ley “were “exceeding sorry’ (xvii. 23). They had, therefore, 
yme indistinct and painful sense of what he meant, but no proper 
mprehension of it; and they refrained from asking him. The 
ve of his words made them shrink from a closer acquaintance 
ith their:purport. They had seen also how Jesus could rebuke 
yen Peter when he spoke rash words on the former occasion 


Mark viii. 33). 


ix. 33-37. Discussions about Precedence: cf. Matt. xviii. 1-5; 
ke ix. 46-48. Immediately before this, Matthew, and he alone, 
troduces the narrative of the half-shekel in the mouth of the 


B3. to Capernaum. Here he had begun his Galilean ministry, 
id here, so far as the Gospels shew, he closed it. After his 
esurrection he may have been twice at least in the neighbourhood 
fatt, xxviii. 16; John xxi. 1). But there is no reference to his _ 
sing in the town itself from the time of this return onwards. 

is way now was to be to the south. 

in the house. Perhaps Simon’s house, or Levi's (i. 29, 
45 
Esa them. He had observed them disputing on the way, 
ad perhaps had overheard them in part. 

$4. held their peace. Realizing now the impropriety of their 
yn duct. Mark and Luke refer to the discussion as if it did not 
beyond the disciples themselves. Matthew tells us that the 
ciples, perhaps at a further point in our Lord’s address, came 
Jesus with the question—‘ Who then is greatest in the kingdom 


oe 





36 he shall be last of all, and minister of all. — 


37 and taking him in his arms, he said unto them, V 








disputed one with another in cle! i 
35 greatest. And he sat down, and called th the els 
and he saith unto them, If any man oe 


took a little child, and set him in the midst we the 


soever shall receive one of such little children’ 


; ns 
Wh 
za. 





















of heaven?’ (xviii.1). The discussion probably had its c 
the selection of the three to be the companions of their 1 
on the mount,: Did this mean that these three were greater tl 
the rest of them? Were there to be such distinctions and p 
ferences in the kingdom of the Messiah ? < 

35. sat down. Asa Jewish Rabbi did when he was 
teach. } 

the twelve. The entire Apostolic band. All had need 
learn what true greatness was, and how it was to be attained 
the new kingdom Jesus founded. The lesson was repe: 
a later occasion (Matt. xxiii. 8, &c.; Luke xxii. 24, Be)e 

If any man would be first. The. lesson is given | 
the form of deliberate, oral statement. The condition of gre 
in his kingdom is the spiritual condition of humility—a hi 
that glories in service, the service nof: of a class but of all. 

36. took a little child. The verbal lesson is followed up by: 
object-lesson which none could mistake. A child is a Oa ' 
or amusing himself near by. He isunnamed. There isa tradi 
but one of small value, that he was the Ignatius who grew u 
be the famous bishop and martyr. It is suggested that helt 
have been Peter's child (cf. i. 30). Jesus calls the little 
(Matt. xviii. 2) as he had called the disciples, and takes | 
beside himself (‘by his side,’ says Luke, ix. 47), and sets ke: 
the heart of the company of the Twelve, and then lifts him 1 
into his arms, and so repeats his lesson, Mark alone recor 
the taking of the child into his arms. Matthew gives the v 
which he spoke on the occasion at greater length (xviii. 3, é 
Jesus had himself been taken as a babe into the arms of the ag 
Simeon (Luke ii. 28). 

37. receive one of such little children. This child y 
representative of the class of little children, and a type 
the order of true disciples—simple, trustful, Unassumeings 

in my name: Hit. ‘on my name,’ that is, ‘on the ¢ 
what I am,’ ‘out of regard for me.’ The ‘name’ is the 
what a man is known to be and todo. The ‘nameof 
that he is revealed to be in dignity, character, authority, 
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ame, receiveth me: and whosoever receiveth me, 
eceiveth not me, but him that sent me. 


John said unto him, Master, we saw one casting 38 


ut devils in thy name: and we forbade him, because 


e followed not us. But Jesus said, Forbid him not: 39 


y receiveth ...him that sent me. True greatness is found 
ot in the assertion of self above others, but in lowly self-denying 
ervice for others. The note of true discipleship is the possession 
f the spirit of a child, which is the spirit of Christ. To recognize 
lis spirit and receive the humble disciple in whom it is seen, 
; to recognize and receive Christ himself. Nor is this the end 
f all. So to receive Christ is to receive God Himself. For 
hrist is in the world, not of himself, but as sent by God and 
spresenting God. 


ix. 38-40. John’s report of a case of interference with the work of 
ie outside the circle of dis:iples: cf. Luke ix, 49, 50. 
38. John said. John seldom appears in any prominent way 
1 the Synoptical narratives, and only on this one occasion is he 
pokesman. He is coupled with James in the ambitious request 
or the chief places in the kingdom (x. 35), and with Peter and 
ames and Andrew in the question about the time of the end 
Klii, 3). 
we saw one casting out devils (‘ demons 2) in thy name. 
the Master’s word just uttered about receiving one in his name 
ecalls an incident in the work of the disciples, and John is not 
he man to keep it back. Where or when the incident took place 
snot told. Probably it was during the mission in Northern 
lilee on which they had already reported. 

' we forbade him: or rather, ‘tried to forbid him.’ They had 
en one, who had not the right that comes from discipleship and 
possession of a commission, taking a liberty, as they judged it, 

h the name of Jesus in the work of exorcism, and they tried 

stop him. John is uneasy about this. Were they right in so 

ing? Was this in accordance with the Master’s mind? Jesus 

d spoken of doing something 7” his name, but it was receiving, 

Ht rejecting. 

pecause he followed not us. But Luke says, ‘because he 

oweth not with us’ (ix. 49). They had a reason for their action, 

1 John states it. It was the fact that the man was not one of 

smselves, a fellow disciple. The narrative suggests, especially 

Christ’s reply, that the man, though he had not joined the circle 

ofessed disciples, acted in sincerity and believed in some 

asure in Jesus and the power of his name. 

$9. Forbid him not. The answer of Jesus to the implied 
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for there is no man which shall do a mighty work 
my name, and be able quickly to speak evil of m 
For he that is not against us is for us. For whosoey 
shall give you a cup of water to drink, because ye a 
Christ’s, verily I say unto you, he shall in no 





































question of John was direct and definite, It meant that oa 
erred by excess of zeal. To such a man their attitude 
been one of neutrality, or sufferance, not of positive repudiat 
Compare the case of Joshua and the reply of Moses (N 
28, 29). 
speak evil of me. Jesus, too, gives his reason. There w 

nothing to fear from leaving such a case alone. A man 
though yet outside, had faith enough in the power of the ni 
Jesus to think of using it in casting out demons, was not likely 
prove anenemy. Rather might he be gained asa friend. _ 

40. For he that is not against us is for us. On anol 
occasion, but also in connexion with a case of possessii 
said—‘ He that is not with me is against me’ (Matt. xi 90). 
cases are different, and the two sayings are in principle the san 
It is the simple principle that we cannot be for and dy fri 
and foe, at the same time. One cannot be against Christ if he 
faith, however imperfect, in his name. One cannot be the fri 
of Christ if he has so little faith in him as to think that his 
are works of Satan. The one saying does not negative he 
but supplements it. The one deals with our conduct tow: 
others, of whose acts we are partial judges; the other with 
inner attitude to Christ. 


ix. 41-50. Resumption of our Lord's teaching on disciples 
The question of offences. Cf. Matt. xviii. 6-9; xvii. I, 2." 

41. because ye are Christ’s. The sentence means literal 
it is given in the margin of the R. V., ‘in name that ye are 
that is, on the ground that ye belong to Christ. Hence the gr 
Pauline phrase (1 Cor. iii, 23 ; 2 Cor. x. 7; ef, also Rom. viii; 
1 Cor. i. 12). At this point the teaching, which had been bre 
in upon by John’s report, is resumed. The subject remains 
same, and Jesus proceeds to speak first of the worth of 1 
smallest service rendered to a disciple in the spirit of a ¢ 
So simple an act as the giving of a cup of cold water—a thing t 
no one in these hot lands would grudge to do—if done for Ct 
sake, has a certain and enduring reward. The use of the 
term ‘Christ’ in place of ‘ the Son of man,’ is to be noticed h 
The time is coming when the Messianic claims of Jesus are” 
made openly and definitely. o | 
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ose his reward. And whosoever shall cause one of 42 


hese little ones that believe on me to stumble, it 
were better for him if a great millstone were hanged 


about his neck, and he were cast into the sea. And 43 


thy hand cause thee to stumble, cut it off: it is 
sood for thee to enter into life maimed, rather than 
ing thy two hands to go into hell, into the un- 


























42. cause...tostumble. On the other hand an injury (it is 
Spiritual i injury that i is in view) done to a disciple, however lowly, 
ings heavy penalty to the wrongdoer. The infirm ones, who 
n be so easily hurt, ought to have special consideration. On 
is principle Jesus himself acted, even in the case of those outside 
f. Matt. xvii. 27). This principle of patient regard for the weak 
S a large place also both in the teaching and in the practice 
of Paul (Rom. xiv. 21 ; 1 Cor. viii. 13 ; 2 Cor. xi. 29). 

_ better for him if a great millstone. The word means 


meant by this? The ordinary hand-mill, as it may be seen in the 
ast to-day, consisted of two circular stones one above the other, 
le upper one being the one that did the grinding. It was worked 
women, female slaves, and others (Exod. xi. 5 ; Judges ix. 53). 
is upper stone was sometimes called the ‘ass,’ and so some 
link this is what is in view here. But it is only in classical Greek 
at the word ‘ass’ isso used. Hence the reference is to another 
nd of millstone, the ¢a@hdnet, which was large enough to require 
animal to work it. A strong figure expressing utter loss, 
penalty from which there is no escape. 

43. if thy hand cause thee to stumble. Jesus carries this 
rious question of offences now from the case of injuries inflicted 


me to a man from himself, from some part of his nature which he 
ffers to become unsound. What he does injuriously or incon- 
derately to others may also mean injury to himself. It is his 
isdom, therefore, to cut off the occasion at whatever cost and 
wherever it may lie, whether in hand, in foot, or in eye. In the 
srsonal life, too, such is the need for self-sacrifice. 
' into life. Life, that is, in the sense not of mere existence, 
but the good or joy of life—‘life that is 4#/e indeed’ (1 Tim. vi. 19). 
_ into hell. That is, ‘into Gehenna.’ This word Gehenna, 
gh it is not found in the Fourth Gospel, occurs eleven times 
he Synoptists. It represents the O. T. Ge Hinnom, ‘the valley 
Hinnom,’ ‘the valley of the son of Hinnom,’ ‘the valley of 
children of Hinnom’ (Neh. xi. 30; Joshua xv. 8, xviii. 16; 


literally ‘an ass-millstone,’ that is one turned by an ass. What is 


others to that of wrongs done to ourselves. Spiritual hurt may ~ 
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45 quenchable fire. And if inf foot cause t : 
cut it off: it is good for thee to enter to life 
rather than having thy two feet to be cast ‘into t 

47 And if thine eye cause thee to stumble, cast it ot 
it is good for thee to enter into the kingdom of G 
with one eye, rather than having two eyes to be e& 

48 into hell; where their worm dieth not, and the f 

49 is not quenched. For every one shall be salted 


2 Chron, xxviii. 3; Jer. vii. 32; 2 Kings xxiii. ro); the nan 
given to a gorge in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem where 
ancient times idolatrous Israelites practised the horrid rites ¢ 
Moloch. The Topheth in it, which was associated bear rh 
sacrifices of children, was defiled by Josiah, and the place be 
a receptacle for the dead bodies of animals and refuse of all k 
The horrors associated with the name made it a natural 
the place of future punishment, and that sense it bears in the. 
Jewish books, the Book of Enoch (xxvii. 1), the Sibylline O 
(i. 103), 4 Esdras (ii. 29), &c. Our Lord uses it here and e 
where, in his most solemn utterances, in this sense of the f 
place or condition of retribution. 

into the unquenchable fire. Another figure of s 
recalling the closing words of the second Isaiah (Ixvi - 24). a 
taken perhaps from the fires that burned in oy ‘ancient . 
Hinnom. The existence of these fires, however, which 
alleged to have been kept burning perpetually for the consumptic 
of the offal deposited in the ravine, is not certain. In any case 
is the figure of a lasting spiritual penalty. Verses 44, 46, whit 
appear in the A.V., are rightly omitted by the R.V. as bein 
insufficiently attested. ‘ 

47. the kingdom of God. The phrase is used here as 
equivalent to the ‘life,’ which in the previous verses expres 
one of the two final issues of our doings with others and y 
ourselves, 

48. where their worm dieth not. Yet another strong f 
again recalling Isa. Ixvi. 24, and expressing a future, “spiritu 
penalty that does not exhaust itself. It is ‘a figurative design 
says Meyer, ‘ of the extremely painful and endless punishments ¢ 
hell (not merely the terrors of conscience),’ 

49. every one shall be salted with fire. The clause adde 
by the A.V., ‘and every sacrifice shall be salted with salt,’ h 
considerable support, but nét enough to give it a sure place 
the text. This declaration about being salted with fire sta 
absolutely alone in the Gospels. Its meaning and its p 
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e. Salt is’good: but if the salt have lost its saltness, 5° 
herewith will ye season it? Have salt in yourselves, 

id be at peace one with another. 

And he arose from thence, and cometh into the 10 





int here are not easy to grasp. It is introduced in explanation 
enforcement of the preceding solemn statement, which inculcates 
e wisdom of sacrificing hand, foot, or eye rather than risk endless 
ss. It seems to be connected with the immediately preceding 
ention of a fire that is not quenched, as if the words had run 
us—! Yes, the fire, I say, is not quenched, for it is with five all 
e to be salted.’ The key to its meaning is found probably in 
e Levitical regulation which provided that with all oblations salt 
as to be offered (Lev: ii. 13). Salt was used in connexion 
ith the making of covenants, and the sacrificial salt of the 
vitical offerings was the symbol of the covenant-relation be- ne 
reen God and Israel. But that covenant had its responsibilities + 
d its retributive side to the faithless, as well as its gracious side 
the true. So the disciples of Christ are in a covenant-relation, Ye 
d there is a test of their attitude to it by which each of them if 
all be tried: That test is a Divine fire, the fire of the Divine { 
liness, which has a twofold action, as the covenant-relation 
s a twofold aspect. In the case of the true it will preserve is 
d purify and bring reward ; in the case of the false, who enter 
to Gehenna, it will burn and bring penalty. Hence the necessity - 
t the’ practise of the sacrifice of self, that that reward may be ¥ 
ined and this loss escaped. : i 
50. lost its saltness. The sweeping out of salt that has lost 4 
; Virtue and become useless or hurtful, travellers tell us, is still 
common sight in Palestine. 
wherewith will ye season it? Salt once spoilt can never i 
ve its saltness restored. So if the qualities which make the t 
ae disciple—fidelity to his covenant-relation, consideration for 





e weak, self-abnegation, and the like—are turned to faithlessness 
id selfishness, what remains of the discipleship, and what can ; 
store the loss? 4 





Have salt in yourselves. Be true to your covenant obliga- 
yns, to all that makes your discipleship. 
’ and be at peace one with another. Let this fidelity to your 
lation to Christ fulfil itself in brotherly relations with one and } 
other. So the words bring us back to the disputing of the : 
sciples (ix. 33) which had been their occasion. Selfish claims I 
r the chief places, wranglings about precedence—such things 
e not of the spirit of the disciple. : i 
, 1-12, Departure from Galilee. Questions of Divorce: cf. 
tt. xix. 1-9. Partial parallels also in Matt, v. 31, 32; Luke 
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A ‘ ° < A 
borders of Judza and beyond Jordar id multit 


come together unto him again; and, as he wa 
a he taught them again. And there came unt 
Pharisees, and asked him, Is it lawful for a mar 
3 put away Ais wife? tempting him. And he answ 

and said unto them, What did Moses command you 
4 And they said, Moses suffered to write a bill of divorce. 
5 ment, and to put her away. But Jesus said unto hem 


For your hardness of heart he wrote you this command 


--—— 





xvi, 18. Mark omits (as also does Matthew) a number of events 
for our knowledge of which we are dependent on John. These 
include two visits to Jerusalem, at the time of the Feast of Taber 
nacles, and again at the time of the Feast of Dedication (Jo 
vii. 14, x. 22); the retreat beyond Jordan ‘into the place 
John was at the first baptizing’ (John x. 40) ; the visit to Beth 
and the raising of Lazarus (John xi. 1-46) ; the counsel of Caiapha 
and the withdrawal to Ephraim (John xi. 47-54). 5+ ia 
1. arose from thence. It was the Lord’s final departure fre 
Galilee. Jerusalem was now his goal, but his way took him firs! 
to the borders of Judcea and into Perea. The Fourth Gospel, ; 
we have seen, indicates that before the raising of Lazarus and hii 
final journey to Jerusalem he went into the parts beyond Jord 
and did miracles there (John x. 40-42). Multitudes still kept & 
him, and he taught them. be a 
2. came unto him Pharisees. That is, certain members 
that class, quick to try him again with entangling questions as h 
began again to teach publicly. igrsnae 
put away his wife. Jesus had already declared himself o1 
the subject of divorce, but before a different audience (Matt. v. 3 
32). These Pharisees put their question ‘tempting him,’ for 
negative reply might bring him into conflict with the Mosaic Lav 
It might also be turned to account against him with Antipas. — 
3. What did Moses command you? Jesus turns the point 
their question by appealing at once to the authority which the 


recognized. aot 
4. bill of divorcement: see Deut. xxiv. 1-4. The Deute 
nomic statement of the grounds on which an act of divorce mi 


proceed was differently interpreted by the Rabbis, the school 
Shammai and the school of Hillel being sharply divided on 
subject. The Pharisees here say nothing of the reasons to jus' 
an act of divorcement, but refer only to the clause in the 
allowing it. Ce. 

.5. For your hardness of heart he wrote you this 
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ent. But. from the beginning of the creation, Male 
and female made he them. For this cause shall a man 
ve his father and mother, and shall cleave to his 
ey and the twain shall become one flesh: so that 


they are no more twain, but one flesh. What therefore 9 


God hath joined together, let not man put asunder. 


And in the house the disciples asked him again of 10 


this matter. And he saith unto them, Whosoever shalh 
ut away his wife, and marry another, committeth adultery 





mandment. It is not meant that the Mosaic Law enjoined 
divorce or encouraged it, but only that it permitted it and controlled 
The ‘commandment’ here is the vegudation referred to, and its 
a was to check abuse and protect the wife. The Deuteronomic 
ww did no more than fermit divorce, and that for a particular 
reason—the moral condition of the people it had to deal with—the 
‘hardness of their hearts.’ 
6. But from the beginning of the creation. The permissive 
dinance of the Mosaic Law was also only provisional and 
porary. Divorce was not contemplated in the original relation 
-man and woman. 
$. the twain shall become one flesh. The creation of man, 
fiale and female, is the ground for the common life of the marriage 
fnion, and that life makes husband and wife in such sense one that 
every other relation, even the filial, must yield to it. The words 
attributed to the first man in the O. T. record of creation (Gen. 
i. 24) are here made his own by the Son of man. In Matthew 
hey are given to the Creator himself (xix. 4-6). Cf. also 
t Cor. vi. 16; Eph. v. 31. 
_10. in the house. The house which was the home of the 
disciples for the time. Where it was is not stated. Some take 
them to have been at this time at Ephraim, the city mentioned by 
fohn (xi. 54), which is thought by some to have been near Ophrah, 
jot far from Bethel, and to be the same as the modern Tazyibeh, some 
wenty Roman miles north-east of Jerusalem. Others suppose them 
9 have been somewhere in Persea. Matthew continues the state- 
ment on divorce as if the whole had been addressed to the 
Pharisees. Mark gives the particulars more fully, and records the 
fact that Jesus was again interrogated on the subject, but now by 
he disciples themselves when they had returned to their house. , 
21. Whosoever shall put away. The statement is given 
bsolutely here, as if divorce could in no case be followed lawfully 
y another marriage union. But in Matt. v. 32 and again in xix. 9 
me important qualification of the absoluteness of the declaration 
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12 against her : and if she herself shall put away her hush 
and marry another, she committeth adultery, 

And they brought unto him little children, that re 
should touch them: and the disciples rebuked them. 
14 But when Jesus saw it, he was moved with indignation,’ 





fa 


is given. One offence, but only one, is mentioned as justifying: 
divorce, and when divorce proceeds on that ground the marriag 
of the man who puts away his wife is not unlawful. That is the 
natural inference from the words. Yet many Roman Catholic 
divines and not a few Anglicans affirm that, so long as the d 
wife is alive, However guilty she may have been, the husbanc 
cannot marry again. 1 ee 
12. if she herself shall put away her husband. The wile’s 
right to divorce the husband was not recognized among the Jews, 
Cases like those of Michal (1 Sam. xxv. 44) and Herodia: ts 
xiv. 3, &c.) were exceptional. Josephus states that while ‘the 
husband might put away the wife and give rare of di orce- 
ment, it was not lawful for a wife who voluntarily de rc 
her husband to be married to another, unless her former husbant 
renounced her <Antig. xv. vii. 10)., But among the Greeks an 
Romans the wife had the right of divorce, and an concludes h 
statement by a reference to the heathen custom. This was hi 
more appropriate because the disciples had been so recen 
heathen circles. ind ee 
x. 13-16. Incident of the blessing of children : cf. Matt. xix, 13-15 
Luke xviii. 15-17. Each of the three narratives has) somethi 
distinctive. no od. 
13. little children. The word used by Mark is applicable 
children of twelve years of age (Mark v. 39, 42) and'to infants eigh 
days old (Gen. xvii, 12). Luke use$ia word more definitel 
applicable to babes and very young children (Luke xviii. 15; 
Luke ii. 12, 16; 2 Tim. iii. 15). The children, therefore, were 
different ages, babes in arms and little ones somewhat grown, 
yet young enough to need the mother’s care. 5) we 
touch them. Matthew puts it ‘that he should lay his hance 
them, and pray’ (xix. 13). The touch, with reference to the 
they believed to be in him (cf. the ease of/the woman with the 
of blood); the laying on of hands, with reference to the bened 
which the ruler of a synagogue was wont to pronounce. Cf 
case of Israel blessing Ephraim and Manasseli (Gen. xlviii. 
rebuked them: in mistaken concern for the, Master's di 
or ease. —— rer 
14. moved with indignation. [Wrath together with 


tales 
ret 
ascribed to Jesus in Mark iii. 5. This is the only ore 4 
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and said unto them, Suffer the little children to come 
unto me; forbid them not: for of such is the kingdom 
pf God. Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall not 
receive the kingdom of God as a little child, he shall 
in no wise enter therein. And he took them in his 
rms, and blessed them, laying his hands upon them. 

- And as he was going forth into the way, there ran 








hich the expressive word selected here for indignation is used ot 
him. It is the word that describes the :ndignation or sore dis- 
pleasure of the chief priests and scribes when the children in the 
Temple cried, Hosanna to the son of David (Matt. xxi. 15). It was 
a disappointment that kindled strong feeling to see his mind so 
misunderstood and his gracious work hindered, and that by the 
very men he had been instructing so patiently. 

_ suffer ...forbid them not. The charter of the children’s 
rights. Words of infinite grace to all parents, but spoken to the 
mistaken disciples in tones that at once arrested them. ‘We hear 
the Lord’s indignant | call, as it startles the disciples in the act of 
di ismissing the party ’ (Swete). 

» of such is the kingdom of God. The graces of innocence, 
Simplicity, trustfulness, tenderness, docility, affection seen in 
hildren are the very qualities that make the moral condition for 
entrance into the kingdom. They that have them cannot be 
forbidden, for they belong to the kingdom. 

15. Verily. With these great words regarding children and the 
children’s spirit Jesus concludes the instructions which had begun 
with the question of the sacredness of the wedded life. He sets 
his seal on them by his solemn formula—*‘ Verily I say unto you.’ 
But he has one thing yet to do before he lets these little ones go. 
_16. he took them in his arms. This is noticed only by Mark. 
Already Jesus had selected one little child and had taken him up 
in his arms (ix. 36). Now at the end of this discourse he repeats 
; he act on a larger scale, lifting each of these little ones (we may 
infer), as they were brought one after another to him, up into his 
ms. He brings the incident to an end by pronouncing over them 
is benediction with the laying on of hands. Luke omits this. 
Matthew records the laying on of hands, but not the loving 
x. 17-22. The incident of the Rich Young Man. Cf. Matt. xix. 
(6-22; Luke xviii. 18-23. 

17. into the way: or, as in margin, ‘on his way.’ This 
eresting incident took place just as Jesus was resuming his 


18 And Jesus said unto him, Why callest thou m 
1g none is good save one, even God. Thou kr 






































ran one to him. From Matthew we learn that he 
young, the term ‘young man’ being one, however, that migh 
cover any age from earliest manhood to middle life (xix: 
and from Luke that he was a ‘ruler,’ a person o 
perhaps one of the rulers of the synagogue (xviii. 18). All three 
Gospels notice his wealth. Mark alone mentions that he * 
to Jesus, so eager was he. Ristite- 
kneeled to him: another fact shewing his earnestness < 
his sense of the dignity of this new teacher, noticed only by M: 
Good Master : that is, ‘Teacher.’ The young man recogni 
Jesus as a great Rabbi, one of eminent character, and he 
him réverently as such, as pupils were accustomed to do homage 
to distinguished teachers. But he had no higher idea of wh r 
Jesus was. 
inherit eternal life: this great phrase ‘eternal life’ occurs 
first in Daniel (xii. 2), and there as a contrast to ‘eternal’ o1 
‘everlasting’ ‘contempt.’ It was familiar to the Jews, esp ly 
to the scribes and Pharisees. It had become a frequent subjec 
of discussion, and in connexion with it many questions, some 
them serious and others more theoretical, had arisen. In Luk 
(x. 25) we have the question which is put here by an earnes' 
inquirer put in a very different spirit by a lawyer. € questic 
and the answer are given in substantially the same form in Mari 
and in Luke. They appear somewhat differently in Matthey 
There, according to the best reading, the question is, ‘ What goo 
thing shall I do, that I may have eternal life?” and the answe' 
is—‘ Why askest thou me concerning that which is good? Oni 
there is who is good’ (xix. 17). era 
18. Why callest thou me good? The young man’s sincerity 
and earnestness we have no reason to doubt. But his ideas wer 
superficial. It is to correct these, not to disclaim his own mora 
perfection or to make himself simply a man, one of the ordinary 
erring children of humanity, that Jesus replies in these te: 
The ruler had no proper conception of what ‘eternal life,” 
Jesus conceived it, was ; and his notion of goodness was inadequ 
Jesus throws the inquirer back upon himself by app: 
disowning the title ‘good’ as it was thus easily applied to hit 
pointing the speaker to goodness as seen in God, and i 
him to the test of the Divine law. i VO 
19. Thou knowest the commandments. As he is 
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commandments, Do not kill, Do not commit adultery, 
Do not steal, Do not bear false witness, Do not defraud, 
Honour thy father and mother. And he said unto him, 
Master, all these things have I observed from my youth. 
d Jesus looking upon him loved him, and said unto 
him, One thing thou lackest: go, sell whatsoever thou 















with a view to a worthier conception of goodness, to God in whom 
alone it exists in its perfection, so he is referred further to the 
commandments, in which, and most especially according to the 
ideas of a Jew, the mind of God is seen. The order in which 
the commandments are cited, according to Mark and Luke, is 
this—the sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, fifth ; according to 
flatthew, it is the seventh, sixth, eighth, ninth, fifth. The 
question is what is meant by the one in the series which is 
‘expressed as ‘do not defraud, that is, ‘do not take from others 
what is theirs.’ It may sum up the four precepts mentioned 
before it, as some suppose; but it is rather a form of the ninth 
‘commandment. Some think it is a free quotation from Exod. 
xxi. 10; Deut, xxiv. 14. The mention of the commandments would 
c ome as a welcome surprise to the young man. He had thought 
probably that something more was needed than that observance of 
the Law which he had studied, and which he could say he had 
fulfilled in his own literal and formal way. 

20. all these things have I observed from my youth. Jesus 
Tecites only the commandments dealing with our relations to our 
fellow men. Our fulfilment of the open and unmistakable duties 
fo which these have regard is the test of the sincerity and reality 
‘of our observance of those duties toward God which lie more 
vithin the cover of our own hearts and are open to mistake by 
urselves as well as by others. In naming those precepts of the 
Second table Jesus takes the suitable way of approach to a mind 
which, while open and honest, does not rise beyond the external 
aspects of things. 

ai. looking’ upon him loved him. Compare the /ook turned 
on Simon (John i. 42), and on Peter in his denial (Luke xxii. 6r). 

These particulars are recorded only by Mark, but they go to the 
heart of the matter. Jesus, turning his searching look on the 
young man, saw in his frank and earnest face the witness to the 
fact that he was an honest and anxious, though mistaken, inquirer 
atter life, and he regarded him with affectionate, yearning interest 
as he brought him to the further test. Great Rabbis, we are told, 
were in the habit of kissing the heads of pupils of brilliant parts. 

_ One thing thou lackest. The young man had not got 
eyond the ordinary Jewish ideas of an external, circumstantial 
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a4into the kingdom of God! And the yer 
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y 


hast, and give to the poor, and thou sh 


fell at the saying, and he went away scmmalelietig 
was one that had great possessions. > ear 

And Jesus looked round about, and saith, ORG A ; 
disciples, How hardly shall they that have riches é 


amazed at his words. But Jesus answereth ag 





observance of the Law. The requirement now made rz vit 
brought him face to face with the question of self-d nd s¢ 
with the inwardness of the Law, the scene meaning of * 
life’ and the ‘good,’ and what it cost to win the former a 
achieve the latter. 

follow me: this is the final test, and one that would m 
him know himself better. 

22. his countenance fell. The word rendered ‘fe er 

that means ‘clouded over.’ It is used of the lowering 
xvi. 3). It expresses the darkening or saddening of the face v 
the influence of gloomy thoughts, and in particular under ¢ 
sense of grief or sudden disappointment. 

went away sorrowful. He had thought of Of care 
life by doing, and had thought less of being. e 
there was a doing that was far beyond him, a a iat t 
Law that meant inward conditions of the spirit, not out 
conditions of the letter, and had its evidence in in 
up what was dear. His easy notions of ri teousm 
goodness, of eternal life, and the keeping of the command 
were dissipated, his hopes were shattered, and he turned 
not angry, but grieved and disappointed, He was ‘unable 
pay the price of true discipleship, and of his future course n 
is told us. We are left to surmise that one wh esus 
while he tested him may have afterwards entered the Kingdo * 


x. 23-27. Discourse on Riches and. the Kingdom of God. 
Matt. xix. 23-26; Luke xviii. 24-27. 
23. looked round about. This is noticed only by Mark. 
look which had been turned lovingly and searchingly on the yc 
man is now cast round about the circle of the Tw rite is 
riches. The word used here is one of wider scope ian i 
used in verse 22, and includes all kinds of ponneneenaa inn 
goods, or anything else. 
24. amazed. This, too, is given only by Mark, It is 
term expressing the consternation into which these e 
threw even his most select followers. The rich! we not t 
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n unto them, Children, how hard is it for them that 
t in riches to enter into the kingdom of God! _It is 
er for a camel to go through a’ needle’s eye, than for 

rich man to enter into the kingdom of God. And 

ey were astonished exceedingly, saying unto him, Then 
who can be saved? Jesus looking upon them saith, With 





























€ privileged?) How different this Kingdom must be from what 
they anticipated—a Kingdom open to men who were like little 
children, and not to the great and wealthy! 

Jesus answereth again. He repeats his staggering declara- 
tion, notwithstanding their amazement. But in doing so he 
qualifies its hardness somewhat both by the terms of his address 
md by a distinction which he now makes. ‘ Children,’ he says, an 
iffectionate and considerate designation, used with direct refer- 
mce to the Twelve only in this passage, and indicating his 
sympathy with them and his regard for them in their present 
erplexity. So in the solemn words uttered later, when the 
traitor had gone out, he addresses them as ‘little children’ 
(John xiii. 33). And instead of the hardness of an entrance 
nto the Kingdom of God for those who ‘have riches,’ he now 
peaks of the hardness besetting those who ‘ évust in riches.’ «So 
far the saying is softened and simplified. Yet in the next breath 
he gives it again in the most absolute form. 

| 25. for a camel to go through a needle’s eye. A strong 
lyperbolical expression, which is to be taken precisely as it is. 
me have thought it necessary to reduce its seeming exaggeration 
by turning the came into a cable (these two words being some- 
what similar in the Greek), or by taking the ueedle’s eye to be the 
name of a small side-gate near the great gate at Jerusalem. This 
wholly to miss the point of the statement. The Jewish Rabbis 
ere accustomed to use such extreme, paradoxical comparisons. 
This one is meant to express in the strongest possible form the 
incongruity of placing wealth or position on the same plane with 
the Kingdom of God, the utter impossibility of having riches 
accepted as a qualification for that Kingdom, and the difficulty 
vhich the rich have beyond others in entering it. 

26. astonished exceedingly. Their amazement is intensified 
y these further words of Jesus, which seem to raise the difficulty 
an entrance into the Kingdom, even in the case of the privileged, 
the height of impossibility. They were quite beside themselves 
with astonishment. No doubt their old Jewish ideas clung to 
them, which connected prosperity with righteousness, and made 
natural for them to think of those who manifestly were favoured 
God in outward things as meant by Him to have His Kingdom, 
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stated 


























men it is impossible, but not with God 
a8 are possible with God. Peter began to say unto him 
ag we have left all, and have followed thee. Jesus” 
Verily I say unto you, There is ‘no man that hath le 
house, or brethren, or sisters, or mother, or father, o 


27. all things are possible with God. Jesus accepts t 
construction put upon his words by the disciples in their conster. 
nation, but at the same time provides the needed relief. Jsspossibi 
it indeed is to establish a claim to the Kingdom of God. But # 
impossibility is only on man's side. With God it is otherwise 
He can make the impossible actual, and accomplish by grace wha 
rank or privilege or human effort cannot effect. In the Divin 
power which He gives in lieu of human incapacity is the grou 
of man’s hope ofa place in the Kingdom. . 


x. 28-31. The Reward of Discipleship. Cf. Matt. xix. 27- 
Luke xviii. 28-30. a 
28. Peter began to say unto him. All three Synopt 
agree in naming Peter as the spokesman here. He breaks in an 

- utters, as was his wont, what was in his mind. But our d 
reply shews that the rest of the Twelve had the same thoughts, — 
we have left all. The emphasis is on the ‘ we ’—* we yo u 
Apostles here.’ Peter's interruption was suggested no doubt b 
the case of the rich young man. ‘We at least have done,” I 
meant to say, ‘what the ruler has not done. And what is 
come to us for so doing?’ It is only Matthew who records th 
blunt claim for tangible reward—‘ what then shall we have?” 
29. Verily I say unto you. The reply of Jesus is directe 
not to Peter in particular, but to all the Twelve. Matthew ¢ 
it more fully than Mark or Luke. These two record only wha 
applies to all followers of the Lord. Matthew reports first wha 
was meant specially for the Twelve themselves—the promise of 
a share in the prerogative of judgement in ‘the regen 
when ‘the Son of Man shall sit on the throne of his glory.’ 
left house, or brethren. The instances of renunciation me 
tioned by Jesus are suggested by the case immediately befo 
him. These Apostles for whom Peter spoke had indeed 1 
home, and relations (as was done, e. g. by James and John), 
Possessions (some leaving their boats and nets, others, e. g. 
their occupations of a different kind which brought income wi 
them). Luke omits the ‘lands,’ and inserts ‘ wife.’ At this tim 
(though not for ever, as we see from 1 Cor, ix. 5) Peter 
also made this last sacrifice. It is to be noticed that nothing” 
yet said of giving up 4, a 
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children, or lands, for my sake, and for the gospel’s sake, 
but he shall receive a hundredfold now in this time, 
ouses, and brethren, and sisters, and mothers, and 
shildren, and lands, with persecutions; and in the world 
. come eternal life. But many ¢/az are first shall be 
last; and the last first. 





_ 80. he shail receive a hundredfold. So also in Matthew, 
it in Luke it is ‘manifold more.’ In its terms this promise 
sembles the descriptions of the blessings of the Messianic 
ngdom which were familiar to the Jews of our Lord’s time, and 

re found in their non-canonical literature. It is expressed as if 
the reward was to be given in 4ind—houses for houses, relations for 
relations, possessions for possessions, but in more liberal measure, 

Tt is expressed at the same time in terms so large as at once to 

Suggest something beyond that—a return in kind and yet different, 

inward good for outward, spiritual relationships and possessions 

for natural connexions and material substance, rewards, in short, in 
the form of the blessings belonging to the new Messianic kingdom. 

' now inthis time. He who gives up other things in order to 

low Christ has his reward even here and now—a present reward 

hich brings a gain not to be put in comparison with what is 
rrendered ; though it is qualified now by ‘ persecutions’ as Mark, 

d only he, is careful to add, 
and in the world tocome. That is, in the age that follows 

hrist’s Second Advent, the new condition of things which is to 

inaugurated by that decisive event and in which the kingdom 
to have its consummation. In that age there is a further reward 
ir the follower of Jesus, and one no more qualified by ‘persecu- 
ons.’ That final reward is ‘eternal life’—a phrase conveying the 
raelite’s hope from the time of the prophecy of Daniel onwards, 
ad into which Jesus infused a higher and more spiritual meaning. 
$1. first shall be last. This closing declaration is omitted 
Luke on the present occasion. He gives it, however, in his 
count of our Lord’s reply to the question—‘ Are there few that 
e saved?” (xiii. 30). Matthew gives it again in his report of 
e parable of the Labourers in the Vineyard (xx. 16), which he 
troduces immediately after the present incident. That parable 
nd the declaration on the subject of the ‘first’ and the ‘last’ 
convey the lessons that the rewards of the kingdom of the Messiah 
ad of Christian discipleship are not given on the ground of priority 
time, or calculable service, or man’s ideas of merit, but on the 
ound of inward conditions, and the wise and just counsel of 
rod to whom all hearts are open, 
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32 And they were in the way, going up to Jerusalem 5 ax 
Jesus was going before them: and they were ar 


and they that followed were afraid. And he took ag 
the twelve, and began to tell them the things that Ww 
33 to happen unto him, saying, Behold, we go up to ~ 
salem ; and the Son of man shall be delivered unto th 


x. 32-34. Further announcement of the Passion and the R 
rection, Cf, Matt. xx. 17-19; Luke xviii. g1-34. Mark’s 
is peculiarly vivid and impressive here. It deals with this oceas 
as one of critical moment, and enables us to realize, as the o 
Gospels do not do in like measure, the bearing of the Mae 
the feelings of the disciples. 

32. they were in the way. It was when he ‘was going fo 
into the way’ that Jesus was arrested by the tuler’s qu 
With the Twelve he is now ‘in the way,’ his journey bei 
resumed and his course directed to Jerusalem. The ‘wares 
doubt was the open highway that was followed by the 1 
bands of pilgrims at the stated seasons of ascent to the Holy Cit : 

going up. Jerusalem. was so placed that to reach it fi 
any point meant literally a ‘ going up.’ = Om 

going before them. Only Mark notices this, and he evidentl 
attaches exceptional significance to it. Jesus parted = a tim 
from the immediate companionship of the Twelve, and c 
to his habit moved on before them. 

they were amazed. The action was unusual. But the 
was not enough in that to account for this amazement. Th 
must have been something in the way in which Jesus went 
them, in the solemn deliberateness of his action, the 
attitude he assumed, the impression of brooding thoughts conve} 
by his demeanour, that awed the Twelve with the sense of | 
fatefulness of this movement towards Jerusalem. Cf, Luke’ix: 51 

they that followed were afraid. Others also who wei 
the company, the people who were accustomed to keep 
were affected as the Twelve themselves were. Fi 
evil smote them and filled them with vague terrors. 

took again the twelve. This is noticed by each of the t 
Synoptists. Matthew states explicitly that Jesus took them 
Seeing how the Twelve were moved by the change in hir 
joins them again, and takes them by themselves in order to & 
his action and declare to them what was in his mind. a 

33, the Son of man shall be delivered. This is the 
announcement of his Passion that he makes to the unwilli z eal 
of the Twelve, and it is remarkable for its distinet and cir ul 
stantial character. It makes mention of the betrayal into't 
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priests and the scribes; and they shall condemn 
1 to death, and shall deliver him unto the Gentiles: 


a scourge him, and shall kill him; and after three 
ys he shall rise again. 

‘And there come near unto him James and John, the 
ns of Zebedee, saying unto him, Master, we would that 





ands of the Jewish authorities, the members of the Sanhedrin 
ouncil, who dealt with cases coming under the Jewish law; 
condemnation by that court; the subsequent delivery to the 
fentiles, that is, to the Roman authorities, who reserved to them- 
Ives the right of ordering the penalty of death ; and the circum- 
ces attending the sentence and the punishment—the mockery, 
contumelious spitting, the scourging (which always accom- 
ed crucifixion), and the death itself, The betrayal to the 
f priests and scribes is noticed by Matthew and Mark; the 
very to the Gentiles, which was not referred to in the former 
1ouncements, the mocking, and the scourging, are recorded 
y all three; the spitting is mentioned only by Mark and Luke. 
latthew alone specifies crucifixion as the mode of death. All 
irée give the intimation of the Resurrection. Luke introduces 
reference to O. T. prophecy—‘ All the things that are written 
y the prophets shall be accomplished unto the Son of man.’ 

om Luke we also gather that, notwithstanding its definiteness 
d the remarkable circumstances in which it was spoken, this 
lird prediction of the Passion and Resurrection of their Master 
as as little understood by the Twelve as were the former two. 

he ‘saying was hid from them, and they perceived not the 
igs that were said’ (xviii. 34). 

x. 35-45. The Ambitious Request of the Sons of Zebedee... Cf, 
t, xx. 20-28, This incident is omitted by Luke, who gives, 
ever, in a later chapter, the story of the contention among the 
ples aS to who should. be greatest (xxii. 25-28). There is this 
ference also between the narratives of Matthew and Mark 
re, that in the former the petitioner is the mother (whom we 
iow to be Salome by comparing Mark xv. 40 with Matt. xxvii, 


e mother’s solicitude for the honour of her sons made her the 
-speaker. The application probably. .was her thought, but 


ered themselves entitled to look for. 
the sons of Zebedee. The only oceasion on which Zchedes: 
s brought very directly before us in the Gospels is when his sons, 
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they shall mock him, and shall spit upon him, and : 


5), while in the latter the sons themselves make the request., 


sons joined in it and expressed their own sense of what ‘they. 
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thou shouldest do for us whatsoever we shall 
36 And he said unto them, What would ye that I sean 
37 for you? And they said unto him, Grant unto us | 
we may sit, one on thy right hand, and one on thy 































were called by Jesus. Thereafter the Gospels are silent regard 
him, or refer to him only as here. It is possible that he may 
have lived long after James and John left him to become followe 
of Jesus. It has been suggested that, unlike Salome, he h 
taken no interest in the claims and the ministry of Jesus, 
for that reason is little noticed in the Gospels. u 
matter of conjecture, it is more reasonable to suppose that, Ii 
his sons, he had been a disciple of the Baptist and had recogniz 
Jesus as the Messiah. The fact that nothing is said as te 
opposing the departure of James and John when they were call 
so far favours this supposition. But all is left uncertain by ' 
Gospels themselves. 
we would that thou shouldest do for us whatsoever 
shall ask of thee. A large, bold, inconsiderate demand, t 
comes so strangely after Jesus has spoken of scourging and deat 
as his own lot, and betrays how little the Twelve, and even # 
select three, yet understood what it meant to be followers 
« Jesus, or what his kingdom was. 

36. What would ye that I should do for yon? He will ha 
them first state distinctly what ‘is in their hearts before he 
commit himself to their large request. “ 

37. Grant unto us that we may sit, one on thy right ¢ 
and one on thy left hand, in thy glory. They think only 
grandeur and glory as associated with his kingdom, and will hat 
the places of highest honour in it, the ‘right hand’ of the host 
the monarch being the position reserved for the most distinguish 
guest or dignitary, and the ‘left hand’ the position next. 
honour; cf. 2 Sam. xvi. 6; 1 Kings ii, 19; Acts vii. 55, 56 
Rom. viii. 34. The presenting of such a request may have 
suggested by the words of Jesus on the subject of : 
huudredfold that was to be received now by any one who h 
left house, or brethren, or sisters, or mother, or father, or childre; 
or lands, for his sake and the gospel's (x. 30). 

38. Jesus said unto them. In Matthew's Gospel the petitio: 
is the mother. If there were four women at the cross, and 
Salome, the mother of James and John, is the person meant t 
‘his mother’s sister’ in John’s narrative of the crucifixion (x 
25), she was connected by ties of blood with Jesus, and may! 
found in that her encouragement to take her sons with » 
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not what ye ask. Are ye able to drink the cup that 
I ‘drink? or to be baptized with the baptism that I am 
baptized with? And they said unto him, We are able. 39 
And Jesus said unto them, The cup that I drink ye shall 
drink ; and with the baptism that I am baptized withal 
Shall ye be baptized: but to sit on my right hand or on 40 
y left hand is not mine to give: but 7¢ zs for them for 

























him and make her application in their interest, But even in 
Matthew’s Gospel it is to the sons themselves, not simply to 
th e mother who spoke for them, that Jesus addresses his reply. 

_  ¥eknow not what ye ask: the reply touched first their lack 
of understanding. 

_ Are ye able to drink the cup that I drink? It then brought 
them to the question of their capacity for fellowship with him in 
suffering. The term ‘cup’ is a frequent figure both in the O. T. 
and in the N,T., and is used in different applications. It occurs 
as a figure of speech: (1) for the happy lot or experience of the 
podly, the idea being that that comes from God as the wine-cup 
at table comes from the host (e. g. Ps. xvi. 5, xxiii, 5, xxiii. 10) ; 
(2) for the unhappy lot of the wicked (e.g. Ps. xi, 6); (3) for the 
Divine wrath (e.g. Jer. xxv. 15; Ezek. xxiii. 32-34; Isa. li. 17; 
2 ech, xil. 2; Rev. xiv. 10); (4) for the experience of salvation, 
the reference being to the wine of the thank-offering (Ps. exvi. 

13); (5) for consolation, the wine offered for refreshment to the 
mourner probably being in view (Jer. xvi. 7). 

or to be baptized with the baptism. Another figure for 
Suffering, overwhelming suffering in which one is immersed or 
submerged. Jesus uses it again of his sufferings when he speaks 
of being come to ‘cast fire upon the earth’ (Luke xii. 49). It is 
akin to one of the most frequent figures of the O.T., especially 
of the Book of Psalms —that which speaks of one who is in dire 
peril or affliction as being in deep waters (Ps. xvili. 16, xlii. 7, 
Ixix, 1, cxxiv. 4, cxxx. 1). 

39. ‘We are able. Their answer betrayed again their lack of 
discernment. They were capable of much. They could be loyal 
d they could be courageous. But as yet their ideas of things 
Were so unspiritual and confused that they did not even under- 
Stand the capacity he had in view, much less did they possess it. 
But they were to learn it by the surest of all teachers—sharp 
experience. 

_ 40. is not mine to give. There was a difference between 
rinking of the cup and sitting on the right hand of the Great 
King. Fellowship with Jesus in the former they were to have, 
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whom it hath been prepared. ‘And ) hen th 
it, they began to be moved with’ 
James and John. And Jesus called th 


Con 





VLE?) 48 


and it needed not to be given them. It would cog oof t lt i 
their conflict with an evil world. But fello with hir 


glory demanded conditions of which they had no unde: 
and was not a thing to be given by disposition sim 
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tae set 
em O him, 
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By not ev 
at the bidding of the Son of man. Throughout the N. T. Je 


is declared by himself, as well as by his Apostles, to be 


Arbiter who is to give to every man his due (Matt. xxv. 


2 Tim. iv. 8; Rev. xxii. 12), But'in this he acts hot 
or without regard to the Father’s will.” It is the Father 
committed to him the power of judgement, and it is 

will that he fulfils in that as in ev 


of the great principle of a Divine e dests: 










is expressed at Jength in the Epistles to the Romans if 


where, As Christ's word here indicates, this ¢ ion* 
arbitrary deci 
but the wise and gracious dispositions of the Father. And 


selves also prepared for them. For the use of the term ir 


various applications see such passages as Matt. xxv. ot 4t 


ii, 31 j) Rom, ix. 23; 1 Cor. ii. 9; Eph. ii. 10; 2 Tim, ‘ 
xi. 16. a 


41. when the ten heard it. The ‘ten,’ it is to be ob 


not the ‘nine.’ In this matter Peter weht not wii his ¢ 
in the select band of the three, but with the other me 
the Apostolate. Whether the ten knew of the’ se 


onsh 








> Luke 
+ Heb 


ath 7 oa 


served, 


a4 


exclusive request of James and John by heating it as it was 7 ide, 


it came to their knowledge their indignation was 


or by having it reported to them, is not told. In SUindled, 


with it doubtless those evil feelings of jealousy and self-assertion 
which Jesus had already had to check and correct GX 33° ae 
deal with the 

with 


42. ealled them to him. He had again to 
whole company of the Apostles, and not m 
individuals, He does so deliberately and ‘poi 
them to him for the purpose. Bent on ete m 
takes the wise and considerate way of calling” } 


of James and John. 


? sum) 
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noning 
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tion to 

the broad principles at issue; and makes no reference > the 
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aith unto them, Ye know that they which are accounted 
© rule over the Gentiles lord it over them; and their 


Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
Minister, and to give his life a ransom for many. 


























43. it is not so among you. If they were to be in his 
ingdom, their ideas must be different from those that prevailed 
In heathen society and characterized heathen ways of life. Among 
the Gentiles it was the accepted order of things that those in - 
ower should rule according to their will, and dispense their good 
hing and their evil things arbitrarily. But in him they had a 
aster of another kind, and in his kingdom a society of a radically 
ifferent order—a society to which ambition, and honours arbitrarily 
estowed, dignities won by competition and self-assertion, were 
ntirely strange, and in which only one pre-eminence was known 
—that of humility and service. 

3 45. For verily the Son of man came not to be ministered unto 

(or, served), but to minister (or, serve). That greatness in his 

ingdom was so unlike what it was in the Gentile world, and 

that the thoughts of his disciples must be so essentially different 

rom those of others, is made clearer and more certain by an appeal 

to his own example, and to that as the highest possible enforce- 

ment. The Son of man himself, who was of men and yet more 

an they, had come for a great purpose. But that was to serve, 

not to be served. 

_ and to give his life. Not only to serve, but to do so to the 

last degree of self-sacrifice. 

@ ransom. The word expresses deliverance by paying a 

rice, or the price paid for deliverance. It is used, e.g. for the 

rice paid for the redemption of a slave (Lev. xix. 20) or a captive 

isa. xliv. 13); the ransom paid for a life (Exod. xxi. 30, xxx. 12 ; 

fum. xxxv. 31). The word occurs frequently in the O.T. In 

the N.T. this is the only instance of it in this particular form, — 
ut we find it again in a compound form in 1 Tim. ii, 6, wher 
0 it is applied to Christ himself as the sacrifice. 

for many. One life for the lives of many, and ‘for’ them i in 
ae sense of ‘instead of them.’ The preposition used by our Lord 
one that in its most proper sense conveys the idea of exchange 
‘substitution. It means ‘in place of,’ and occurs in such sentences 
s these—‘an eye for an eye,’ ‘a tooth for a tooth’ (Matt. v. 38); 
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46 And they come to Jericho: and as he went out 


‘fora fish... ase ent’ (Luke 3 signis 
over Judea im the room of his father Herod’ Matt, ii, 22) 
‘render to no man evil for evil *(Rom. xii. 17); * Esau, who for om 
mess of meat sold his own birthright’ (Heb. xii. 16), The lif 
that is spoken of here, therefore, is a life which it was Christ’ 
to give, and he was to give it, he tells us, in the c ter © 
a ransom for the lives of many—a ransom, further, which 
take the place of or to be given instead of those others. _ ¢ 
word ‘for,’ following on the word ‘ransom’ here, ‘can only & 
understood,’ says Meyer, ‘in the sense of substitution in the act 
of which the ransom is presented as an equivalent to re th 
deliverance of those on whose behalf it is paid —a view whichis only 
confirmed by the fact that in other parts of the N. T. spi ansom 
is usually spoken of as an expiatory sacrifice, Matt. xxvi. 28 ; ae h 
i. 29; t John iv. ro; Rom. iii. 25 ; Isa. lili, ro; x Pet. i. 18 ff, ili, 3. 
This great declaration was made incidentally, not for doctrin 
or dogmatic purposes, but with a purely practical | Obie ne 
checking of unworthy, selfish feeling in the disciples at Ls 
tration of what greatness is in the kingdom of God. it i 
impossible to over-estimate its importance or to fathom all that it 
o] 


Sy 


means with regard to the nature and scope of Christ’s missic 
is one of the select number of sayings which give us a SI 
into his own view of his life and death. It is fundamen ui : 
just conception of the purpose and the efficacy of his death. 

contains the principles of that doctrine of sacrifice and at 
ment which is taught in the Epistles of the N. T., and which. 
been stated and developed in the Creeds of the Church, 


x. 46-52. The Restoration of blind Bartimaeus. Cf, Matt. xx. 
29-34; Luke xviii. 35-43. In connexion with this incident, im- 
mediately after it, Luke introduces the case of Zaccheeu ich 
is given neither by Matthew nor by Mark. In the three 
accounts of this instance of the healing of the blind there are als 
certain minor differences in the details of time, place, and person. 

46. And they come to Jericho. It is not stated whence they 
came. It may have been the ‘city called Ephraim’ (John xi. 54 
the secluded place about sixteen miles from Jerusalem, to whic 
he retired after the raising of Lazarus and the counsel taken t 
the chief priests and Pharisees consequent on that great or 
‘ By publicly entering Jericho he places himself in the power 
the Procurator and the great Sanhedrin’ (Swete). On ic 
occasions, in going up to Jerusalem or returning from it, Jesus 
must have passed by or through this city. But there is no record 
of these approaches or visits. With the present’ occasion it is 
different ; for it marks an important stage in his ministry. \ 
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Jeticho, with his disciples and a great multitude, the son 





the exception of the reference to it in the Parable of the Good 
‘Samaritan (Luke x. goff.), it is only in connexion with this narra- 
tive that mention is made of Jericho in the Gospels, It is noticed 
also in Heb. xi. go. 

_ and as he went out from Jericho. Both Matthew and 
Mark report the miracle as if it was done as Jesus left the city. 
Luke gives it as if it was done when he drew near to the city. If 
Jesus came by the direct road from Ephraim he would ‘enter 
through a gate on the north side of the city, and in order to 
_ proceed to Jerusalem he would cross to the west gate’ (Swete). 

_ The ancient Jericho, the famous ‘city of palm-trees’ (Deut. 
"xxxiv. 3), in the Jordan valley, over against Nebo (Deut. xxxii. 
49), lay some sixty stadia or ‘furlongs’ west of the river, and 
about 150 from Jerusalem. It is represented by the modern 
_er-Riha, a cluster of wretched hovels containing about 300 
“inhabitants, and lying some goo feet below the level of the 
Mediterranean. Its glory is utterly gone, and of its great palm- 
groves there remains only a tree here and there—perhaps a dozen 
in all. The old Canaanitish city seems to have occupied a site 
about a mile and a half or two miles from ev-Rzha, at Tell-es-Sultan, 
“above Elisha’s fountain. That it was a rich town in ancient 
times appears from the story of Achan (Josh. vii. 21). It is 
“associated with many notable passages in the story of Israel, e. g. 
the first observance of the Passover after the crossing of the 
"Jordan (Josh. v. 10); the vision of the captain of the Lord’s host 
' Josh. v. 13-15); the first stand made against the children of 
“Israel, the siege, the destruction of the city, and the saving of 
Rahab for the spies’ sake (Josh. vi) ; and later, the translation 
of Elijah (2 Kings ii. 4); the capture of Zedekiah when he fled 
\from Jerusalem and the forces of Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings xxv. 
-55 Jer. xxxix. 5), &c. A solemn curse was uttered by Joshua 


“in the case of Hiel the Bethelite in Ahab’s time (1 Kings xvi. 34). 
‘In our Lord’s time it had become again an important place, enjoy- 
‘ing the favour of the Herodian family. The fact that it lay on 
‘the caravan route from Damascus, and occupied a strong military 
position, made it a place of great consequence. It was also one 
of the chief residences of priests. After the capture of Jerusalem 
‘by ‘Pompey, it was made one of the five seats of assembly by 
‘Gabinius the Roman general (Joseph. Wars, i. viii. 5). Herod 


of it a city which he called Phaszlis after a brother (Joseph. 
Wars, i. xxi. 9). In Jericho also Herod died. The royal palace 
‘was burnt down after his death, but was splendidly rebuilt by 
Archelaus. Our Lord’s baptism took place not far from it, and 


S-2 


on the man who should rebuild it (Josh. vi. 28), which was fulfilled’ 


the Great fortified a citadel above the town, and built to the north: 


47 way side. And when he heard that it was 


48 of David, have mercy on me. And many rebuked t 
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of Timzus, Bartimzus, a blind beggar, ¥ a a 


_ 
“ ‘* 


y 


Nazareth, he began to cry out, and say, Jesus, thou so 


that he should hold his peace; but he cried out the more” 
a great deal, Thou son of David, have mercy on me. 
49 And Jesus stood still, and said, Call ye him. And they 


Quarantania, the probable scene of his temptation, was also ne r 
it. Josephus speaks in glowing terms of its climate, its fountain, 
its well-watered and fertile plains, its gardens full of 
yielding balsam and myrobalsamum, its palms of different kin 
its luxuriant vegetation (Wers, iv. viii. 2-3). eae 

with his disciples and a great multitude. Jesus ¢ 
the city and left it now not as an unknown visitor, but in the si 
ofa great Rabbi attended by his pupils, and followed by a crowd — 
of curious spectators made larger than usual by the number of 
pilgrims from many different quarters who met here on their w 
to Jerusalem. , 

the son of Timeus. This is a translation for the sake 
Gentile readers of the Aramaic name Bartimaus. , 

a blind beggar. Two blind men were there, according 
to Matthew (xx. go). Mark and Luke, for some reason left 
unexplained, refer only to one, the former by name, the latter 
in general terms. Beggars abounded in the ancient East, and 
gathered in large numbers at the times of the great feasts at 
the chief points along the pilgrimage routes. In many cases 
blindness, that fell and frequent malady of the East, added to the 
misery of utter poverty. 

47. when he heard that it was Jesus. Luke tells us that 
the blind man heard the noise of the multitude passing and 
inquired what it meant (xviii. 36). Thus he learned from others 
what he could not discover for himself, that it was Jesus passing 
by, and instantly he besought his mercy. Perhaps he had heard 
of the cure of the blind man at Jerusalem (John ix), or of some 
similar case among the healing deeds of Jesus. : i 

gon of David. A Judzan title of Messiah, found already 
on the lips of the multitude who witnessed the miracle on the 
possessed man who was both blind and dumb (Matt. xii. 23), The 
present is its only occurrence in Mark's Gospel, and in Luke 
also it appears only in the narrative of this miracle. a 

48. rebuked him. Many would have had him silenced, But 
he became only the more urgent as the opportunity seemed 
be slipping. en 
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call the blind man, saying unto him, Be of good cheer: 
rise, he calleth thee. And he, casting away his garment, 50 
“sprang up, and came to Jesus. And Jesus answered him, 51 
-and said, What wilt thou that I should do unto thee? 
ee the blind man said unto him, Rabboni, that I may 
receive my sight. And Jesus said unto him, Go thy way; 52 
B thy faith hath made thee whole. And straightway he 
received his sight, and followed him in the way. 

_ And when they draw nigh unto Jerusalem, unto 11 


=. wae His —_— sa oo Hie 


49. Jesus stood still. The piteous appeal could not be with- 
stood. There is a pause in the movement; the suppliant is 
_ called by the command of Jesus, and the word of encouragement, 
_ *Be of good cheer,’ is spoken to him by those who knew what 
_the Master’s call meant. 
_ 50. he, casting away his garment, sprang up. This is 
te only by Mark. How it adds to the impressiveness of 


_— er 





the scene, and to the picture of an insistent, anxious eagerness 
that could not tarry! 

__ 51. What wilt thou that I should do unto thee. All three 
Evangelists notice the question with which Jesus prefaced the 
healing act. 
; Rabboni. An Aramaic word for Master or Lord; which 
came also to the lips of Mary when in her dead sorrow she 
suddenly recognized her risen Lord (John xx. 16). 

52. Jesus said unto him. According to Matthew Jesus 
“ touched the eyes of the two blind men. But according to Mark 
-and Luke the restoration of the one sufferer whose case they 
“notice was effected simply by the sovereign word. All three 
Evangelists notice that this miracle, one of the last done by Jesus, 
‘was wrought on the ground of faith in the subject. 

_ followed him in the way. The healed man at once joined 
the company and went with them on their way to Jerusalem. 















xi. 1-11. Public entry into Jerusalem and visit to the Temple. 
Cf. Matt. xxi. 1-11; Luke xix. 29-45; John xii. 1, r2-19. There 
is considerable difficulty here as to the order of events, and as to 
the time and circumstances of the entry into the city. The 
miracle at Jericho was followed probably by the incident of 
Zacchzus, and the parable of the Pounds, But the question 
is as to the point at which the supper at Bethany took place, and 
the exact date of the arrival of Jesus at that village. According 
to John xii. r he came to Bethany six days before the Passover. 
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Bethphage and Bethany, at the mount ‘of Olives, ht 


These six days, however, may be computed in di 3, anc 
hence the date is variously fixed. Most, he i hi 
arrived at Bethany on Friday the eighth Nisan, and that he rested 
‘at the village. The statements in Matthew (xxi, 1) and Mark 
(xi. 1) might seem to imply that he went on direct to Jerusalem. 
But this does not necessarily follow from their accounts, and” 
would be inconsistent with John’s record. But when did ¢ 
supper and the anointing at Bethany take place? nd 
Mark do not introduce their reports of these incidents till 
(Matt. xxvi. 6-13; Mark xiv. 3-9). But John brings it in b 
the Triumphal Entry, and this is accepted by most as the actual 
order. If this is right, it will appear that first two Gospels 
postpone their accounts of the ‘supper; that Jesus came to 
Bethany on the Friday, on the eve of the Jewish sabbath ; that 
he spent the last sabbath before his crucifixion in quiet he 
home of his friends there; and that he made his entry inte 
Jerusalem on the following day—the traditional Palm Sunday. ~ 
1. And when they draw nigh unto Jerusalem. cee th; 
they came direct from Jericho to the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, 
Mark, however, does not say distinctly that they ‘went on to 
Jerusalem. He notices simply that they came to the’ nea 
it. The distance from Jericho to these villages was about fifteen 
miles, and it lay through a wild and dreary country, the scene: 
of the parable of the Good Samaritan, associated with danger and 
difficulty. Rest would be welcome after such a journey, anc 
opportunity would be needed by Jesus to prepare himself i 


privacy and quiet for the painful events of the next week. ~ 
unto Bethphage: a village bearing a name _ means 
probably ‘the house of figs.’ It is never mentionéd in the O. T., 
and cannot be identified. . All trace of it has disappeared, and He 
is uncertain about it. Some take it to have been a 
against Bethany, as is suggested by the Synoptical retords, 
Others think it was a district rather than a hamlet—an “ écclesi- 
astical suburb of Jerusalem.’ S2e Andrews, The Life of our Lo: a | 
p. 430°. 7 45 YY tes Hes 20 ' 
and Bethany. Matthew refers only to Bethphage. Mark) 
and Luke mention both Bethphage and Bethany.” © 9° | * 
Bethany: a village lying on the slope of the mount of} 
Olives, fifteen furlongs, or a little less than two miles, from 
Jerusalem (John xi. 1, 18, xii. 1). Its name is of uncertain étyme 
logy, being supposed by some to mean ‘a ne ea by others 
‘house of dates.’ In it was the house of Simon the leper. It was 
also the home of Lazarus and his sisters, and the resting-place 
ef Jesus on his way to and from the great feasts in Jerusalem, 
It is never mentioned in the O, T. Since the fourth ryi 
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deth two- of his disciples, and saith unto them, Go 2 



























Ete hes been Wentified with that of the village known as EL. 
A sariyeh, ‘the place of Lazarus;’ a cluster of some twenty houses 
inhabited by Bedouin Arabs. Dean Stanley speaks of it as ‘a 
ild mountain hamlet, screened by an intervening ridge from 
e view of the top of Olivet, perched on its broken plateau of 


s which reach to Jericho’ (Simaz and Palestine, p. 186), On 
he basis of an ancient tradition the people point out the tomb 
‘of Lazarus, but in a most unlikely place, which is described as 
‘a wretched cavern in the limestone rock, like a cellar with 
about twenty- -five steps, to which we descend by the dim light 
of a taper” (Schaff, Bible Lands, p. 27). 

the mount of Olives. In the O. T. we read of ‘the mount’ 
(Neh, viii. 15), ‘the mount that is before Jerusalem’ (x Kings xi. 
7); ‘the mountain which is on the east side of the city” (Ezek. xi. 
23), ‘the mount of corruption’ or ‘destruction ’ (2 Kings xxiii. 13), 
‘the ascent of mount Olivet’ (A. V.) or ‘the ascent of the mount 
of Olives’ (R.V., 2 Sam. xv.’ 30). The particular form ‘the 
mount of Olives’ in the O.T. occurs only in Zech. xiv. 4. In 
9 the N.T., on the other hand, this is the usual name, although it 
is oecasionally given with some small variations (Luke xix. 29, 
P ‘xxi. 37; Acts i. 12). The whole ridge of limestone hills lying on 
the east of Jerusalem’ and separated from it by the valley of the 
Kidron, seems to have been spoken of as ‘the mount of Olives.’ 
‘More properly the name is given to the middle of the three 
chief eminences of that ridge, the one on the north being known 
aS mount Scopus, and the other on the south as the mount of 
‘Offence (see Robinson, Biblical Researches, i. 274). The ‘mount’ 
Tisés to the height of about 200 feet above the temple, and over 
2,600 feet above the level of the Mediterranean, ‘No name in 
Scripture calls up associations,’ says Dr. Porter, ‘at once so 
Sacred and so pleasing as that of Olivet. The ‘‘ mount” is so 
intimately connected with the private life of our Lord, that we 
read of it and look at it with feelings of deepest interest and 
“affection. Here he sat with his disciples, telling them of the 
‘wondrous events yet to come; of the destruction of the Holy 
City, of the sufferings, the persecutions, the formal triumph of 
his followers.” Dean Stanley speaks of ‘the vision, too great 
for words, which it offers to the Christian traveller of all times, 
as the most detailed and the most authentic abiding-place of Jesus 
Christ’ (Sizat and Palestine, p. 189). ; 

sendeth two of his disciples. John’s narrative defines 
the time when the young ass was found more particularly as 
‘the morrow’ after his arrival at Bethany (xii. 1, T2, 14). The 
_ two disciples are left unnamed. It is suggested with some teason 
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your way into the village that is over a nst y 
straightway as ye enter into it, ye shall find a cc 
whereon no man ever yet sat; loose him, and bring hi 

3 And if any one say unto you, Why do ye this? say ye 
The Lord hath need of him; and straightway he w 

4 send him back hither, And they went away, and fount 
a colt tied at the door without in the open street; ar 

5 they loose him. And certain of them that stood there 


. 


rae 
Faln: 


that Peter was one of them, the account given by Mark here point- 
ing to the recollections of one who had been present on the 
occasion, ine 
2. the village that is over against you. Probably Beth- 
phage, especially as it is the only village noticed by Mat 1eV 
xxi. 1). 
, a ah To a Greek this would mean a you horse; | 
a Jew, a young ass (cf. Gen. xxxii. 15, 10, xxix. I1 ‘yeleae 
xii, 14, and especially Zech. ix. 9). Matthew quotes the pas ee 
in Zechariah, and finds its fulfilment in the present event. John 
also quotes the prophecy, with some modification of its terms 
(xii. 15). Matthew speaks of an ass and a colt, that is, the coll 
with his mother, a 
whereon no man ever yet sat. An unbroken colt, as w 
appropriate in the case of one meant for a sacred service, 
the provisions in the Mosaic Law (Num. xix. 2; Deut. 3). 
Everything was foreseen by Jesus, the presence of the the 
precise place where he should be found, the fact that he : 
tied, and even the ready compliance of those in charge; and 
happened exactly as he had said. , 
3. and straightway he will send him back hither. 
Matthew it is ‘ and straightway he will send them,’ with refe 
to the man’s readiness to send the animals. Mark’s words, acco 
ing to the R. V., express the undertaking that the colt will 
be kept longer than is required, but will be returned, fe 
#. in the open street. This is better than the rendering of 
the A. V.—‘in a place where two ways met.’ The word means 
‘the way round’ the house, and so the open street or lane. tok 
5. certain of them that stood there. This might mean the 
hanging about, as people were accustomed to do in idle he 
about the townships and lanes. But Luke speaks of the ow 
as the persons who put the question to the two disci > 
may reasonably suppose that those in whose hands the anima 
was, and who required no other persuasion to let him go than | h 
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said unto them, What do ye, loosing the colt? And they 6 
said unto them even as Jesus had said: and they let them 
go. And they bring the colt unto Jesus, and cast on him 7 
their garments ; and he sat upon him. And many spread 8 
heir garments upon the way; and others branches, which 
they had cut from the fields. And they that went before, 9 


Simple mention of the Lord’s need, were themselves disciples. If 
not, they must at least have known Jesus and his disciples 
Sufficiently well to make them at once trust them. 
_ 7. cast on him their garments. An unused colt, not yet 
Separated from the mother, would not be provided with trappings. 
The disciples put some of their own garments on the creature, 
which would serve as a saddle. 
he sat upon him. Jews who looked for Messiah and had 
pect to the prophecy of Zechariah (ix. 9) expected that the 
omised king would make his entry in this way into Jerusalem. 
fhe ass, too, was the symbol of humility and peace, in contrast 
ith the horse which was the symbol of war. In seating himself 
m the colt Jesus left behind him the time of silence or reserve, 
nd publicly affirmed his claim to be the Messiah. ‘No act,’ says 
Yr. Geikie, ‘could be more perfectly in keeping with the 
onception of a king of Israel, and no words could express more 
inly that the king proclaimed himself the Messiah’ (The Life 

and Words of Christ, ii. p. 395). 
| 8. And many spread their garments upon the way. Others 
followed the two—not the Twelve only, but many more who were 
followers in different degrees of loyalty. The act was one of 
homage such as was done to kings as they entered cities. See 
the case of Jehu (2 Kings ix. 13). 
others branches: or better,.as in the margin of the R.V., 
‘layers of leaves.’ The word is applicable to leafy twigs, long 
Brass, reeds, rushes, and the like. So the enthusiasm spread, and 
















stuff. 

_ which they had cut from the fields. The road from 
Bethany to Jerusalem, winding as it did by cultivated fields and 
mardens, or plantations of olives, palms, and various fruit trees, 
yould readily provide material which they could cut for the 


sard that Jesus was coming to Jerusalem, took branches of the 
m trees, and went forth to meet him’ (xii. 12, 13). It appears, 
erefore, that Jesus was in the centre of two great streams of 
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and they that followed, cried, Hosanna; Blessed 75 i 
that cometh in the name of the Lord: Blessed as th 
kingdom that cometh, she Aingdom of our father David 
Hosanna in the highest. Mima hie) 


ty 


LP 


acclaiming and expectant people—one that came from tae village 
on the mount of Olives, and another that came now to meet 
from the sacred city itself. ar. | 
Hosanna. In Matthew it is ‘Hosanna to the son of Davi 
(xxi.g). This is properly speaking @ prayer, and the invocation ' 
made not orice, but repeatedly, as the verb impliés. Itisthe ‘save 
now,’ of Psalm cxviii—a Psalm long and closely asséciated wit 
the national hope of Israel, and written to celebrate some’ grea 
occasion in the national history, the dedication of the Secon 
Temple in 516 B.c., or the Passover following that vent (Ezra 
15, &c.), or the Feast of Tabernacles reported in Nehemiah Viii, o} 
as some think, the triumph of Judas Maccabeeus and his purificatic 
of the temple in 165 B.¢. (1 Mace. iv. 37-59). During the P97 te 
of the Second Temple, the twenty-fifth verse of this Psalm form 
‘the festal cry with which the altar of burnt-offering was co 
passed in solemn procession, once on each of the first six day 
the Feast of Tabernacles, and seven times on the seventh day. Th 
seventh day was called “the Great Hosanna” (Hosanna Rabb 
and not only the prayers of the Feast of Tabernacles, but eve 
the branches of willow and myrtle bound up with palm-bran 
(Lulab) were called Hosannas* (Delitzsch). - Re Ra 
Blessed is he that cometh in the namie of the Lo: 
From Ps. cxviii. 26. Luke gives ‘Blessed is the hing th 
cometh,’ thus making the Messianic referencé more definite. ~ 
the Psalm the sentence is a word of greeting to the pilgrim wht 
comes to the temple at the feast. Here’ it is a greeting addresse 
to Jesus as the promised king, and it is possible that a Messian 
interpretation or application had been given before this to # 
Psalm, or to this part of it. Luke also adds the words ‘peace’ 
heaven, and glory in the highest’ (xix. 38), Ji 
10. Blessed is the kingdom that ¢ometh. An expan 
of the words of the Psalm, recognizing that in the entry of. 
on the colt into Jerusalem the kingdom that was promised’ 
come was being inaugurated. And this ‘kingdom’ is called 
kingdom of our father David,’ as it is the fulfilment of that 
Divine order of things of which David's kingdom was a type. ~ 
Hosanna in the highest. Cf. the angels’ Song (Luke ii: 2 
A prayer for salvation or blessing in the hikes ven whe 
God reigns. The salvation is conceived of as prepared or 1 
served there, and as descending thence’upon the new kinge 
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And he entered into Jerusalem, into the temple; and 
hen he-had looked round about upon all things, it 
g now eventide, he went out unto Bethany with the 

ve. d 
And on the morrow, when they were come out from 
thany, he hungered. And seeing a fig tree afar off 
ng leaves, he came, if haply he might find anything 
























tthew records the impression made by the event. He tells 
that ‘all the city was stirred’ (xxi, 10).. When he adds that 
yeople asked, ‘ Who is this?’ he indicates that little interest 
been taken by the mass of the citizens of Jerusalem in the 
rts of the work of Jesus. Luke completes the picture of this 
t passage in our Lord’s ministry by introducing the incidents 
the remonstrance of the Pharisees, the tears of Jesus as 
saw the city, and his lamentation over its impending doom 
39-44). 

11. into the temple. Passing into the city he moved on at 
ice to the place which gave it all its significance. By the 
ple’ here is meant not the shrine itself, the ‘house of God’ 
roper (Matt. xii. 4), but the precincts of the temple, the sacred 
Hclosure. He would enter by the eastern gate and come into 
ourt of the Gentiles, The traffic which desecrated the place, 
Ongruous as it was, had not penetrated into the sanctuary 
elf, but was carried on in the outer courts. 

looked round about. As it was late he did no more than 
S, but withdrew to Bethany. He cast a keen, searching, 
rowful glance around, which took in the whole, scene and 
epared him for the action of the morrow. In Matthew the 
unt of the cleansing of the temple follows immediately on 
of the entry into, the city. Mark’s account is the most, exact 
_ circumstantial, ; 


xi. 12-14. The ariel Fig-tree: cf. Matt. xvi. 18, 19. This 
cident is left unnoticed by Luke. It is reported by Matthew 
d Mark in the same connexion. 

. on the morrow. That is, Monday, 11 Nisan (John xii, 
he hungered. He had eaten nothing, we infer; and the 
bours and anxieties of the day were before him. He had the 
sire to satisfy his hunger, and thought the opportunity of doing 
was offered by the appearance of a Solitary fig-tree, bibs he 
w at a distance by the roadside. 

13. having leaves.’ The sight’of the tree in leaf supeodted that 
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thereon: and when he came to it, he f ound 
14 leaves; for it was not the season of ‘fen Volind 
ieiswered and said unto it, No man eat fruit nt 
henceforward for ever. And his disciples heard it. — 
15 And they come to Jerusalem: and he entered pees 


there might be fruit on it. For, in the case of the fig-tree, t 
leaf succeeds the fruit. ry 

nothing but leaves. On approaching the tree he disec 
that it was abnormally in foliage, and that nothing but leaves 1 
on it. © 

for it was not the season of figs. 1 <r 
fact that no fruit was found on the tree. In sat aa 
gathered late in May, or more usually in June. But it was 
about the season of the Passover, which was from late 
the middle of April. The point here is the association of J af 
fruit. It is possible, indeed (though it can scarcely be said 
more than that), that some figs of the previous year might ~ 
hanging on the tree through the winter. But the possik 
such remnants of a previous crop being found on the tree is 
limited to the case of trees in leaf. What is in view here is the f 
that where the green foliage is seen there fruit is to be expecte 
But in this case no fruit of any kind, ripe or unripe, was discove! 
A fig-tree in /eaf, unless its appearance was a he 
have fruit on it, green fruit at least, if not mature. But this t 
had nothing except leaves. It belied its profession, and this 
its condemnation. So Jesus made it an object-lesson ALS 
might convey to the minds of his disciples a serious idea of # 
moral attitude of the Jewish people, and the doom olved 
a religion of pretension and barrenness. ; 

14. No man eat frnit from thee henceforward for ever. 
the parable of the Fig-tree Jesus had already dealt witb 
matter of unfruitfulness (Luke xiii. 6-9). Here ve profes 
unfruitfulness which is aggravated by vain, decep ofessic 
The fault which he found with the tree was that it fai J 
good in any way the promise which it displayed to the eye. T 
sentence which he pronounced upon it was with a view to t 
moral instruction of his disciples, and the warning of the Jem 
nation. Mark alone notices the fact that ‘the disciples h 


xi. 15-19. The Purging of the Temple: cf. Matt, xxi, & 
Luke xix. 45-48. The Fourth Gospel also reports a cle 
of the temple (John ii. 13-17), but places it at the Bi 
the ministry of Jesus. The three Synoptical ; ee 

_ recording a purgation of the temple at the close of his) 
The acts were similar, yet there are certain differ 
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; nple, and began to cast out them that sold and them 
tt bought in the temple, and overthrew the tables 
the money-changers, and the seats of them that sold 
: doves ; and he would not suffer that any man should 


ails as well as in the times. Nor is there anything incongruous 
unreasonable in the supposition that Jesus may have asserted 
holiness of his Father’s house, and given token of the 
essity of aradical change in the religion of the Jews by 
olemn and authoritative act of this kind, both at the outset of 
} ministry and at its close. The difference in the plans of the 
pel narratives accounts for the difference between the Synop- 
‘and John in this matter. 
5. he entered into the temple. His purpose was to do what 
brief inspection on the previous evening shewed him to be 
scessary. Things had settled into the old, profane ways in 
ite of the impression made by the previous cleansing. The evil 
affic was again in full swing, and had become even worse than 
sfore. He repeated, therefore, his act of condemnation and 
spulsion, and did it with still greater thoroughness and authority. 
cast out them that sold and them that bought. Sellers 
d buyers were alike dead to the sense of what the temple was, 
id were equally involved in his condemnation. The market in 
gestion had been allowed a place within the temple precincts on 
le plea of public convenience. It dealt only with things required 
r the temple services, victims for the various offerings, wine, 
I, salt, and the like, and it had the sanction of the chief priests. 
aved pilgrims the trouble of bringing the various requirements 
them from their distant homes, and enabled all to obtain on the 
ot what they needed for sacred use. But it had become the 
ibject of great abuse. The sordid, mercenary spirit turned all 
desecration, profanity, greed, and fraud. 
' tables of the money-changers. Every Jew had to pay 
x of a half-shekel annually for the support of the temple, and 
ad to be paid in Jewish money (Matt. xvii. 24; Exod. xxx. 1g, 
). Pilgrims who brought Gentile money,had to get Jewish 
1 for it. The money-changers reaped large profits by their 
isactions at the time of the great festivals. They were 
Swed to charge a sum of from a third to a fourth of a denarius 
each half-shekel exchanged. 
' them that sold the doves. It was provided by the Levitical 
hat doves might be offered on the occasion of the purification 


xii. 8; cf. Luke ii. 22). Doves were also the offerings 
ribed in some other cases, such as the cleansing of lepers, 
(Lev. xiv. 22, xv. 14, 29). 
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men, in the case of those who were unable to purchase lambs ~ 
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17 carry a vessel through the temple. And he taugh 
said unto them, Is it not written, My » shall 
called a house of prayer for all the nations? but yet 
18 made it a den of robbers. And the chief priests and thi 
scribes heard it, and sought how they might destroy him) 


a ie 
16. carry a vessel through the temple. This, too, i 
peculiar to Mark, The word ‘vessel’ here is applicable to an 
kind of implement or any article of household use—pots, tool: 
and the like. People had got into the habit of taking a short ¢ 
through the precincts of the temple, and had made a busi 
thoroughfare of the sacred enclosure. This had bess forbidde 
by the Jewish authorities. But the prohibition fallen in 
neglect, and Jesus enforces it anew. aly 
17. taught. The crowds hanging about him there, so deepli 
moved by what he did in the temple, gave him an opportunit 
not to be neglected. The great subject of his instructions, as th 
next words shew, was the Divine purpose of the temple, and 
way in which it had been perverted. «he 
a house of prayer for all the nations. The quotation 
from Isa. lvi. 7. The law provided for the presentation of offerin 
in the temple on the part of ‘strangers’ in Israel (Lev. xvii. & 
&c., xxii. 18, &c.; Num. xv. 14, &c.), The prophecy in Isaiah 
spoke of such strangers —those ‘that join themselves to the Lore | 
to minister unto Him’—as being brought along with the che 
people from exile to God's ‘holy mountain’ ; as made joyful in 1] 
Shouse of prayer’; and as laying their offerings and sacrific 
with acceptance on his altar. Mark alone introduces this, mentic 
of the heathen nations, appropriate as it is to a discourse whi 
has its occasion in a desecration proceeding in the court of th 
Gentiles. bs 
ye have made it a den of robbers. Better than the ‘den 
thieves’ of the A.V. This sentence takes us back to the words 
another prophet—Jeremiah (vii. rr). Two evils attended t 
traffic which the Jewish authorities had allow The temple ha 
been turned from its proper purpose as a house of ia 
chaffering of traders, the noise of thesacrificial beasts, the din of 
tramping through the sacred place with their vessels, made pra} 
incongruous or impracticable in the very place set apart for 
use of the Gentiles. But there was a second evil and a wors 
The secularity had turned into dishonesty. The place of worst 
had become a place of robbery, in which greedy and unscrup 
traders enriched themselves at the cost of those who came toc 
their oblations to God. oy at 
18. chief priests and the scribes. In John’s Gospei * 
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or they feared him, for all the multitude was astonished 
itt his teaching. 
_ And every evening he went forth out of the city. 





evious instances of a combination between the chief priests and 
ie scribes are noticed (vii. 32, &c., xi. 47, 57); this is the first 
casion of the kind mentioned in the Synoptical Gospels, Luke 
ds ‘the chief of the people,’ that is, prominent representatives, 
obably the elders (xix. 47). All classes, therefore—the pro- 
essional orders and the general body of the people in the person 
of their outstanding men—now went hand in hand, contriving how’ 
o get rid of Jesus. 

_ they feared him. The difficulty was how they could effect 
heir end. They saw that he had still multitudes of the common 
eople with him, and that they continued under the spell of his 
eaching. This made them afraid to interfere with him openly. 
19. out of the city. Matthew is more explicit, and tells us it 
yas to Bethany. It was our Lord’s habit, therefore, during these 
ateful days, to spend his active hours in the city, and when he 
‘ould no longer teach, to retire to the quiet hamlet on the uplands. 
Matthew adds some interesting particulars. He mentions how 
e blind and the lame came to Jesus after the cleansing, and were 
aled by him—the only instances of healing works done within 
he temple. He also tells us how the children (perhaps members 
f the temple choir, as has been suggested), caught by the general 
nthusiasm, took up the Hosannas which they had heard the 
evious day, and re-echoed them; that the chief priests and 
ribes were ‘moved with indignation’ at this; and how Jesus 
buked their mistaken displeasure by the testimony of the eighth 
alm (xxi. 14-16). 

This narrative, it will now be seen, differs from that in John 
13-17) in not a few points. It does so in respect of time and” 
orical connexion. The incident it reports belongs to the close 
the ministry, and is related to the triumphant entry ; whereas the 
urrence recorded by John belongs to the outset of the ministry, 
is placed in relation to the marriage in Cana of Galilee and 
€ visit to Capernaum. There are differences also in the par- 
lars. The scourge of small cords appears in John’s narrative, 
‘not in that of the Synoptists. The prohibition regarding the 
‘rying of vessels through the temple appears in Mark, but not 
hn. In the Fourth Gospel the Father’s house is described as 
ving been made a house of merchandize; in the Second Gospel 
@ charge is a heavier one—‘ye have made it a den of robbers,’ 
jotuu’s Gospel the purgation ends with nothing more serious 
a challenge to Jesus to give proof of his authority; in the 
optical Gospels it excites the spirit of murderous enmity, and 
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And as they passed by in the mor 
fig tree withered away from the roots. And Peter call 
to remembrance saith unto him, Rabbi, behold, th 
tree which thou cursedst is withered away. “And J 
answering saith unto them, Have faith in God. 
I say unto you, Whosoever shall say unto this me 
Be thou taken up and cast into the sea; and shall ne 


is followed by vengeful co-operation on the part of the pre 
fessional classes and the heads of the people. There is { ZOO 
reason, therefore, to say that the narratives refer to two distin 
events, similar in character and significance, but each with | 
special appropriateness in its own connexion. 


xi. 20-25. The Withering of the Fig-tree. Cf. Matt. xxi. 19-2 
20. as they passed by in the morning. As we pacer 
Matthew (xxi. 19), the tree was not private property, but ‘ 
as was often the case, by the side of the public road, ‘and 
a position where any one could see it. ea yih 

they saw the fig tree withered away. What a ci 
A change, too, of a kind which they could not fail to” 
Yesterday the tree attracted attention by its unwonted foliage, 
fresh and green and abundant. To-day it draws betamarnane 
upon it by its shrivelled, blasted look. 

from the roots. By morning, then, the blight had penetr: 
it through and through, branch and root. Matthew speaks of th 
tree as withering immediately after Jesus spoke the words, ‘ 
there be no fruit from thee henceforward for ever." And 
process of decay, which was complete by morning, may well hi 
set in then. fax! 

21. Peter calling to remembrance. The words of Jes 
uttered the previous evening leaped at once into Peter’s memor 
and in astonishment he called the attention of the Master to tl 
result. 

22. Have faith in God. The answer might seem little to ti 
point. Yet it was a direct reply to the wonder expressed 
Peter's utterance. It referred him to faith and its possibilities as th 
explanation. 

23. Whosoever shall say unto this mountain. Jesus hi 
spoken in similar terms to his disciples on the occasion of thi 
failure at the foot of mount Hermon (Matt. xvii. 20; ef. also 
xvii. 6). This was a favourite figure of speech for things p 
ordinary capacity. Rabbis of exceptional influence were de: 
as removers or pluckers up of mountains, 


c 










doubt in his heart, but shall believe that what he saith 
ometh to pass; he shall have it. Therefore I say unto 
you, All things whatsoever ye pray and ask for, believe 
that ye have received them, and ye shall have them. 
And whensoever ye stand praying, forgive, if ye have 
Ste against any one; that your Father also which is in 


sabia may forgive you your trespasses. 


: but shall believe. In the power of his faith in his Father 
Jesus did his own works; this strange and startling one no less 
than others of a different kind which they had often witnessed. 
The same trustful dependence on God would be for them the 
source of a power which would make them capable of accomplishing 
Beat was impossible to other men. 
24. Therefore I say unto you. The fact that faith has such 
jower is his reason for proceeding to speak also of prayer. 
_ All things whatsoever ye pray and ask for. Prayer, too, 
ill bring them power and make things clearto them. But prayer 
without faith in God can have no efficacy. 
_ 25. whensoever ye stand praying. Kveeling or entire prostra- 
tion was the form in which prayer was offered on occasions of 
exceptional public importance or national trouble, as in the case, 


&. 8) of the dedication of the temple (x Kings viii. 54), Ezra’s_ 


pecs (Ezra ix. 5), Daniel’s petitions in the face of the decree 
(Dan. vi. ro), our Lord’s agony (Matt. xxvi- 39), Stephen’s death 
Acts vii. 50), Paul’s prayer at Miletus and at Tyre (Acts xx. 36, 


Kxi. 5). But the ordinary posture seems to have been standing’ 


att, vi. 5; Luke xviii, 11, 13). 


i 1 Kings viii. 14, 22; Neh, ix. 4; Jer. xviii. 20; Ps. cxxxiv. T} 
_ forgive. By another natural transition he passes on to 


iculeate the forgiving spirit. For that is a second condition to” 
ie efficacy of prayer, and it is God’s order that forgiveness on. 










is part is linked with forgiveness on our part. Of this Jesus 


9ermon on the Mount (Matt. vi. 14, 15). 
your Father. The only occurrence of this highest name of 


with it (Matt. vi. 12, 14, &c.). 

your trespasses. A word meaning literally ‘lapses,’ and so 
lisdeeds. 

_ These declarations on faith, prayer, and forgiveness were 
\ppropriate, as Meyer points out, ‘to guard against a false 
mclusion from the occurrence with the fig-tree.’ The incident 
self has its explanation in its symbolical meaning. The lesson 
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ad already spoken when he unfolded the nature of prayer in the 


sod in Mark. Our Lord had already made his disciples familiar 
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2 ; 
27 And they come again to Jerusalem: and 
_ walking in the temple, there come to him 
28 priests, and the scribes, and the elders; and 
unto him, By what authority doest thou these thir or 
29 who gaye thee this authority to do these things? And 
Jesus said unto them, I will ask of you one question, and 
answer me, and I will tell you by what authority I de 
30 these things. The baptism of John, was it from heaven, 


it was intended to teach was the same as that given in the D rr ; 
of the Fruitless Fig-tree (Luke xiii. 6-9). e fig-tree by the 
roadside with its shew of leaves was a natural parable of the 
religious condition of the Jewish people; and the with to 
which it was condemned was an acted parable of the doom” 
the nation. The tree was condemned, as Archbishop Trench 
remarks, ‘not for being without fruit, but for proclaiming by the 
voice of those leaves that it had fruit; not for being barren, but 
for being false.’ Sp 
Verse 26, inserted by the A.V., is omitted by the R.V. as o 
doubtful documentary authority. “he 


xi. 27-33. Challenge of the Authority of Jesus: cf. Matt. xxi. 


- 

















23-27; Luke xx. 1-8. ae 
27. walking in the temple. The third visit, as it appears, 
at this time. He was again probably in the court of the Gentiles, 
perhaps in Solomon’s porch (John x, 23). Speer’ 
the chief priests, and the scribes, and the elders. All 
the three classes now confederate approach him with a challenge. 
The party included the custodians of the temple, who might 
reasonably claim to know by what right Jesus asserted jurisdiction 
where they were in charge, and interfered with customs wh 
they sanctioned. és 
28. By what authority. Their first demand was that he should 
inform them of the find of authority he had. ee 
or who gave thee this authority to do these things? Their 
second and alternative demand was that he should tell them the 
source of his authority. To do as he had done, overturning and 
ejecting in the temple, surely required a sanction that could be 
produced. : oe acing I 
29. I will ask of you one question. Before he will any- 
thing about his own authority, he, too, has a matter to settle 1 
them. It is about John’s authority to baptizeas he did. 
30. was it from heaven, or from men? The question p 
them on the horns of a dilemma. If they said it was a 
authority, they exposed themselves to the retort that 


~— 
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or trom men? answer me. And they reasoned with 31 
themselves, saying, If we shall say, From heaven; he will 
say, Why then did ye not believe him? But should we 32 
jay, From men—they feared the people: for all verily 
neld John to be a prophet. And they answered Jesus 33 
ind say, We know not. And Jesus saith unto them, 
Neither tell I you by what authority I do thése things. 

_ And he began to speak unto them in parables. A:man 12 
planted a vineyard, and set a hedge about it, and digged 





neglected or repudiated it. If they said it was a purely human 
authority, they feared they would have the people against them ; 
or the people held John to have been a prophet indeed. 


83. We know not. They took refuge in a cowardly profession 
of ignorance, and could not further press their own question. 


xii. 1-12. The Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen : cf. Matt, 
rxi., 33-46; Luke xx. 9-19. 
1. he began to speak unto them in parables. To this period 
belong also the parables of the Two. Sous, and the Marnage of the 
ing’s Son, which are recorded only by Matthew (xxi. 28-32, 
XXii, 1-14). Though silenced for the time, the Jewish authorities 
did not quit the scene, and Jesus resumed his parabolic teaching, 
giving it a new form specially addressed to those officials and 
representatives of the people. Luke tells us that this parable of 
1e Wicked Husbandmen was spoken to the people themselves, 
= Matthew and Mark state that it was directed to the official 
J 


asses in particular. 
_ @ vineyard. The foundation of the parable is the O.T, 
re of Israel as the Lord’s vineyard, of which we have 
tances both in the Psalms and in the Prophets (e. g. Ps. Ixxx} 


: 
















a. v. 2, &c.; Jer. ii, 21)—a figure peculiarly appropuiatega 
a land in which the vine was tended with.such care and yielded 
ch a return (Deut. xxviii. 8, &c.). The passage in the fifth 
apter of Isaiah is most in view here. 
set a hedge about it. The ‘hedge’ might be a hedge in our 
se of the word, a hedge of thorns, The prickly wild aloe is 
id to be used for such purposes, and to make a very serviceable) 
fence (cf. Ps. Ixxx. 12, 13; Song of Songs, ii. 15). Or it might 
er be a stone wall of a rough kind, such as may be seen in 
estine to-day. Dean Stanley says that “enclosures of loose 
one, like the walls of fields in Derbyshire or Westmoreland, 
erywhere catch the eye on the bare slopes of Hebron, of 
thlehem,.and of Olivet’ (Sinai and: Palestine, p. 421). Thus 
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a pit for the winepress, and built a tower, and let it out 
a to husbandmen, and went into another country. And at 
the season he sent to the husbandmen a servant, that h 
might receive from the husbandmen of the fruits of th 
3 vineyard. And they took him, and beat him, and sent 
4 him away empty. And again he sent unto them anothe 
servant ; and him they wounded in the head, and handled 
5 shamefully. And he sent another; and him they killed: 

6 and many others ; beating some, and killing some, — 
had yet one, a beloved son: he sent him last unto them 


was the valuable possession to be protected against wild beasts, 
boars, jackals, foxes, and the like (Ps. lxxx. 13; Num. xxii. 24 
Song of Songs, ii. 15; Neh. iv. 3), amd againstrobbers 
digged a pit for the winepress. The grapes were pl 
in a vat, in which they were trodden by the fee’ e servants 
a joyous operation accompanied with song We at 27; Isa 
Ixiii. 2; Jer. xxv. 30). ‘This was the * ,’ in most cases a 
trough dug in the solid rock or in the earth, in which latter cas 
it was lined with masonry (cf. Num. xviii: go; Prov. iii Te 
Isa, Ixiii. 3; Lam. i, 15). At a lower elevation was the ‘pit, 
a smaller cavity, also often excavated out of the rock, hic! 
the juice of the trodden grapes ran. erie. s 
built a tower. For purposes of observation and defence, 
also for the shelter of the servants in charge, and pte 
everything was done that care could do, and the = tio: , 
was often the case, let the vineyard to tenants, here called ‘th 
husbandmen,’ was entitled to look at the end of the season fe 
his rent. That rent was paid in the form of a certain portion ® 
the fruits. 

2. he sent to the husbandmen a servant. First one slave i 
sent to gather the rent, then another, then many more; but 
instead of receiving what was due to her ee a 
beaten, or wounded, or killed. In Matthew's version of # 
parable the servants are sent in two successive bands. In th 
Jesus doubtless had in view the treatment of the messengers 
God by those in power in the evil times of Jewish history, @ 
menaces levelled at Elijah by Jezebel, and at Elisha by Jehora 
(1 Kings xix. 2; 2 Kings vi. 31), the imprisonment of Micaia 
(r Kings xxii. 24-27), the prophets Slain in Ahab’s time (1 Kir 
xviii, 13), the stoning of Zechariah by the order of Joash 
xxiv. 21), and the like. "58 ee 

6. He had yet one, a beloved son. Not 2 slave now, br 
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saying, They will reverence my son. But those husband- 7 
en said among themselves, This is the heir ; come, let 
us kill him, and the inheritance shall be ours. And they 8 
k him, and killed him, and cast him forth out of the 


Siueyard, What therefore will the lord of the vineyard 9 


do? he will come and destroy the husbandmen, and will 
give the yineyard unto others, Have ye not read even to 
‘this scripture ; 


=> 
of more account by far than many slaves. But when the husband- 
“men became aware that the son was coming, they took cruel counsel 
one with another and decided to put him to death, thinking that 
: they might make the inheritance their own. This great title ‘ heir’ 
‘in the N.T. is the stated name for the adopted of God (e. g. Rom. 
Av. 13, Vili. 17 ; Gal. iii. 29, iv. 1, 7; Tit. iii. 7; Heb. vi. 17, xi. 17; 
Jas. ii. 5). Christ is the ‘heir’ in the unique sense in which also 
heis the‘Son,’the ‘heir of all things,’ madesuch by God (Heb. i. 2). 
9. What therefore will the lord of the vineyard do? Thisis 
the question to which the terms of the parable are meant to lead 
a Ziere it is put and answered by Jesus himself. In Matthew 
ptho- e addressed are made to give the reply, which condemns them 
‘out of their own mouth. In Luke those who hear betray their 
“consciousness of what Jesus meant by crying out, ‘ God forbid.’ 
10. Have ye not read even this scripture ? ‘Even this 
serpre ; for the passage was a familiar and oft quoted one. It 
is taken from Ps. cxviii, which, under the figure of a stone cast aside 
by builders, but afterwards recovered and made the key-stone of 
the fabric, speaks of Israel as set aside and despised by the world- 
powers, but finally restored to the place of honour designed for it 
by God among the nations. This Psalm appears to have received 
Messianic interpretation among the Jews. Here it is applied 
yy Jesus to himself, the true representative of Israel, rejected 
indeed by the ruling classes of a perverted Judaism, but the elect 
f God, appointed to be the head of a new Israel, the point of unity 
the people of God, both Jewish and Gentile. By ‘ the head of 
he corner’ is meant not the cope-stone, but one of the stones set 
‘the corners of a building so as to bind the walls together—the 
chief of these, the one laid with publicceremony. Peter makes 
use more than once of the words thus doubly consecrated by the 
rd’s application of them (Acts iv. 11; 1 Pet. ii. 4-7). Paul also 
troduces it more than once into his high argument (Rom. ix. 32; 
=ph. ii. 20), attaching it to the word of Isaiah (xxviii. 16). 
_ The meaning of the parable could not be mistaken. Inits clear 
terms leaders and people both were shewn themselves in their 
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The stone which the builders rejected, 
The same was made the head of the comet: a 
11 This was from the Lord, 
And it is marvellous in our eyes? ~ 
ra And they sought to lay hold on him; and ee feared 
the multitude; for they perceived that he spake the 
parable against them: and they left him, and we 
away. 
13 And they send unto him certain of the Phatneeica inc 
of the Herodians, that they might catch bim in talk. 


privilege, their sin, and their doom; in the grace given them | by 
God, their misuse of the gift, and their disregard of His prophets. 
It was a prophecy of the judgement of God on them and 
hation for their final guilt—the rejection of the On 
their Messiah. 

12, they sought to lay hold on him. A seco: : 
would fain have laid hands on him here and now, rie not 
face of the sympathy of the masses. 


xii. 19-17. Questions by the Pharisees + cf. Matt. xxii, 
Luke xx. 20-26. 

13. they send unto him. This refers to the chief'"pricetal 
scribes, and elders already mentioned. Matthew represents 
Pharisaic party as the senders, and the persons sent as certain of 
their own ‘disciples.’ If they were young pupils the selectic 
would be cunningly made, so as to give the impression of eee 
and guilelessness on the part of the questioners. The authorities 
change their tactics. Instead of confronting Jesus in a body, the} 
now send separate companies of emissaries, all with the purpose 
of getting Jesus to compromise himself by something he might ; 
tempted to say in reply to some apparently innocent question 
A series of three such questions follows. . 

and of the Herodians. The Pharisees take the lead, bul 
associate with themselves some of the Herodians. ager vt 
are to understand members of the Herodian party, of 
mention has already been made in Mark's Gospel (iii, 6) 5 
as some imagine, some of Herod's soldiers (Luke xxiii. tr). Thi 
combination of Herodians with the Pharisees is noticed only bi 
Mark. It is of a piece with the crafty character of the policy 
a whole. For these two parties were sharply divided in 
sympathies with regard to the matter at issue, the one 
intensely opposed to the foreign rule of the Roman, the ot 





we know that thou art true, and carest not for any one: 
“for thou regardest not the person of men, but of a truth 
‘teachest the way of God: Is it lawful to give tribute unto 
Cesar, or not? Shall we give, or shall we not give? 
But he, knowing their hypocrisy, said unto them, Why 
tempt ye me? bring me a penny, that I mayseeit. And 


= when they were come, they say unto Hiei Master, 








accepting it and profiting by it. In his reply, therefore, Jesus 
‘could not avoid, as EIEY thought, giving offence to one or other. 
: catch him, or ‘ensnare’ him, It is a hunter’s term. 
_ 14. we know that thou art true, and carest not for any one. 
A cunningly contrived address, using his truthfulness and fearless- 
ess as inducements to make him answer. Surely he was not the 
‘man to shirk awkward and dangerous questions. He would meet 
‘their difficulties at any cost, without regard to fear or favour, and 
‘so they came to him. 
Is it lawful to give tribute unto Cesar? The ‘tribute’ is the 
‘capitation-tax or poll-tax (as distinguished from the ordinary 
‘customs on merchandize), levied on individuals and paid yearly 
into the imperial treasury. It was an offence to the patriotic Jew, 
as it was the token of his subjection to foreign rule, and because 
the coin in which it was paid bore the emperor’s effigy. This 
was not the case with the copper coins current among the Jews 
locally, as distinguished from the imperial coinage. In deference 
to Jewish feeling these were stamped with other devices—leaves 
of the native trees, and the like. 
' 15. Shall we give, or shall we not give? The former question 
touched only the /egitimacy of paying the tax under the provisions 
of the Jewish law. This one brought the matter to the practical 
point of actual payment or refusal. The rising of Judas of 
Galilee, the Gaulanite as he is called by Josephus (Antig. 
viii. i. 1), which is referred to in Acts (v. 37), had its occasion 
in the odium attaching to this tax. In the second administration 
of Quirinius (cf. Luke ii. 1, 2, with respect to the first), when 
Judzea had been made a part of the Roman province of Syria, 
a census was ordered (a.p. 6-8), ‘the great ‘census,’ as it was 
termed, which was taken according to the Roman methods of 
numeration and valuation. It meant the exaction of tribute, which 
es fiercely 1esisted by Judas andhis followers. To pay tribute 
© a heathen ruler was to be unfaithful to Jehovah whom alone 
they owned as king. 
_ bring me a penny: rather, a silverling or a shilling. The 
tribute had to be paid in the imperial silver coinage. Matthew 
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they brought it. And he saith unto them, Whose i 


image and superscription? And they said unto 
17 Cesar’s, And Jesus said unto thea, Render unto” 
the things that are Czsar’s, and unto God the things th 
are God’s. And they marvelled greatly athim. 
4 + 
and Luke say ‘shew me.’ But Mark's ‘bring me’ expresse 
exact position. It was Jewish coins that were required for t 
temple, and the men now about Jesus, Pharisees and 7 
not have adenariusin their purses. The coin had to be pi 
probably from the money-changers, and the bystander®, 
wait for it wondering all the more what was to happen. " 
16. image: the figure of the head of Tiberius, nce 
laurel. 
superscription: the legend or device on the other side o 
coin. A figure of Livia, the emperor's mother, seated, the scopy 
in one hand and a flower in the other, is shewn on a denantu 
which has come down from the time. 1S 
they said unto him, Cesar’s. Thus 
answer their own question. The Jewish Rat 
‘wheresoever the money of any king is current, “i 
habitants acknowledge that king for their lord.t ¢ 
Commentary on Matthew and Mark, p. 242.) ni 
17. Render. The word is the one used ior the 
of the book to the attendant in the synagogue at N = 
the healed boy to his father (Luke iv. 20, ix. 42). It means 
discharge of a debt, the giving back of something that is 
Benefits received under a government imply corresponding 
tions to it. Acceptance of the government of Czesar, dicat 
by acceptance of his coinage and enjoyment of the vileges 
secured under his rule, meant acceptance also of responsibili ies 
and among these the payment of what was Ceesar’s due, 1 
was required for the support of his administration. _ ’ 
unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and ones Goat: 
things that are God’s. There are duties to civil nme: 
then, and duties to God. They are entirely compatible with ¢ 
other, and are to be faithfully discharged each in its own prop 
sphere. But there is also a distinction between them, and the ¢ 
class is not to be confused with the other. There is further a li 
to the former. ‘ The powers that be are ordained of God’ pase! : 
1); Cesar himself is of God, and his commands are 
as they are consistent with that relation, Submission and 
obedience to civil ruleare enforced repeatedly ingens 
by Paul and Peter (Rom, xiii. 1-7 ; 1 Cor. vii, 21-245 Em, vides 
Col. iii. 22-25; 1 Pet. ii, 13-17). The duty of refusing ob 
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_ And there come unto him Sadducees, which say that 


when the requirements of civil authority conflict with the supreme 
aw of duty to God is recognized both in the O. T. (Dan. iii. 18, 
i. 10) and in the N. T. (Acts iv. 19, v. 29). 

marvelled greatly. A strong word, found in the N. T. only 
ere, and meaning that they were utterly amazed, so that they 


lad to quit the scene. They ‘left him, and went their way,’ says 
atthew. They had hoped they were to ensnare him one way 
r other. If he said they should pay the tax, he would turn 
the people against him, who expected their Messiah to rid them 
of the Roman yoke and the hated Roman taxation. ' If he said 
ey should not pay, he would expose himself to the charge of 
not being Ceesar’s friend, and have the Roman authorities against 
him. The accusation of perverting the nation and ‘forbidding 
to give tribute to Ceesar,’ for which the reply desired by these 
-*harisees would have given ground, was afterwards made against 
him in spite of their defeat on this occasion (Luke xxiii. 2). Here 
eir own action is made to refute and silence them. 


_ xii, 18-27. The Question of the Sadducees. Cf. Matt. xxii. 23-33 ; 
1 uke xx. 27-38. f 
_ 18. there come unto him Sadducees. The emissaries of the 
Pharisees being discomfited, certain members of the opposite party 
take their place. This is the first and only direct introduction of 
the party of the Sadducees in Mark’s Gospel,.and the same is the 
ease with Luke (xx. 27). The Sadducees indeed are seldom 
mentioned by name in the N.T, In the Book of Acts they come 
thrice upon the scene (iv. 1, v. 17, xxii. 6, 7, 8). As to the Gospels, 
it is mainly in Matthew that they appear, and not often even there 
(ili, I, 7, v- 17, Xvi. 6, 11, 12, xxii. 23, 34). In John’s Gospel they 
are never noticed directly by name. Josephus speaks of them as 
a small.minority of the Jews, and as consisting only of the rich 
and those of highest station (Avmtig. xiii. x. 6, xviii. i. 4). The 
word Sadducees is now generally understood to be derived from 
€ proper name Zadok, The Zadok in view is probably the 
faith priest of David’s time (2 Sam, xv. 24, &c. ; 1 Kings 1. 32, 
&c.). The sons of Zadok hada conspicuous place among the 
priestly families after the return from exile. They represented 
the old priestly party, who sought to bring the Jewish people over 
to Greek ways. They are first heard of asa distinct party in the 
reign of John Hyrcanus (135-105 B.c.).., They enjoyed ,most 
power during the times preceding Pompey’s capture of Jerusalem. 


After the destruction of the city in a. D. 70 they are no more heard ~ 


f. They belonged to the priestly aristocracy, the party being 
jade up indeed of chief priests and their families. Hence when 





18 


d nothing to say (they ‘held their peace,’ says Luke) and were. . 
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there is no resurrection; and they asked him, sayin; 
19 Master, Moses wrote unto us, If a man’s brother die, aj 
leave a wife behind him, and leave no child, that f 
brother should take his wife, and raise up seed unto 
20 brother. There were seven brethren: and the first 
a1 a wife, and dying left no seed ; and the second took 


the ‘chief priests’ are mentioned along with the 
Sadducaic party may be understood to be in view. They count 
for little with the people, and they do not seem to have taken ar 
notice of Jesus till late in his ministry. When he thi 
title “son of David,’ and interfered with the jurisdiction of t 
great council by changing things in the temple; the Sadduce 
joined with others in the opposition which aimed at his life. 
which say that there is no resurrection. So, too, in t 
parallel passages in Matthew and Luke. Soalso Josephus (Amtit 
xviii. i. 3, &c.). In Acts it is added that they held also that th 
is ‘neither angel nor spirit’ (xxiii. 8). From Josephus we le 
further that they denied future rewards and punishments; th 
they thought of the soul as perishing with the body; and that they 
disavowed the doctrines of fate, or absolute ‘on, ; 
providence (Antig. xviii. i. 3, &c. ; Jewish War, ii. viii. pd hed 
19. Moses wrote unto us, If a man’s brother die. Th 
reference is to the Levirate law as given in the Deuteronom' 
code (Deut. xxv. 5, 6), which was a provision to prevent the 
extinction of families. This law of Levirate marriage was 
the effect that, if a man died without a son to succeed him, t 
brother should marry the widow, and that the first-born son ol 
this second union should be registered as the child of the ¢ 
husband. It is to be observed, however, that it did not 
universally, but only to cases where the brothers dwelt toget 
The law is quoted freely, so that the terms vary somewhat in 
several records. 
20. There were seven brethren. They put an imaginary ¢ 
and an extreme one, which might seem to reduce the doctrine 
a bodily resurrection to absurdity. Not unlikely it was a fam 
puzzle with which the sceptical Sadducee was accustomed to ve 
the soul of the orthodox Pharisee; and to the Pharisee with 
crude, materialistic ideas of the future life it would be a grea 
difficulty. Would this new teacher be able to meet it wi 
committing himself to their sceptical doctrine, or to a pe 
which could be ridiculed? The doctrine of a bodily res 
and the word of the law in the matter of Levirate unions 
things that could not, as they thought, be reconciled, 
answer so as to make them consistent? 7 
























. 

; 

and died, leaving no seed behind him; and the third 
kewise: and the seven left no seed. Rabe of all the 
woman also died. In the resurrection whose wife shall 
she be of them? for the seven had her to wife. Jesus 
said unto them, Is it not for this cause that ye err, that 
ye know not the scriptures, nor the power of God? For 
when they shall rise from the dead, they neither marry, 
nor are given in marriage; but are as angels in heaven. 
But as touching the dead, that they are raised ; have ye 








_ 24. Is it not for this cause that ye err? He declares the 
juestioners themselves at fault. The difficulty which they pro- 
sounded had no foundation. It was in error they made of it what 
hey did. He gives two reasons also for their mistake—their 
misunderstanding of the very scriptures to which they appealed, 
and their ignorance of the power of God. In the following verses 
ne explains these reasons further, taking the latter first. 

25, they neither marry, nor are given in marriage. These 
Sadducees, clever as they judged themselves, and ill-content with 
the popular doctrine, were yet as incapable as others of rising 
above the ordinary notions of things. They thought of life only 
aS it was known to them under its earthly conditions. They had 
m0 conception of a life that could be both lived and continued 
inder higher conditions and with different relations. But God’s 
jower was not to be limited, as they imagined, to one order of 
existence. He could provide a life in which there was no death, 
and, therefore, neither birth nor marriage. So in Luke the state- 
ment is given in these express terms—‘ They that are accounted 
worthy to attain to that world, and the resurrection from the dead, 
1either marry, nor are given in marriage : for neither can they die 
ny more’ (xx. 35, 36). 

_ are as angels. Not ‘are angels,’ but ‘are as angels.’ The 
lifference between human existence and angelic remains; but in 
he resurrection-life men will be like angels, as the possessors of 
in undying life, independent of the marriage relation. 

_ 26. have ye not read in the book of Moses? Jesus now passes 
© the other reason for their mistake—their misunderstandings of 
scripture. They had appealed to Moses. He now confutes them 
xy Moses, convicting them of i ignorance of the very authority they 
aad adduced. The “book of Moses’ is the law; which gets that 
lame in the O. T. (2 Chron, xxxv. 12), but in the N. T. is usually 
mnown as ‘Moses’ (Luke xvi, 29) or “the law of Moses’ (Luke 
cxiv. 443 Acts xxviii, 23; cf. John i. 45), 
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not read in the book of Moses, im ¢he place conce 
Bush, how God spake unto him, saying, I am the 
of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God 
27 Jacob? He is not the God of the dead, but of the 
ye do greatly err. a Oho 
in the place concerning the Bush: “it, ‘at The Bush’; t 
is, in the paragraph of the Torah or Law which gives the stor 
the Burning Bush (Exod. iii. 1, es So in Rom: xi, 2 we hz 
‘in Elijah’ (R. V., marg.) for ‘in the section relating ij 
how God spake unto him. In Luke, Mosesis ay peak 
(xx. 37.) ‘ 
Iam the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, 
God of Jacob. Cf. Exod. iii. 6. The repetition of the terms: 
to the distinct and individual relation in which God and: 
each. , 
27. He is uoc the God of the dead, but of the living. G 
spoke of Himself as still the God of the patriarchs, still in rela! 
to them though they were departed. But the living God can” 
actual, living relation only to the living. Hence these depart 
fathers must be in existence. The point of the statement turns 
two things. Of these the first is the O. T. conception of the di 
fellowship. The condition of life, of all life worthy of the name,” 
the fellowship of God, and that fellowship ensures the life (cf. ¢.) 
Ps. xvi. 8-11, xlix. 13-15, xxiii. 23-26.) The second is the O/ 
conception of #:an. The Hebrew Scriptures think of man as 
unity, in the integrity and oneness of his corporeal and incorpor 
nature. They do not distinguish sharply, as modern thought do: 
between soul and body, and speak simply of the immortality 
the latter. It is the ya himself, the whole living, breathing 
that passes at death unto Sheol, the unseen world, and continu 
to exist there. It was on these foundations that the O. T. reve 
tion of life, immortality, and resurrection rose and grew fro 
stage to stage in definiteness and clearnéss, So the argui 
from the words ‘I am the God of Abraham, and the God of I. 
and the God of Jacob,’ which might seem to us not to cai 
beyond the idea of an immortality of soul, meant to the Hebr 
mind the continued existence of the man himself in the integrity of, 
his substantial, living being, and so contained the idea of a 
rection. Luke adds ‘for all live to him,’ extending the sco 
the statement beyond the patriarchs named. To us men 
die ; to God they live. ‘Death isa change of relation to the wor 
and to men ; it does not change our relation to God’ (Swete). 
ye do greatly err. Peculiar to Mark. Their of insis 
into scripture had led them far astray. ‘Matthew notices the effe 
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And one of the scribes came, and heard them question- 28 
ig together, and knowing that he had answered them 
ell, asked him, What commandment is the first of all? 


hy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
fith all thy mind, and with all thy strength. The second 31 
§ this; Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. There 


I on the people and upon the questioners. The multitudes ‘ were 
stonished ’; the Sadducees were ‘ put to silence’ (xxii. 33, 34). 


“xii. 28-34. The Question of a Scribe: cf. Matt. xxii. 34-40. 
| 28. one of the scribes came. This scribe, a ‘lawyer’ as 
atthew calls him, had been present when the question of the 
ection was under discussion, and had been impressed by the 
ply of Jesus. He belonged to the party of the Pharisees (Matt. 
di. 34, 35), and when the opposite sect withdraws silenced, he 
dmes forward with a question of a different kind. Matthew speaks 
him as ‘tempting’ Jesus (xxii. 35). Mark represents Jesus as 
fecognizing the discreetness of his words (xii. 34). Luke intro- 
duces his account of the question of a lawyer regarding the way to 
nherit eternal life at an earlier stage, after his report of the mission 
ff the Seventy, and in connexion with the parable of the Good 
mharitan (x. 25-29). 
What commandment? The words may refer to the quality 
if the commandment rather than to its place among the ten. What 
the Aind of commandment that is entitled to rank first? What 
nust be its distinguishing quality?) The question was one often 
lebated in the schools. 

29. She first is, Hear,O israel. Jesus at once points the scribe 
the words of the Deuteronomic version of the decalogue ( Deut. vi. 
; 5), and to that part of it which not only had the foremost place 
n the code, but was repeated twice every day by all Jews, and was 
sarried about by the strictest of them in their phylacteries—the two 

mall leather boxes worn, the one on the forehead and the other 
In the left arm (Matt. xxiii. 1, &c.). Our Lord may have pointed, 
s he spoke, to such a phylactery on the person of the scribe him- 
self as a visible witness to the supremacy of the commandment 
vhich enjoined love to God, and that with all the capacities of our 
being—‘ heart” and ‘soul’ and ‘mind’ and ‘strength,’ the whole 
prce of our intellectual, emotional, and moral nature. 4 
| ‘he Lord our God, the Lord is one. Better than the render- 
ig of the A.V., ‘the Lord our God is one Lord,’ 

31. The second is this, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
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32 is none other commandment greater th 
the scribe said unto him, Of a truth, Master, thou hi: 
well said that he is one ; and there is riéneighealiial 

33 and to love him with all the heart, and with all ¢ 
understanding, and with all the strength, and to love 
neighbour as himself, is much more than all whole burr 

34 Offerings and sacrifices. And when Jesus saw that ‘h 
answered discreetly, he said unto him, Thou art not 
from the kingdom of God. And no man after thats dur 


ask him any question. sh 
thyself. The words are from Leviticus (xix. 18); cf. Rom. xi 
Gal. v. 14; Jas. ii. 8. In Leviticus the word ‘n neighbour’ 
with reference to fellow Jews. In the N.T\it has the widest p b 
extension of meaning. Jesus lifted it at once and for ever out of 
more limited application by his parable of the Good Sam: 
(Luke x. 29-37). . This precept, therefore, expresses the ipl 
of the second table of the moral law as the former does that of 
first table. This mention of a second foremost commandment 
nade unsolicited, and this precept is said by Jesus expressly 
be ‘like unto’ the first (xxii. 39), of the same character, wit 
the same claims, and equally essential. The sum and sub 
of all duty are in these two requirements, and the second is 
test of the first. Than these there can be none ‘ome ies 
34. answered discreetly. Jesus saw that the scriber ; 
the moral duties to be far more than ceremonial 
material sacrifices in any of their forms, pmbrictn 
more specific term, applicable to offerings 
giving or, it may be, of dedication, ‘ Sacrifices” is “tne 
general term, covering all kinds of sacrificial victims or ¢ 
In the Epistle to the Hebrews we read of ‘sacrifices and 0: 
and whole burnt-offerings and sacrifices for sin’ (x. 
Thou art not far from the kingdom of God. scribe hi 
at least this qualification for the kingdom, that he understood it 
requirements to be moral requirements, the fundamental ain 
love to God and love to man, and not ceremonial o 
Having this insight into spiritual things and this sympatby t 
them, he wanted little to make him a disciple. aa 
durst ask him any question. The policy of ent ngl 
questions had failed. In each case the captious questioners | 
been refuted out of their own mouths, and in each case the di | 
culty had been solved by being taken down to the underlying) 
principle. None had the courage to proceed further in t . 
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nple, How say the scribes that the Christ is the son 
‘David? David himself said in the Holy Spirit, 

The Lord said unto my Lord, 

Sit thou on my right hand, 

Till I make thine enemies the footstool of thy feet. 


david himself calleth him Lord; and whence is he his 37 


on ? And the common people es him gladly. 





xii, 35-40. The Counter-question of Jesus: cf. Matt. xxii. 41-45; 
uke xx. 41-44. 


35. answered and said. As if in what he now said he hadstill | 


uestions in view, those questions which had been put to him. 
fe will now dismiss them once and for all by a counter-question, 
nd one which these men could not answer. 

as he taught in the temple. When courage failed his 
terrogators to continue their course, he was able to resume 
is instructions in the temple which had been interrupted. 

. How say the scribes? In Matthew the question is addressed 
}the Pharisees. Both parties seem to have been present again. 
_ that the Christ (i.e. the Messiah) is the son of David. 
hat the Messiah was to come of David’s line was inferred from 
nportant passages in the Prophets (Isa. xi. 1; Jer. xxiii. 5) and 

Psalms (Ixxxix. 3, 4; Cxxxil. 11). It was the general belief 
a time (cf. Matt. xxi. 9, 15; Mark xi. Io). 

6. David himself said in the Holy Spirit. That is, by in- 
biration, or in the character of a prophet. So Peter, quoting the 
xteenth Psalm as David's, says of him that ‘being a prophet , 
> foreseeing this spake of ‘the resurrection of the Christ’ (Acts i ii, 
) 30, 31). The mention of his inspiration here gives the greater 
thority to his words. The Psalm in question, the sixteenth, 

interpreted as a Messianic Psalm, and in that character it is 
goted in the N. T. more frequently than any other Messianic 

age of the O. T. (Acts ii. 34, 35 3 1 Cor. xv. 25; Heb. i. 13, 

6, vii. 17,21). It is quoted here with very little modification 
the Greek version of the O. T. Jesus does not pause here to 
apy himself with any questions of Biblical criticism. Heaccepts 
ie current view of the authorship and the interpretation of the 
alm, and on that basis proposes his question, by which he is at 
to silence these crafty adversaries finally. and to expose the 
sufficiency of their ideas of the Messiah. 
17. David himself calleth him Lord. The Psalm speaks of 
ince who is also priest, and of him as one who is exalted to 
aality with Jehovah and makes subjects of all his enemies, This 






‘And Jesus answered and said, as he taught in the 35, 
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38 And in his teaching he saidy Beware of the scribes, 
which desire to walk in long robes, and 40 Aave salutation 
39 in the marketplaces, and chief seats in the synagogues 
go and chief places at feasts: they which devour widoy 


e 


prince is addressed by Jehovah and is called by him \ Thi 
is said by ‘ David himself,’ the Psalm bein hath ar 
St is said prophetically of the Messiah whom sa 
Pharisees speak of as the som of David. So there arises” 
difficulty which is expressed in the next sentence. 
whence is he his son? How comes it then that he is his 
son? How can this Messiah, who is the subject of David) 
ptophecy, be at once David’s Lord and David's son? To this 
question neither scribes nor Pharisees could reply, because 
ideas of the Messiah were limited and insufficient. The conjunetic 
of Lordship and sonship meant, what they did not recognize, th 
the Messiah was more than a royal descendant of David the kin 
that he had a higher relation still, a peculiar relation to God wh 
made him Lord even of David. iz ved aaceinnt 
And the common people: rather, the ‘great multitude’ o 
the common people. ; 2 
heard him gladly. In the connexion in which they stand he: 
the words seem to mean that they heard gladly what'he said 
Messiah’s Lordship as well as his Davidic sonship. = 
xii. 38-40. Warning against the Scribes: of. Matt. xxiii, 1-39) 
Luke xx. 45-47. A+ rr. 
38. And in his teaching he said. He was able now t 
continue his teaching. It was directed both to his disciples and 
the people (Matt. xxiii. 1), to the disciples in the first instance, 
also in the hearing of the people (Luke xx. 45). It took th 
now of denunciation of the professional classes and warning again 
them. Of this teaching Mark and Luke give but afew repre 
tive fragments. In’ Matthew we have it recorded at great 
length. - v :. np Bat 
which desire to walk in long robes, Stately, flowing 
like those of kings and priests. The sign ofstentation.'  — ~ 
salutations in the marketplaces. ' High-Sounding title 
Rabbi, Master, and the like (cf. Matt. xxii. 7-10), addressed 
them in the most public way. ’ Se 
39. chief seats in the synagogues. Probably the benches ¢ 
stalls reserved for the elders, in front of the ark and facing 
people. al SO S/T ae 
chief places at feasts. Not ‘the uppermost rooms’ as in th 
A.V., but the places reserved at table forthe most eminent gu 
What these were is not quite certain. was, 


sks 
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houses, and for a pretence make long prayers; these 
shall receive greater condemnation. 
And he sat down over against the treasury, and beheld 41 





constant. But in the Rabbinical books the seat of honour is said 
to have been the central place, when three persons reclined 
together. Three couches, it is said, used to be arranged along 
three sides of a table (the fourth side being left open for the 
purpose of service), and of these the middle one was the place 
of the chief guest. These scribes craved, therefore, to be treated 
as the personages of the greatest importance on social occasions as 
well as on religious. 
_ 40. they which devour widows’ houses. Widows were 
under the protection of the Law (Exod. xxii. 22), and the scribes, 
as the custodians and interpreters of the Law, were specially bound 
to care for them. The guilt of these scribes in enriching them- 
selves, no doubt under legal forms, at the cost of the solitary and 
defenceless ones who trusted them, was all the greater. 
: and for a pretence make long prayers. They hid their i, 
real character under a profession of extraordinary -piety, and i 
under colour of being men more given to prayer than others 
practised their greedy and dishonest arts. 
Ostentation, ambition, pride, avarice—these were the sins that 
brought judgement on the scribes, and the heavier judgement . 
because all was done under the cloak of hypocrisy. The man who 1 
lives for avarice and ambition has his condemnation. The man id 
: 
. 
. 





who does this under the cover of a loud religious profession has 
€ greater condemnation. 


xii. 41-44. The Widow's Offering : cf. Luke xxi. 1-4. y 
_ 41. he sat down. Jesus had left the court of the Gentiles in ! 
which he had been teaching and answering ensnaring questions, I 
and had passed into the court of the women. Here he seated 
himself, weary no doubt with what he had had to do, on the steps : 
3 within the gate (where alone it seems to have been allowable; ‘ 
ee Edersheim’s The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, ii. 387), : 
and watched the people as they brought their gifts. Mark’s 7 
Matrative is characteristically graphic all through. It shews us \ 
Jesus seating himself, the exact position which he took, the interest ‘ 
with which he watched the multitudes of various classes passing 
lim, the solitary figure of the widow catching his attention, and his 
1 to the disciples. 
_ over against the treasury. In the Apocrypha mention is 
ade of the sacred treasury—a depository for the safe keeping not ; 










aly of treasure, but of public records, and also of the property of 


dows and orphans (1 Macc. xiv. 49; 2 Macc. iii. 6, 10, 28, 40, 
» 42, v.18). Josephus also speaks of ‘treasuries in the court 


U : 


42 
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how the multitude cast money into the treasury: 
many that were rich cast in much. And there 
a poor widow, and she cast in two mites, which 














of the women in Herod's temple (Jewish War, v. v. 2, ae 2 
and of‘ the treasury’ (Antig. xix. vi. r). Here the name * 
appears to be given to that part of the court of the women (a cou 
large enough, it is said, to accommodate more than 15,000 yeoie) 
in which provision was made for receiving the contributions 
worshippers. Under the colonnades were placed thirteen boxes, 
which were called the ‘trumpets,’ because of their trumpet. 
shaped mouths, into which offerings in money were 
(Cf. Luke xxi. 1, and also John viii. 20.) Of these, acco 
to Lightfoot (Hore Hebr. et Talm., p. 536, &c.), ‘nine chests 
were for the appointed temple- tribute, and for the paige 
that is, money-gifts instead of the sacrifices; four chests 
free-will offerings, for wood, incense, temple-decoration, and burnt- 
offerings.’ 

beheld how the multitude cast money. The money wo 
be mostly the copper coins which ‘the masses’ handled. 
says Jesus ‘looked up” (xx. 1), that is, from the floor of the 
court or the steps where he had sat down, his attention bein 
caught by the moving figures, and the dropping of the coins nto 
the boxes. 

many that were rich cast in much. It became so much 
the fashion to give lavishly that a law had to be enacted, we are 
told, forbidding the gift to the temple of more than a certain pro- 
portion of one’s possessions. And the amount of such contribu’ ions. 
may be inferred by ‘ recalling the circumstance that, at the time 
of Pompey and Crassus, the temple-treasury, after having lavishly 
defrayed every possible expenditure, contained in money nearly 
half a million, and precious vessels to the value of nearly 
millions sterling.’ (Edersheim, The Life and Times of Jesus 
Messiah, ii. p. 388.) 

42. And there came a poor widow. ‘One poor widow,’ 

the margin of the R.V. puts it. A single, solitary, 
poverty-stricken figure, lost in the passing crowds, ton Se 
Master's eye. 

two mites, which make a farthing. The ‘mite’ was a 
copper coin, the smallest Jewish coin indeed, in value making h 
a Roman guadrans (as Mark explains to his Gentile readers), 
eighth of an as, or the eightieth part of the denarius or i 
which made the day’s wage of a labourer. It would take 
ten of these mites to make one of our pennies, widow had 
two of these trifling coins, and she parted with There | 
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farthing. And he called unto him his disciples, and 43 
id unto them, Verily I say unto you, This poor widow 
cast in more than all they which are casting into the 
treasury: for they all did cast in of their superfluity ; but 44 
she of her want did cast in all that she had, even all her 
living. 

And as he went forth out of the temple, one of his 18 
disciples saith unto him, Master, behold, what manner 








‘mite. But that referred to the case of almsgiving, and is not in 
point here. 
_ 43. called...his disciples. He would have them together again 
and near him, so that all might hear the lesson suggested by this 
incident. And he gives them to understand its importance for 
themselves by prefacing it with the solemn words, ‘ Verily I say 
unto you.’ 

cast in more than all they. In this case the poor giver, 
he wished them to understand, was the princely giver—a more 
liberal contributor than the whole multitude of the others. 

44. of their superfiuity...she of her want. The circumstances 
{ _of the case explain the judgement. All the others gave out of their 
abundance, and their gift was limited to what they could easily 
‘spare. She gave out of her penury, and her gift consisted of all 
that she had—‘ even all her living,’ all that she had for her support 
at the time. The giver, not the gift; the measure of the self- 
Sacrifice, not the amount of the contribution—that is the Divine 
ndard of appraisement. 


_ xiii. 1-2. Announcement of the Destruction of the Temple: cf. 
‘Matt. xxiv. 1-2; Luke xxi. 5-6. 
1. as he went forth out of the temple. The work of another 
day being finished, he was again leaving the temple courts, and, 
aS we may infer, turning towards Bethany. It is probable that 
the visit of the Greeks recorded by John (xii. 20-36) took place 
mediately before this departure from the temple. These Greeks 
could not enter the court of the women. This explains perhaps 
their request to see Jesus. In the outer court they might see 
im ; but they could not pass beyond that. 

one of his disciples. He is not named, but he may have 
been Peter, the usual spokesman, or Andrew. 

behold, what manner of stones and what manner of build- 
i 1 The Herodian temple was of extraordinary magnificence 
nd architectural grandeur. The blocks of which it was built were 
f a magnitude that staggers the modern Western mind. Josephus 


-U2 


: Rabbinical rule forbidding an offering so meagre as a single 
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2 of stones and what manner of buildings!. And Jesu: 
said unto him, Seest thou these great buildings? th 
shall not be left here one stone upon another, which sh 
not be thrown down. 1 ‘Aine 

3. And as he sat on the mount of Olives over against the 


- — ———— ee 
speaks of the stones of part of it as being ‘each in length twen y- 
five cubits, in height eight, in breadth about twelve’ (Av#ig. xv. 
xi. 3), and of some of them as being ‘ forty-five cubits in length, 
five in height, and six in breadth’ (Jewish War, v. v. 6). It was 
not strange that the disciples, as they were leaving it now and 
looked upon its glories, called the Master's attention to its mass 
and splendour, the stupendous blocks of marble of which it 
built, the grandeur of its various parts, its courts and 1 
colonnades and the votive offerings (the ‘ gifts’ of Luke xxi. 5), 
such as the golden vine presented by Herod the Great, 
which it was enriched. Their action may have been pfomptee 
by something just said by Jesus, perhaps by his lament over 
Jerusalem and the words about the desolation of the house with 
which, according to Matthew’s Gospel (xxiii. 37-39), he closed 
his denunciations of the scribes and Pharisees. ier ki 
2. Seest thou these great buildings? Did the speaker’s eye 
rest with pride and wonder on the structure that made Jerusalem 
famous over the world? It was to gaze upon a different spectac 
shortly. ? 
there shall not be left here one stone upon 
Some of the great stones of the underbuilding yet remain. But 
of the structure on which the disciples now looked nothing is left 
standing. The destruction that has overtaken the great temple: 
of ancient Egypt is less utter by far than is the case with the 
temple of the Jews. When Titus captured Jerusalem he lef 
the work. of demolition to be completed by the tenth legi 
it was done so thoroughly that ‘no.one visiting the city, 
Josephus, ‘ would believe it had ever been inhabited * (Jewish 
vii. i, rt). Jesus took up the announcement of ancient proph 
which declared that Zion was to be ‘plowed as a field,” anc 
Jerusalem to ‘ become heaps, and the mountain of the house as the 
high places of a forest’ (Mic. iii, 12), and in forty years after h 
spoke his word was fulfilled to the letter. sk Jie ae 


xiii. 3-13. The Questions of four of the Twelve, and the An ; 








Jesus had now crossed the Kidron and got to the top of the 
path up the mount of Olives, Here he paused sat 


we 
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temple, Peter and James and John and Andrew asked 

him privately, Tell us, when shall these things be? and 4 
what sha// de the sign when these things are all about 
to be accomplished? And Jesus began to say unto them, 5 
Take heed that no man lead you astray. Many shall 6 
come in my name, saying, I am Ze; and shall lead many 


rest, with the temple full in his view. Seen from this position 
the magnificent structure so splendidly placed must have been a 
grand and glorious spectacle: 

asked him privately. Four of the Twelve come up to him 
as he sits (whether acting of themselves or chosen for the purpose 
by their brethren is not explained), and apart from the rest 
address certain questions to him. They are the two pairs of 
brothers who were the first called, and they are named in the 
order in which they appear in the record of the selection and 
ordination of the apostles. 

4, Tell us, when shall these things be? The questions were 
suggested by what Jesus had just said of the overthrow of the 
massive buildings on which they had been looking. The first 
of the two questions was about the fe when ‘these things’ 
(that is, the predicted destruction of the temple) were to come 
about. The second question was about ‘the sign,’ some visible 
portent or signal which they expected to be given and by which 
they might know the events in question to be near. They speak 
as if only one sign, a definite and unmistakable token, was in 
their thoughts. Matthew represents the questions as touching 

' not only the destruction of the temple, but Christ’s own ‘ coming” 

_and the ‘end of the world,’ or ‘ consummation of the age” (xxiv. 3). 
_ The nearer event is thus taken as coincident with the remoter, 
_ and the one is regarded as included in the other. 

_ 5, Take heed that no man lead you astray. In his reply, 
_ Jesus has regard first to the question about the su. But he 

"mentions no single sign such as the four spoke of. And before he 
_ addresses himself to either question he delivers a solemn caution, 
one which he also repeats as he proceeds, to the questioners 
_themselves, Their first necessity was to look to themselves and 
their own peril—a peril against which they might be helpless 
if their minds were taken up by questions about times and Signs. 
_ That was the danger of being beguiled and ‘led astray ’ by preten- 
tious, religious impostors. 

_ 6. many shall come in my name. The possibility of being 
‘seduced from their faith—that is the first thing on which they 
_ require instruction and forewarning. And the danger was great, 
because in these searching and calamitous times there would be 
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» astray. And when ye shall hear of wars and rumours 
of wars, be not troubled: shese things must needs come 
8 to pass; but the end is not yet. For nation shall rise 
against nation, and kingdom against kingdom: there shall 
be earthquakes in divers places ; there shall be famines: — 
these things are the beginning of travail. ci 





many false teachers, who would come ‘saying, I am He,’ that is, 
claiming to be the Messiah. Josephus speaks more than once 
of such false prophets and impostors, and mentions one by name— 
Theudas (Antig. xx. v. 1; Jewish War, ii, xiii. 4). The case of 
Simon Magus, who gave himself out to be ‘some great one’ and 
was taken by the Samaritan multitude to be ‘ that power of God 
which is called Great’ (Acts viii. 9, 10), is also in a 

7. wars and rumours of wars, Times of unrest and 1 politcal 
commotion were before them. In point of fact, during bah 
or forty years preceding the fall of Jerusalem the Holy Land 
in a peculiarly unsettled condition. It was a period of pt) sg 
riots, and deepening conflict with the Roman power. 

be not troubled: these things must needs come to pass. 

They were not to take these things as the sign of the end or 
become disquieted by them. Such commotions were only in the 
natural course of things—things that in the Divine purpose have 
to come, and things that. may come at any time in the present 
condition of the world. 

8. for nation shall rise against nation. In spite of these 
wars and rumours of wars the end will not be yet, and for the 
reason that there are other things which must happen before that— 
struggles among the nations, earthquakes, famines. Luke adds 
‘ pestilences,’ and ‘ terrors and great signs from heaven’ (xxi. 11). 


Notice the sententiousness of Mark’s statement, ‘there shall be 
earthquakes in divers places; there shall be fami res.’ Compare 
the terms in which both in O. T. prophecy and in the non-canonical 
Apocalypses announcements of judicial visitations of God are oe 
e.g. Isa. viii. 21 ; Jer. xxiii. 19 ; Ezek. v. 12: Book of Enoch, i, 6; 
4 Esdras xvi. 36- 40). In Acts xi. 28 reference is made to the 
prophecy of famine ‘signified by the Spirit’ by Agabus, and its 
fulfilment in the time of Claudius. 

these things are the beginning of travail. Such political 
convulsions and national disasters are not to be taken for the 
‘end’ itself. They are, however, ‘the beginning of travail "—the 
pangs by which the new order of things, ‘the eration’ 
(Matt. xix. 28) will be ushered in, This word * ’ is of rare 
occurrence in the N. T.__ In its literal sense it is pil 1 Thess; 
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_ But take ye heed to yourselves: for they shall deliver 
you up to councils ; and in synagogues shall ye be beaten ; 
and before governors and kings shall ye stand for my sake, 
for a testimony unto them. And the gospel must first be 





v. 3; in a figurative sense it is found here, in Matt. xxiv. 8, and 
(with reference to death) in Acts ii. 24. Cf. also Paul’s description 
of the whole creation as ¢ravailing in pain together until now, 
| Waiting for the event by which it shall be ‘delivered from the 
_ bondage of corruption’ (Rom. viii. 21, 22). In the Rabbinical 
_ literature mention is made of the ‘pangs’ or ‘travails of Messiah’ 
_—the name given to the calamities by which the Advent of 
Messiah was to be heralded. 
__ 9. Buttake ye heed to yourselves. A repetition of the caution 
already given (xiii. 5), but with reference to another kind of peril. 
False teachers, wars, disasters, portents—others might busy 
themselves with these, and try to discover ‘signs’ in them. But 
it should not be so with his disciples. Their first care should be 
pers to themselves and the trials that may shake their own 
faith. 
councils: /it, ‘Sanhedrins.’ Not only the great council of 
_ Jerusalem, therefore, but also the /ocal councils, the bodies which 
_had the power of discipline in Jewish towns, judicial courts con- 
sisting of the elders of the synagogues. Whether in the case of 
the Twelve or in that of others, this announcement had not long 
to wait for its fulfilment (Acts iv. 5,13, v. 21, 27; vi. 12, Stephen ; 
xiii, 1, Paul). 
and in synagogues shall ye be beaten: or, ‘and into 
Synagogues, ye shall be beaten.’ The ecclesiastical courts proper. 
In each synagogue there was a subordinate official called the 
‘minister,’ the Chazzan who was the servant of the congregation. 
This official had not only to see to the production of the copy of 
the Scriptures at public worship and to its removal again, but 
was also charged with the duty of maintaining order, and had the 
power of scourging. See Paul’s case (2 Cor. xi. 24). 
governors: that is, rulers less than royal, the name being 
given in the N.T. to the official representatives of the Imperial 
power in the provinces—procurators, proconsuls, and -the like 
(a Pet. ii. 14), and specially to the Roman Procurator of Judza 
(Matt. xxvii. 2). 
kings: supreme rulers, whether kings of particular states 
or Roman Czsars. Paul had to stand before the governors Felix 
and Festus, before the ing Agrippa (Acts xxvi, 1-32), and before 
the emperor Nero (2 Tim. iv. 16). 
for a testimony unto them. To bear witness for Christ— 
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11 preached unto all the nations, Ar 
to judgement, and deliver you up 
hand what ye shall speak; but w hall t 
you in that hour, that speak ye: for it is not y 

32 speak, but the Holy Ghost. And brother shall de 


there was the Divine purpose of the providence which perm 
them to be dragged before these various tribunals, Jew 
Roman. Luke gives the other side of this purpose— It 
unto you for a testimony ’ (xxi. 13). 

10. And the gospel must first be preached unto all 
nations. The world-wide extension of the ‘glad tidings’ 
precede the ‘end.’ This, too, is in the Divine purpose—it * 
there is a moral necessity for it; Even before the D 
Jerusalem, Paul could say that ‘from Jerusalem, and round about 
even unto Illyricum’ he had ‘fully preached the gospel of Christ’ 
(Rom. xv. 19), and that his mission took him next to the far west, 
into Spain (Rom. xv. 24, 28), d ; Ee fi 
| 11. anxious beforehand: an expressive word, of which this 
is the one occurrence in the N.T. It conveys the idea of the dis- 
traction caused by anxiety about what may happen biter on 
to be done. ‘The Master knew how his disciples would be fille 
with natural fears when they were called to answer for themselves 
before these judicial tribunals, especially the unfamiliar courts in — 
which the dreaded Roman authorities sat, He arms them ns 
these distractions by giving them the assurance of Divine he 
to meet exceptional trials of their mental resources and 2 
courage. ne gms 

it is not ye that speak, but the Holy Ghost. ‘When the 
time to make their defence came, the Spirit of God would be their — 
spokesman or give them what they ought to say—the matter and ! 
the words alike. In Luke this assurance is given in more par- 
ticular terms, recalling the ancient promise to Moses (Exod. iv. 
11, &c.)—‘I will give you a mouth and wisdom, which all your 
adversaries shall not be able to withstand or to gainsay * (xxi. 15). 
This promise of special help is given not with a view to r 
circumstances, but with reference to the exceptional case of 
appearances before governors and kings. Their Inspirer and 
Advocate is alternatively Jesus himself, as in Luke, or ‘the Holy 
Ghost’ as in Mark. In ancient Jewish prophecy the possession 
of the spirit of God, the spirit of the Lord, was one of the tokens 
of the Messiah and the Messianic age (Isa. xi. 2, xlii. 1, lix. 21, 
Ixi. 1; Mic. iii, 8; Joel ii, 28), 
in the O.T., but rarely (Ps. li. 11; Isa. lxiii. 10, z 
found in the Book of Wisdom: (i. 5). ‘In the O, T, 
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shall rise up against parents, and cause them to be put to 
Jeath. And ye shall be hated of all men for my name’s 
ake: but he that endureth to the end, the same shall be 
saved. 





isually represented as a power proceeding from God and com- 
municated by Him. In the two instances in which the particular 
erm ‘holy spirit’ occurs, the meaning is larger and more 
definite. In Ps. li. rr, the ‘holy spirit’ appears as the principle 
r power of sanctification; in Isa, Ixiii. 10, 11 the ‘holy spirit’ 
a spirit in which God acts in some way personally, and that 
S on the way to be conceived of as a personal power. . But we 
ave not in the O. T. the full and definite doctrine of the personal 
Spirit of God that is contained in the great N.T. phrase ‘the 
Holy Spirit’ or ‘Holy Ghost,’ and has so large a place in the 
listinctive teaching of the N. T. 
12. brother shall deliver up brother. Terrors of consti- 
ted authorities are not the worst they have to face. They will 
suffer from the more bitter and insidious persecution of friends, 
rom the cruel treacheries even of those related to them by the 
losest ties of nature. 
_ and cause them to be put to death: the margin of the R. V. 
puts it simply and directly, ‘put them to death.’ But the idea 
seems to be ‘ shall work their death,’ and it is well expressed by the 
Rhemish Version, In the Jewish councils they had scourging to 
ar. But when they came into the hands of the Roman authorities 
hey should have to look for the death penalty. 
13. ye shall be hated of all men for my name’s sake. These 
words are given in all three Gospels, and without variation. They 
mean not only that the disciples shall be hated, but that they 
shall continue to be hated. Their first and last offence, the 
thing that shall constantly count against them beyond all else, 
will be the fact that they are Chvistians. In Peter’s Se to 
the scattered Asiatic churches we already hear of suffering ‘as 
a Christian’ (1 Pet. iv. 16). The early Christian writers speak, 
gne after another, of suffering ‘ for his name’ (Polycarp, Epistle to 
Philippians, 8), of ‘the name’ being taken as sufficient evidence 
against one (Justin Martyr, Apol. i. 4), of ‘the confession of 
ne name’ being the one thing needed to bring public odium 
m one (Tertull. Afol. 2). 
he that endureth to the end. The phrase ‘to the end’ 
ere does not refer to the crisis of the end, the destruction of 
ferusalem or the end of things, of which the four had spoken. 
describes the completeness of the endurance—an endurance 


p brother to death, and the father his child; and children >" 
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, of the Holy City and the temple by Rome. For Luke gives thi 

















208 ST. MARK. 18. 14 
But when ye see the abomination of 


sustained all through. The endurance in que: tic 
passive virtue of patience, in our sense of bearing 
murmur or resistance, but the manlier and more 


of perseverance or steadfastness. This grace has a large DI 
the N.T., most especially in the Epistles of Paul and the Bo 
of Revelation (Jas. i. 3, 4; 1 Pet. ii, 20; Heb. xii. 1; Rom. v. 3 
&c., viii. 25; 1 Thess. i. 3; 2 Thess. i, 4, ii 55 Rev. i.9, iis 2, 3 
iii. 10, xiii. 10, &c.). Josephus uses it of the iadomi sonstanc} 
of the heroes of the Maccabean struggle (Aang. xii. vis 7); ‘ 
gives this part of our Lord’s caution a notable turn—‘In you 


patience ye shall win your souls’ (or, ‘ lives,’ xxi. 19), 


xiii. 14-23. The Sign of the Fall of Jerusalem: cf. Matt. 3 
15-25; Luke xxi. 20-24. ekg 
14. But when ye see the abomination of desolation. From 
these personal warnings Jesus proceeds to speak next of the 
event in which they may see the real ‘sign’ of the end. W. 
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and rumours of wars in connexion with other parts peat 
are not to be made too much of. But when these touch 
City they become significant. The ‘abomination of des 
is ‘the abomination that causes desolation.’ This expressive 
‘abomination’ occurs some half-dozen times in the N. T. 
xxiv. 15; Mark xiii. 14; Luke xvi. 15; Rev. xvil. 4, 5, XXL. 27 
In the O.T. it is used specially of things belonging to idolatrow 
worship, e.g. to idols (Deut. xxix, 17), to false gods (Ez vii. 
20), to Milcom in particular, ‘the abomination of the Ammonites’ 
(1 Kings xi. 5), to the horrid rites of the heathen practised by Aha 
(2 Kings xvi. 3). The precise phrase ‘the abomination of desolation’ 
here used by our Lord is one that occurs thrice in the Book of Danie 
(ix. 27, xi. 31, xii, 11) ; and that the Danielic passage is in view hen 
is expressly stated by Matthew, who adds the words ‘which was 
spoken of by Daniel the prophet’ (xxiv. 15). What is to be und 
stood by the phrase? In the prophecy of Daniel it probably refer 
to the outrages of Antiochus Epiphanes, the Syrian conqueror, anc 
particularly to the desecration of the temple by placing a heat! 
altar upon the altar of burnt-offering. Inthe A iterature 
it is quoted in connexion with the erection of an altar to Jove i 

“the temple (1 Macc. i. 54). But here it is applied to the desecratic 





as an equivalent statement—‘ when ye see Jerusalem compa 
with armies, then know that her desolation is at hand’ (xxi. 
The Roman eagles were objects of detestation as well as terra 
to the Jew, because they bore the effigy of the emperor and h 
sacrifice offered to them by the soldiery, The n mi¢ 
holding the Holy City in their heathen grasp, the Roman eag' 
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where he ought not (let him that readeth understand), 


hat is in the field not return back to take his cloke, But 


fted over the site of the temple itself—these were ‘ the abomination 
| desolation.’ The R. V. adopts the reading ‘standing where he 
ght not,’ instead of ‘ where z# ought not ’—a reading which re- 
bresents the ‘abomination ’ as personal—concentrated in the Roman 
soldiery or in the Roman leader. When this personal embodi- 
ment of idolatrous, heathen power was seen there, ‘standing 
where he ought not,’ that is, within the precincts of the temple, 
the ‘sign’ of the rapidly approaching ‘ end’ was to be recognized, 
and the disciples could not too soon prepare for it. Josephus 
states that the Romans brought their ensigns into the temple, 
and placed them over against the eastern gate, and he adds that 
‘there they offered sacrifices to them, and with the loudest 
acclamations proclaimed Titus emperor’ (Jewish War, vi. vi. x). 

_ let him that readeth understand. This parenthetical 
Sentence is thrown in by the Evangelist himself, or it may be 
by the compiler of a collection of the Lord's words used by Mark 
in the composition of his Gospel, with the view of calling special 
attention to this significant sentence of the prophetic discourse— 
the sentence that indicates the ‘sign’ required. 

let them that are in Judea flee. Flight, instant flight 
Without tarrying or looking back, would then be the first duty of 
the whole Judean people, not of the apostles only. The Christian 
Jews, we know, did take flight to Pella in Perea, one of the 
towns of Decapolis, between Gerasa and Hippos. That was a 
flight of about 100 miles, which took the fugitives across the hills 
of Judzea and Moab. Eusebius says that this step was taken in 
accordance with the warning of a prophetic oracle given to the 
Christians of Jerusalem before the war began (£ccles. Hist. iii, 
ne) on the housetop. The roofs of Eastern houses, which 
ere much frequented by the family, being used for purposes of 
sleep, watching, prayer, worship, &c. (cf. 1 Sam. ix.25; Neh, viii, 
16; Isa. xxii. 1; Jer. xix. 13; Zeph. i 5; Acts x. 9), were 
eached by a flight of steps from without. In quitting them there 
as no need to go within the house, and the fugitive in this great 
peril was not safe to do so—not even with the view of taking any 
of his goods with him. 

16. totake his cloke. The labourer might be overtaken by this 
desolation when he was at work in the fields, and if he would 
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woe unto them that are with child and to them that gn 
18 suck in those days! And pray ye that it be not in 
19 winter. For those days shall be tribulation, such as the 

hath not been the like from the beginning of the crea’ 
20 which God created until now, and néver shall be. A 

except the Lord had shortened the days, no flesh wou 


ae 

escape he could not risk the loss of time involved even in € 
simple act of picking up his outer garment, which he had taken’ 
when he set himself to his task. ‘ 

18. not in the winter: when rain and cold and storm 
make escape so much more difficult. Matthew adds ‘ neither 
a sabbath’ (xxiv. 20). The Jew was forbidden to travel on t 
sabbath beyond a prescribed limit, a sabbath-day’s journey, 
distance of about 2,000 ells. Even if Christian Jews overcal 
their scruples in that matter, they would suffer from the oppositi 
of their strict fellow countrymen. When the crisis came in A.D. 6 
7o the Romans encircled the city in October—a season sufficien 
good for travel. The decisive operations of the siege were car 
through some six months later, in a part of the year which w 
still more favourable. % 

19. For those days shall be tribulation. A strong and sign 
ficant description of the terrors of that fateful time—the day 
themselves would be one long tribulation. Josephus speaks’ 
the miseries of the siege of Jerusalem as surpassing the ‘ misfo 
tunes of all men from the begivinitig of the world? and dr: 
harrowing picture of the densely crowded city, smitten by tl 
engines of war, rent by sedition, scourged by ilence ai 
famine ; of its houses and streets filled with multitudes of the de: 
too vast to be removed; of the barbarities daily é -d in it, t 
atrocities of remorseless assassins who stalked through it; of 
miserable and famished inhabitants ground to the dust “ 
hunger and all manner of violence and wretchedness, the 
became so dead to the instincts of humanity that mothers snatche 
the food out of the mouths of husbands and children. Six bur 
dred corpses were thrown over the wall (Josephus, Jewish Wi 
vi. ix. 3). bel 

20. except the Lord had shortened the days. That is, in H 
own Divine counsel. We know from history that the siege beg 
early in the year 7o a. D.; that decisive operations Become. 
section of the city containing the temple were co: . 
May ; that the tower of Antonia was taken on June rr ; th 
temple was fired on July 15; that Titus entered the city abo 
September 12; and that the destruction of life during these mont 
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ave been saved: but for the elect’s sake, whom he, 


hose, he shortened the days. And then if any man 
nall say unto you, Lo, here is the Christ ; or, Lo, there ; 
elieve z¢ not: for there shall arise false Christs and false 


aS So great that if the time had been prolonged none would have 
sen left alive. According to Josephus 97,000 of the besieged 
stually survived all these horrors. But over 1,100,000 perished 
Jewish War, v. iii. 1, vi. viii. 4, vi. ix. 3). 

but for the elect’s sake, whom he chose, he shortened the 
ays. Josephus speaks of Titus as fired with a great eagerness 
) bring the siege to an end, and tells us how in three days he sur- 
uunded the city with a wall five miles long and planted with 
rong garrisons. By these human instrumentalities, the vast 
ergy of the besiegers and the infatuations of the besieged, God 
filled His counsel in the shortening of the days, and did this for 
le elect’s sake. This great term of grace ‘the elect’ is not to be 
inned down into a mere equivalent for the righteous. The ‘elect,’ 
deed, are the good men in the nation, but they are more than 
at—they are those whom God ‘ chose the objects of His choice 
nd recognition in His eternal purpose. The word has a great 
istory in Scripture and a great place in the vocabulary of grace. 
i the O. T. it designates those whom God has placed in a peculiar 
lation to Himself, the covenant-people generally, or the true 
rael who are according to His purpose (Ps. cv. 6; Isa. xlii. 1; 
ili. 20, Ixv. 9). In the N.T. it means God’s chosen ones, the 
lect ones from among the ‘ called,’ as in the Gospels, or, as in the 
pistles, those foreknown and predestinated by God and therefore 
led (Rom. vili. 29, 30), those elect absolutely (Rom. viii. 33), the 
slect according to the foreknowledge of God the Father,’ that ‘is, 
ie elect whose choice out of the world has its foundation in 
le Divine foreknowledge (x Pet. i. 1, 2). 
22. false Christs and false prophets. The warning against 
Ise teachers (xiii. 6) is now repeated in fuller and more definite 
rms. The time of the ‘end’ is to be marked by the emergence 
)religious impostors and deceivers assuming to be prophets and 


essiahs, The ‘false Christ’ or pseudo-Messiah is one who 


‘etends to be Messiah, as distinguished from the ‘antichrist,’ the 
remy of Christ, of whom John writes (1 John ii. 22, iv. 3; 
John 1). The ‘false prophets,’ not unknown in O, T. times 
ech, xiii, 2; 2 Pet. ii. 1), were a more frequent phenomenon 
an the ‘false Christs’ in 'N. T. times, as we see by the case 
'Bar-jesus (Acts xiii. 6) and the statement of John (1 John iv. x), 
hat they existed and constituted asource of danger and confusion 
the primitive Church appears from what is said in the earliest 
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prophets, and shall shew signs and wonder that 
23 may lead astray, if possible, the elect. But ye k 
behold, I have told you all things beforehand. = 

But in those days, after that tribulation, the sun sh: 


=aee 
. 





Christian literature (Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, 11). In th 
Sermon on the Mount Jesus had already charged his les t 
‘beware of false prophets,’ and had described them in scathir 
terms as coming to the unwary ‘in sheep's clothing ’ while inwardly 
they were ‘ravening wolves’ (Matt. vii. 15). ; 
shall shew signs and wonders. This is an element 
greater danger, not noticed in the case of the impostors previous; 
referred to (xiii. 6). ‘Signs and lying wonders’ are also mentionet 
as part of the working of Satan in the ‘lawless one’ who is t 
come before the Second Advent of Christ (2 Thess. ii, 1-12 
‘Signs’ are things pointing beyond themselves to something els 
‘wonders’ are portents, phenomena out of the common orde 
(cf. Exod, vii. 11, 22; also Deut. xiii. 1, xxvili, 46, xxix. 3, xxxiv, 1 
Ps. cxxxv. 9, &c.). The miracles of our Lord are sometime 
called ‘ wonders’ in the N. T., especially in the Book of Acts (@ 
22, 43, iv. 30, v. 12, vi. 8, xiv. 3, xv. 12), but elsewhere mor 
usually ‘signs’ and ‘ powers.’ Josephus reports how false prophe 
arose who persuaded multitudes to go with them into the desert 
see them work signs and wonders there. 
if possible, the elect. Solemn, closing statement of the gre 
ness of the peril from the imposing and insidious efforts of the 
pseudo-Christs and pseudo-prophets. ‘ Even the elect ! "—beyon’ 
that boldness and mad endeavour cannot go. 
23. But take ye heed. Third delivery of the same pei 
charge. 


xiii. 24-27. The End and the Coming of the Son of man: cf. 
xxiv. 29-31 ; Luke xxi. 25-28. 

24. But in those days, after that tribulation. The ‘trib 
tion,’ is the ‘sign’ of the end. The ‘end’ itself now becomes t 
subject, and the vision of the siege and fall of the Holy City pai 
into that of the close of the existing dispensation and the sec 
Advent of Christ. In Luke there is no note of time to connect € 
one event with the other. In Matthew the relation of the one 
the other is most definitely given as one of immediate sequence 
‘immediately after the tribulation of those days.” In I 
relation is given in more general terms. The ‘end,’ marked t 
the personal coming of the Son of man, is not to precede the a 
struction of Jerusalem, but to come ‘after that tribulation,” 
those days.’ Even in Mark, therefore, the ‘end’ which is now fo! 
told is described as belonging generally to the same critical ar 
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he stars shall be falling from heaven, and the powers 
are in the heavens shall be shaken. And then shall 


fomentous period in which the overthrow of the Jewish order 
fakes place. The latter event is given as the prelude of the former, 
the removal of the old order which prepares for the entrance of 
he new. 
' ‘he sum shall be darkened. This portent and the others 
which are mentioned belong, therefore, to the further ‘end’ and 
e Advent. The terms are not to be taken literally and particu- 
y, but in a wide and general sense. They are of the same 
order as the large, imaginative terms of O.T. prophecy, the 
symbolism of which they follow. The O.T. prophets employed 
uch imagery in their announcements of judicial interventions of 
od in the history of nations, great political convulsions, the over- 
w of kingdoms, and exceptional changes of other kinds, such 
S the dispensation of the Spirit in the last days (Joel ii. 28-32; 
ii, 16-21). ‘ The stars of heaven,’ says Isaiah, ‘ and the con- 
sllations thereof shall not give their light : the sun shall be dark- 
in his going forth, and the moon shall not cause her light to 
e’ (xili. 10). This is the prophet’s way of declaring the certain 
bverthrow of Babylon. So with the fall of Edom (xxxiv. 4). In the 
¢ way, Amos speaks of the fall of the northern kingdom (viii. 9). 
d Ezekiel, when he foretells the doom of Egypt, does it in this 
orm—' When I shall extinguish thee, I will cover the heaven, and 
e the stars thereof dark; I will cover the sun with a cloud, 
nd the moon shall not give her light. All the bright lights of 
en will I make dark over thee, and set darkness upon thy 
d, saith the Lord God’ (xxxii. 7, 8). In each case extraordi- 
ry physical phenomena, eclipses, earthquakes, and the like, are 
figures of Divine acts effecting great changes in Church or State, 
the terms are to be interpreted as the language of symbolism, 
t of literal fact. 
25. the powers that are in the heavens. That is, the heavenly 
dies generally, the same as the ‘host’ of the heavens in Isa. 
xxiv. 4. Luke adds a description of the effect produced by these 
ents on the spectators—‘ men fainting for fear, and for ex- 
ion of the things which are coming on the world’ (xxi. 26). 
26. And then shall they see the Son of man coming. This 
ouncement of the actual coming is introduced in Matthew's 
1 by the words ‘ and then shall appear the sign of the Son of 
in heaven’ (xxiv. 30). This has been taken by some to mean 
t the Advent of Christ will be heralded by a vision of the Cross 
the heavens. Others have sought to identify this sign with the 
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304 ST. MARK 13. 


ay power and glory, And then shall. ‘ 
angels, and shall gather together his elect 0 
winds, from the uttermost part of the carth to t 


most part of heaven. ei 


Now from the fig tree learn her parable _when } 


appearing of angels, or with the vision of the sfar of t less! 
as if the reference were to the prophecy of Balaam (Nam. : xi 
17). But this is beside the question. The thing that was to i 
the signal of the coming is left undefined, and no clue is gi give 
by which to identify it. ; 

in clouds with great power and glory. The wit’ 
back to Daniel’s vision of the coming ‘with the clouds of heave 
of one like unto a son of man’ (vii. 13). Daniel's vision referred } 
the advent of the kingdom of God, the imperishable om | 
Saints, the kingdom of the regenerate Israel that was to take ft 
place of the cruel, godless world-empires. The ‘clouds’ are p 
of the imagery which expresses the heavenly order of ann 121 
kingdom. Elsewhere in the O.T. the ‘clouds* are often 
as figures of the descent of God; and His intervention o 
behalf of His people (cf. Isa. xix. 1; Ps. xviii 11, 4, xc 
2). The imagery is to be similarly understood here. But t 
this Parousia or second coming is to be a real, objective 1 
however difficult it may be to us to conceive it, top 
indicated with sufficient distinctness in various begpoy co 
N. T. (Matt. xxiv. 3, 37, 39; 1 Thess. iii. 1g, iv. 15, v.23; 2 
ii. 1; Jas. v. 7; 2 Pet. i. 16, iii. 4, &c.). tik. iro 
clearly identifies himself with the figure in Daniel del es 
the title ‘Son of man’ by which he had designa 
the ‘son of man’ in Daniel. In nim, therefore, oer 
and the representative of man, and in his kingdom, ee 
vision to have its highest and final fulfilment. — ; 

27. send forth the angels. The ‘ministering spirits sent for 

to do service for the sake of them that shall inherit s 
(Heb. i. 14). Matthew adds ‘with a great sound of a ti 
(xxiv. 31)—words recalling those used of the giving of 
(Exod. xix. 16). 

gather together his elect. The ‘elect’ are now claim 
as his own—‘his elect,’ the elect of the Son of man. The ¢ 
of his return will be the day of the gathering of all his owt 
the open manifestation of his kingdom in its ae rec 
perfection (cf. 2 Thess. ii. 1). 


xiii, 28-37. Lesson of the Fig-tree and Final ore, cf. B 
xxiv. 32-42; Luke xxi. 29-36. ’ 
28. Now from the fig tree learn her a 
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branch is now become tender, and putteth forth its leaves, 
ye know that the summer is nigh; even so ye also, when 29 
ye see these things coming to pass, know ye that he is 
nigh, eve at the doors. Verily I say unto you, This 30 
generation shall not pass away, until all these things be 
accomplished. Heaven and earth shall pass away: but 31 
my words shall not pass away. But of that day or that 32 





yne of the commonest trees in the country, has already served as 
he occasion for solemn warnings and counsels (Mark xi. 13, 14, 
20-26). He makes a similar use of it again. ‘ Her parable,’ that 
s, the lesson she suggests. The ‘parable’ here is one of the class 
of minor, partial parables, an illustration or analogy. 

when her branch is now become tender, and putteth forth 
its leaves. This is the case of a fig-tree of ordinary growth, not 
an abnormal specimen with a deceptive shew of leafage before the 
proper time. The branches have their hard external covering soft- 
sned or made ‘tender’ by the moistures of spring, and the sap 
sirculates freely through them. Then they begin to shew their 
sreenness, the leaves bursting their sheaths. That is the token 
of the approach of summer, the earliest token of it. (Cf. Song of 
Songs, ii. 11-13). 

29. so ye: the disciples should not be less discerning in their. 
darticular sphere of things than the ordinary man is in the matter 
of the seasons. 
he is nigh: rather, ‘i is nigh,’ that is, the decisive event 
referred to, left thus in its unexplained mystery and awe. 

_ even at the doors. Cf. Jas.v.9. His disciples ought to be 
able to recognize the significance of the events spoken of, and 
discern i in them the beginnings of the consummation. 

30. This generation shall not pass. The word ‘ generation’ is 
© be taken in its usual sense, the sense which it has in Matt. 
xiii. 36 and in the Gospels generally—the body of men then 
living. Jesus turns at this point from the question of the sigu to 
that of the “me, and intimates that the things, ail of them, of 

which he has been speaking, would take place before his contem- 
ee ain should all have departed this life. Matthew and Luke 

So give the statement practically in the same terms. 

_ 31. my words shall not pass away. Jesus had previously 
claimed permanence for the law (Matt. v.18; Luke xvi. 17). He 
now claims for his own words a permanence more enduring than 
heaven or earth is destined to have—an everlasting validity and 
ower. Cf, Isa. xl. 6-8, li, 6-8, 1 Pet. i. 24, 25. 
$2. But of that day or that hour. The ‘day’ and the 
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hour knoweth no one, not even the angels in b rn 
33 neither the Son, but the Father. Take ye heed, watch 
34 and pray: for ye know not when the time is. Jf #5 


‘hour’ here are the time of the Lord’s return—the c usive 
judicial day, elsewhere called ‘the day,’ “that day” wm ess 
v.43; 1 Cor, iii, 13), ‘the last day’ (John V. 25, Vi. 395° 

xi. 24), ‘the day of wrath’ (Rom. il. 5), ‘the day when | 
judge the secrets of men, by Jesus Christ” (Rom. ii. 16), ‘the di 
of our Lord Jesus Christ’ (1 Cor. i. 8), ‘the day of Jesus may ae 
(Phil. i. 6), ‘the day of Christ’ (Phil. i. 10, &e.), 

Imoweth no one, not even the angels in heaven, nei 
the Son. The precise time of this returnis hidden from all ra 
Father. It is one of the things he hath ‘set within his own ai 
thority’ (Actsi.7). The negatives here are absolute and 
‘no one, not even the angels, nor yet the Son.’ That angelic kno 
ledge is not unlimited is not difficult to understand, and it is i 
dicated elsewhere (Eph. iii. ro ; 1 Pet. i, 12). But the peculiarity 
of the present passage is that the Son himself is coupled with th 
angels in this declaration of nescience, The declaration is m 
too, by the Son himself, and in terms most definite and unqualified. 
It is the ascription of a real nescience, not of an ignorance operati: 
in one part of his personality and not in the other, noran rance 
simply assumed for a certain purpose while a real omne ¥ 
remained latent, nor yet the pseudo-ignorance which meant that, 
while he knew this particular thing as he knew all things, he 
no commission from his Father to communicate it to others. Neo 
is there any difficulty in accepting the statement asit stands. 
limitation in knowledge was only a part of the largerandn 
mysterious limitation implied in the Incarnation, and in that s 
jection of our Lord to the ordinary laws of 
mental, and moral, which is affirmed of him in the N.T. (Linke i 
40, 52; Heb. v. 8). Nor is such a nescience as is here attribu i 
to him, a lack of knowledge of matters of times and seasor 
inconsistent in any way with his perfect sinlessness. There 
multitudes of things that are morally neutral, the knowledges ie 
ignorance of which makes us neither better nor worse inthem 
nature. ‘en 

33. Take ye heed, watch and pray. The disciples, the 
‘know not when the time is,’ and the Master cannot disclose 
But this ignorance has its spiritual purpose and use. It 
an incentive to watchfulness and prayer, and so to the sec 
cultivation of the mind that will be ready for the Lord’s pi 
ence at any time. The word used here for * watch’ 
properly ‘keep awake,’ ‘yield not to sleep,’ and is used 
reference to work as well as to prayer(Heb, xiii, 57 ; Eph: 
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vhen a mani, sojourning in another country, having left 
is house, and given authority to his servants, to each 
me his work, commanded also the porter to watch. 
Vatch therefore: for ye know not when the lord of the 35 
\ouse cometh, whether at even, or at midnight, or at 
ockcrowing, or in the morning; lest coming suddenly 36 
ie find you sleeping. And what I say unto you I say 37 
nto all, Watch. 





34. It is as when a man, sojourning in another country. 
‘nother partial parable or illustration, like the one taken from the 
g, enforcing the need of watchfulness. That this is but one of 
arious parables spoken at this time appears from Matt. xxiv, xxv. 
‘his one refers to the case of a man ‘away from home,’ as the 
yord means, on his travels, and the special charge given to the 
porter’ when each of the servants had his own proper work 
ssigned him. In the ‘lord of the house,’ no doubt, we are to see 
shrist himsel: leaving the earthly scene of his ministry, departing 
9 his Father, and returning to earth again after an interval left 
ndefined. But it is to go beyond the simple and immediate object 
fthe parable to draw distinctions between the servants and the 
ortey, as if by the former Jesus had in view the disciples or the 
yhurch generally, and by the latter specifically the apostolate or 
he Christian ministry as the body ‘to whom specially belongs 
he responsibilit; of guarding the house, and of being ready to 
pen the door to the Master at his return’ (Swete). 

35. whether at even, or at midnight, or at cockcrowing, 
rin the morning: that is, ‘at any part of day or night.’. The 
foman distribution of the twenty-four hours into four watches 
s followed here, only that instead of the usual terms first, second, 
hiva, fourth watch, popular terms are used. Matthew and Luke 
se more general language here, But the latter in his report of 
n earlier declaration represents Jesus as speaking of the ‘second 
yatch,’ and ‘the third ’ (xii. 38), 

36. suddenly...sleeping. This is arecurrent note in warnings 
r instructions relating to the Second Advent (cf. Matt. xxv. 5; 
fom. xiii. rr; 1 Thess. v. 6). It is possible that the familiar police 
rrangements maintained in the temple are in view in the terms of 
his warning. Watchmen moved about the temple night and day; 
body of Levites did the duty of watching by night at twenty- 
ne points, according to the Mishna, and the captain of the temple 
vent his rounds to see that the guards were not asleep ; he might 

ome at any hour and surprise those in charge. 

87. unto all, Watch. This supreme duty of wakeful vigilance is 
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14 Now after two days was the feast of th 


enjoined once more, and the Master's last word 0 em v es it 
as a duty applicable not to one class, but to all. Matthew intro- 
duces here the great parables of the Ten Virgins, the T: ents, 
and the Judgement, inculcating the same lesson of the need of 
watchfulness, and with that the need of faithfulness, nce 
and service. : 
The Discourse on the End. The interpretation of this diss 
is by no means easy. It is to be remembered, however, that it i: 
given as a reply to two plain questions; that it is to be take 
therefore, as a plain answer conveyed in terms which the im 
terrogators could understand; and that it is to be read in the 
light of the familiar ideas and forms of expression characteristic 
of O.T. prophecy and Jewish Apocalypses. In the fuller ve 
given in Matthew it is clear that the questions and the answe 
were not confined to the one event of the destruction of Jerusalen 
and the temple, but embraced the further end—the return o 
Christ and the close of the whole existing order of things (x 
The discourse, as we have it in Mark, appears to have the 
scope, and cannot be adequately dealt with on the = 
nothing more is in view than the fall of Jerusalem. dis 
connected the second coming of Christ and the end of the worle 
or ‘the consummation of the age’ with the destruction of th 
Holy City and its temple, and in this discourse these events ar 
placed in relation to each other as antecedent and consequent 
although the precise ‘day’ or ‘hour’ is left undisclosed. This i 
in accordance with the genius of O.T. prophecy, which e 
things in conjunction which are essentially or causally conne 
although they may prove to be separated in point of time. The 
language also in which this discourse runs is of the nature o 
the large, hyperbolical terms used by the O. T. prophets in thei 
announcements of retributive events, the overthrow of the enemie! 
of the theocracy, &c. The imagery, therefore, is not to be taket 
literally. Least of all is it to be supposed that the ecy mu: 
have a fulfilment in actual physical phenomena when a 
the darkening of the sun and moon, the falling of the stars, 
shaking of the powers in the heavens, and the like. a 


xiv. 1-2. Schemes of the Ecclesiastical Authorities: cf. Matt. xxv 
1-5; Luke xxii. 1-2. os oe 

14. after two days: that is, ‘the next day,’ or ‘on the s 
day’; as in Hosea the ‘after two days’ is disti ed 
‘on the third day’ (vi. 2). This will make the day the thi 
of Nisan, Wednesday of Passion Week. 

the feast of the passover. The word ‘p: 

sometimes the paschal lamb which was killed and eaten ¢ 
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the unleavened bread: and the chief priests and the 
‘scribes sought how they might take him with subtilty, 
and kill him: for they said, Not during the feast, lest 
haply there shall be a tumult of the people. 

_ And while he was in Bethany in the house of Simon 





fourteenth of Nisan, the first month of the Jewish year, in memory 
of the day when the Israelites were bidden to prepare to quit Egypt 
(Exod. xii; Num. ix; Deut. xvi), as in Mark xiv. 12; Luke xxii. 
7; sometimes the paschal supper, as in Mark xiv. 16; Luke xxii. 8, 
13; sometimes the paschal festival, the memorial feast lasting 
from the fourteenth to the twentieth of Nisan, as here and in 
Matt. xxvi. 2; Luke ii. 41, xxii. 1; John ii. 13, 23, vi. 4, &c. 
and the unleavened bread. The term rendered ‘unleavened 

bread’ is used sometimes of the unfermented loaves which the 
Israelites ate for seven days in commemoration of their departure 
from Egypt (Exod. xxiii. 15 ; Lev. xxiii. 6), as in Matt. xxvi. 17; 
Mark xiv. t2; Luke xxii. 1, 7; sometimes of the paschal festival 
‘itself, as here. The peculiarity of the present passage is that the 
festival is designated by the double title, specifying both the in- 
troductory meal and the seven days of unleavened bread. This 
commemorative festival was an eight days’ feast, beginning with 
the paschal meal and continuing through seven days of restriction 
to unfermented bread. 
q sought how they might take him with subtilty. Matthew 
says ‘the chief priests, and the elders of the people’ (xxvi. 3). 
The meeting, therefore, included all three orders in the Sanhedrin, 
‘and its object was to devise some crafty scheme by which they 
might get Jesus into their hands without awakening popular 
opposition. From Matthew (xxvi. 3) we learn that this consulta- 
‘tion took place in the court of Caiaphas, the high priest. 

2. Not during the feast. Their plan was to keep clear of 
‘the passover feast in any action they might take. They must 
either act at once, therefore, as the passover began next day, or 
delay till the seven days of the feast were over. 

: lest haply there shall be a tumult. This was the reason 
for their ‘subtilty’ and for their wish to keep clear of the feast. 
They knew that the mass of the people, mostly from Galilee, who 
‘were about him at present were on his side, and they dreaded 
‘to raise their opposition. Once let the feast be over and these 
‘multitudes of sympathizers scattered to their homes, and the 
‘danger of a tumult would be less. 


xiv, 3-9. The Anointing at Bethany: cf. Matt. xxvi. 6-13; 
Aiohn xii. 2-8, The narratives in Matthew, Mark, and John 
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appear clearly to refer to one and the OCC _ There 
a'difference indeed in the chronological e« nnexion, John placin, 
the supper six days before the Passov nd the § nopt ntro- 
ducing their account of it —— with cireut ic onging 't 
riod several days later. Hence, some haye concluded that there 
Sere two suppers, one given by Lazarus at the earlier date snd 
another by Simon at the later. But the difference in position can 
be otherwise explained. In Luke’s Gospel we have also a narrati 
of an anointing by the hands of a woman (Luke vii. 36-50), which 9 
has a general resemblance to this, and in which 23": host be: Ss 
here, the name of Simon. Many have taken the four . 
therefore, to be simply four versions of oo and the same nt. 
But the differences are considerable, The incident in is 


introduced at a much earlier point of the naceliee ae ee 





belong to an earlier period in the ministry of Jesus. — ersd 
too, who performs the lavish act of grateful love is Sey far fror 
being presented in the same light in Luke's as in th 
others. In: Luke she is described as ‘a woman which was a 
city, a sinner’; in the first two Gospels she is designated _ simply 
‘a woman,’ and has no stigma attached to her ; and in the Fourth 
Gospel she is ‘ Mary, the sister of Martha and Cusardade d there 
is no reason for identifying Mary of Bethany, with ‘ 

which was in the city,’ or for attaching to the former the 


of the lattev. ; oe 
3. while he was in Bethany. Matthew and Mark ; ins 
introducing the report of this incident immediately | he 
meeting of the scheming ecclesiastical authorities. _ 
in his account immediately before that of the Trium 
into Jerusalem. John’s order has been accep’ r 
representing the actual historical relation. Nor do the firs 
Gospels give any very explicit indication of the time, confi 
themselves as they do to the general statement that the incident 
took place when Jesus was in Bethany. The intr ion of the 
anointing in the heart of events belongingto Passion — mt oe 
naturally suggest that it also fell within that period. It is poss 
at the same time that the position given it in M : 
is due to other than chronological considerations —to the 
may be, to place alongside the story of the treachery of J: 
occurrence which brought out his grudging, covetous nature, and 
perhaps prompted the course he took. , “ey 
Simon the leper. Simon was a common Jews sane hi 
Simon is distinguished from others by the title ‘the leper,’ he 
being probably a cured leper, perhaps one of those m 
Jesus. Nothing more is said of him, Some imagi he to ha 
been the deceased head of the family, or tho bea Martha, 
or some other relative of the sisters) The terms indeed are so 
general as to leave it uncertain whether the Simon who is name 
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he leper, as he sat at meat, there came a woman having 
n alabaster cruse of ointment of spikenard very costly ; 





was the host on this occasion, or even whether he was present or 
had any connexion with the event beyond that of being owner of 
e house. 
sat at meat. That is, ‘veclined at meat.’ The historical books 
of the O, T. indicate that sitting was the usual Hebrew posture at 
meals (Gen. xxvii. 19; Judges xix. 6; 1 Sam. xx. 5, 24; 1 Kings 
iii. 20). In course of time the practice of sitting gave way to 
at of reclining on couches. ‘This latter custom had come in at 
least as early as the time of the eighth-century prophets, and had 
ered been associated with luxurious habits. Amos delivers 
Woes against those who ‘lie upon beds of ivory and stretch 
hemselves upon their couches’ (vi. 4). In our Lord’s time it 
ge the universal habit. The Greeks and Romans also in course 
of time gave up the sitting at meals of which we read in Homer 
(7. x. 578, Od. i. 145) for the recumbent position, except in the 
‘case of women and children. The reclining posture was taken 
ver perhaps from the Babylonians and Syrians, who appear to 
have adopted it in early times. 
' awoman. The Synoptists do not give her name. In John’s 
oat Martha of Bethany serves, and Mary anoints the Master. 
j an alabaster cruse. Or, ‘a flask,’ asin the margin of ie 
R.V. The ‘box’ of the A. V. is less correct. Literally it is ‘an 
alabaster,’ that name being given to vases used for the ‘holding of 
unguents, because they were often made of that material. One 
Egyptian town, famous for its quarries of alabaster, bore the name 
of Alabastron. The alabaster of the ancients was different from 
What is known as alabaster among us, not a sulphate of lime, but 
a stalagmitic carbonate of lime. It was supposed to preserve the 
aroma of the perfumes. 
_ of spikenard: /it. ‘of pistic nard, a doubtful phrase, taken 
by some to mean Pisfic nard, with reference to the locality where 
it was obtained; by others, ‘bearded’ or ‘spiked’ nard, and so 
“spikenard’ as in the A, V. and the old English Versions; by 
others, ‘liquid’ or ‘potable’ nard; but by most, genuine, pure 
nard, in contrast with the pseudo-nard, an adulterated article which 
is known to have been sold (Pliny, Nat. Fist. xii. 26). This ‘nard’” 
was the essential oil of an Indian plant, a species of Valerian, 
known among the Arabs as the Jndian Spike, and grown, according 
to Sir William Jones, ‘in the most remote and hilly parts of India, 
Such as Népal Morang, and Butan, near which Ptolemy fixes its 
native soil’ (Works, v. p. 44). In the O.T. it ts mentioned only 
in the Song of Songs (i. 12, iv. 13, 14); in the N. T. only here and 
in John xii. 3. 
_-yery costly. It was perhaps the costliest of all the fragrant 
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and she brake the cruse, and poured it over his. 


4 But there were some that had indignation amon 
selves, saying, To what purpose hath this wast 
5 ointment been made? For this ointment mig 


been sold for above three hundred pence, and 


oils of the ancient world. Horace promises Vergil a whole 
wine for a small onyx of nard (Carm. iv. xii. 16, 17). Heroc 
tells us it was one of the gifts sent by Cambyses to the Ethiopiar 
(iii. 20). te frokiet 
brake the cruse. Some think this means only that she 
the sea/.. But it seems rather to mean that she broke the na 
neck of the flask itself, so that the entire contents might be s 
on the Master, and nothing reserved for any commoneruse. 
over his head. In John’s narrative Mary anoints the fee? of 
Jesus. It may be that the perfume, poured im a lavish gush upon 
the head, streamed down upon the feet, or that head and feet 
were anointed inturn. The anointing of the head was a customary 
act of attention on the part of a host to his guest (cf, Ps. xxiii. 5; 
Luke vii. 46) or of goodwill to visitors, as in the case of the captives 
of Judah who were anointed before they were sent back (2 Chror 
xxviii. 15). To anoint the feet was an unusual act, a token of 
deepest humility and veneration, reserved for the greatest, and 
said not to have been known even among the Roman emperors till 
Nero’s time. ae 
4. there were some. Matthew says they were ‘the di q 
(xxvi. 8). John speaks of Judas as the murmurer (xii, 4). 
had indignation among themselves. The feeling of th 
disciples is expressed by the same strong term as was used of 
the ‘indignation’ of Jesus himself in the case of the interference 
of the disciples with those who brought the children to be touched 
(x. 14). The indignation of these ‘some’ did not express itself ir 
any formal or public manner. It was confined to grumblings that 
went from mouth to mouth among themselves, f eas: 
this waste. To use the nard in this prodigal way was in 
their view simple ‘destruction.’ The judgement of a calculating 
utilitarian spirit, blind to the higher values of love. . 
5. three hundred pence. That is, three hundred denani c 
shillings, or from £10 to £12 in nominal value, but much more 
from three to six times more, in actual purchasing power. he 
vase, John tells us, contained ‘a pound,’ a Roman pa (xii. 3). 
given to the poor. As we may infer from Mark vi. 37, 
sum would have fed some thousands. To think of the hun 


poor in Jerusalem, and what the money might have done of 
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the poor. And they murmured against her. But Jesus 6 
said, Let her alone; why trouble ye her? she hath 
wrought a good work on me._ For ye have the poor 7 
always with you, and whensoever ye will ye can do them 
good: but me ye have not always. She hath done what 8 
she could: she hath anointed my body aforehand for the 





them! So the grudging temper finds specious arguments by which 
to justify itself and give its meanness the colour of charity. 

_ 6. murmured against her. They did not venture to say any- 
thing of him and his allowance of the ‘ waste’; but with her it was 
different. Their indignation, which at first had been but muttered, 
now broke out into open and vehement expression. 

a good work. ‘Good’ in the sense of excellent, seemly. It 
‘was a deed of moral beauty, made so by the spirit of ungrudging 
love that prompted it. 

7. For ye have the poor always with you. The Master him- 
self becomes her apologist, and in vindicating her act he also 
adjusts duty to duty. Kindness to the poor is a primary duty in 
his kingdom, and one never to be neglected. Yet there may be 
‘duties to which even it must give place for atime. When a conflict 
of duties arises, it is to be settled by the simple principle that the 
one which can be done only then shall have Precedeace over that 
which can be done at any time. The clause ‘and whensoever 
ye will ye can do them good’ is peculiar to Mark. 

me ye have not always. A simple but pathetic reminder of 
what he had told them once and again—the fact that he was to 
die. The beauty of the woman’s act, therefore, was seen also 
in its timeliness. Love has its own insight into the times and 
seasons for things, and makes its way by unerring instinct through 
all difficulties of competing duties and the fitnesses of things. 

8. She hath done what she could. The measure of ability is 
the measure of merit ; this woman had the praise of doing all that 
either means or opportunity made it possible for her todo. Itis 
‘utmost love recognizing love’s utmost’ (Clarke). This sentence 
also is peculiar to Mark. 

anointed my body. In the case of death it was customary 
among the Jews to wash the body and then, as was also done 
by the Egyptians, to apply spices and unguents. It was an exter- 
nal application, and so was distinguished from the Egyptian 
process of embalming (cf. Mark xvi. 1; Luke xxiii. 56; John 
‘xix. 40). That it did not prevent decomposition appears from 
John xi. 393 for we cannot imagine the ceremony to have been 
omitted in the case of Lazarus. 

aforchand for the burying; ///, ‘with a view to its prepara- 
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9 burying. And verily I say unto you,’ 
gospel shall be preached throughout the w 
that also which this woman hath done stall t 
of for a memorial of her. 29ine ee ii Wy. 

10 And Judas Iscariot, he that was one of the twelve, wen 
away unto the chief priests, that he might deliver b ! 


tion for burial.’ So in Matthew it ae did it to p 
for burial’ (xxvi. 12). John gives it somewhat differe! htt 
‘suffer her to keep it against the day of ay Dee Te oN 
is not too much to suppose that the woman herself may 
what she did with a conscious anticipation of his 
insight is a prophetic insight, and to woman's ord 
which Jesus spoke regarding his Passion may have 1 4 
which they had not even to the Twelve. If her a4 h 
conscious purpose, Jesus interpreted it for her a 
a value beyond what she herself had thought of. bie ‘oa i 
more of his servants’ deeds than they themselves see’ ction 
9. Wheresoever the gospel shall be 
the whole world. The world-wide extension of 
already been declared to be a thing as certain as is 
purpose (xiii. ro). As wide as the preaching of the ‘Gosp 
wide should be the fame of this deed; and it is this p 
of the Gospel that secures the fulfilment of that predictior 
for a memorial of her. To make her temembéred for" 
among men. Cf. the memorials which were to make Corn pie 
remembered by God (Acts x. 4). No deed that has found a place 
in the Gospel narratives has such a commendation pronounced in 
it, or Such a prophecy spoken of it. Matthew and he Pe 
in recording this unexampled announcement. It is not noticed by 
John in his parallel narrative; nor is any such predictior on= 
nected with the similar deed reported by Luke in the ec i f ¢ 


woman ‘which was in the city.’ tye? « 
‘ 


xiv. 10, 11. Compact between Judas and the Chief Priests: 
Matt. xxvi. 14-16; Luke xxii. 3-6. ces 

10. Judas Iscariot. In Mark's Gospel Judas is” afe 
only in the list of the apostles (iii. 19), and twice in’ this a 
(10, 43). aah, 

one of the twelve. A designation of tragie moment, attach 

to Judas, not only in the Synoptists, but, in somewhat different 

terms, in John (xii. 4) and Acts (i, 17), marking him out as he 

notorious man and sharpening the idea of his guilt. os 

went away unto the chief priests. He anguanis 

the most influential parties in matters of this kind, the chief p 
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into them. And they, when they heard it, were glad, 1 
d promised to give him money. And he sought how 
1e might conveniently deliver him wsZo them. 





rather than the scribes, and he went off privately to them. He 
may have found them still in Caiaphas’s court where they had 
een Scheming (xiv. 1). From Luke we see that the ‘captains,’ 
the heads of the temple police, were also consulted, being probably 
with the chief priests (xxii. 4). 
_ that he might deliver him. He went with the express 
purpose of betraying Jesus. What is the explanation of this deed 
of treachery? Some have attempted to soften Judas’s guilt by 
supposing that all he had in view was to hasten the action of Jesus 
in the establishment of his Messianic kingdom, by bringing on him 
the compulsion of a popular rising. But of this there is no hint 
in the narratives. Others think he was prompted by melancholy, 
induced by the disappointment of his carnal expectations, or by 
wounded ambition, or by shipwrecked faith, or by resentment caused 
by the rebuke given him and the detection of his true character at 
the supper in Bethany (John xii. 6-9). But the Gospels themselves 
point only to two causes— Satanic temptation (Luke xxii. 3 ; John xiii. 
2, 27), and avarice. He was selected to manage the money affairs of 
ae and the Twelve perhaps for his practical, business capacity. 
But he abused his trust (John xii. 6); and finally betrayed his 
Master, the fatal vice of greed having been in him from the 
eginning, and having been allowed to feed on the opportunities 
ffered it, until at last it made him blind to every other con- 
sideration. 
11. they, when they heard it, were glad. They had reason 

be so. They needed no longer either to scheme or to think of 
lay. The means of giving effect to their fell purpose were put 
o their hands sooner than they had dreamt of, before the 
assover, with all its risks of a popular rising, began. 

promised to give him money. The exact sum is recorded 
either by Mark nor by Luke. Matthew, however, who also 
spresents Judas as asking how much the authorities would give 
lim, mentions that it was thirty pieces of silver, and that these 
yere weighed unto him (xxvi. 15). Coined money had been in 
irculation at least from about 143 8B.c., the time of Simon the 
laccabee ; but the ancient custom of weighing money seems to 
ave been continued, especially in the case of sums paid out of the 
ple treasury, and these ‘pieces’ would be shekels of the 
nctuary (see Meyer on Matt. xxvi. 5). The whole sum would 
mount to less than 44. It is the sum mentioned in Zechariah’s 
rophecy (xi. 12). It was also the price of a slave (Exod. xxi, 32). 
, small sum truly, if it was the whole and not simply so much ~ 
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12 And on the first day of unleavened b 
sacrificed the passover, his disciples’ ay a 
wilt thou that we go and make ready that thou. 

13 eat the passover? And he sendeth two of his dise 
and saith unto them, Go into the city, and there sh 


paid down on the spot, to content any one, especially an 
cious man like Judas. , 
he sought how he might conveniently deliver him. Luk 
adds ‘in the absence of the multitude,’ or, ‘without ae 6) 
The risk of a rising on the part of the people was what hie 
priests were secking to avoid. With the price of his treachery 
in his purse Judas went back to those he had left for the t 
and watched his chance. The chief priests needed no 
scheme. There was one now in the inner circle who had o 
tunities they had not, and it was for him now to devige taal me: 
and find the occasion. 


xiv. 12-16. Preparations for the Passover Meal: ef. Matt. x: 
17-19; Luke xxii. 7-13. 

12. on the first day of unleavened bread. Luke calls 
simply ‘the day of unleavened bread’ (xxii. 7). That is t 
fourteenth Nisan, beginning after sunset of the thirteenth. 
post-Exilic times it was customary for the head of the fi 
to search the house with a lighted candle on the evening or 
thirteenth Nisan in quest of leaven. On the fourteenth the 
of unleavened bread was suspended, the abstention beginr 
before noon. That day was also called ‘the Preparation’ (Ma 
xxvii. 62 ; Mark xv. 42; Luke xxiii. 54; John xix. 14, 3h 43). 

when they sacrificed the passover. This further : 
is given (with some slight variation) by all three Synoptists. b 
certain occasions the Paschal lamb was killed by the Levite: 
(2 Chron, xxx. 15, xxxv. 6; Ezra vi. 20), but usually by the hea 
of the family (Exod. xii. 6). It was done in the court of t 
priests with a considerable ceremonial. The killing poet th 
eating took place on the fourteenth Nisan (Exod. xii. 6; Lev. x: 
5; Num. ix. 3, &c.). 

Where wilt thon that we go and make ready? The pre 
parations that had to be made were considerable, prawns 
providing of place, victim, unleavened cakes, wine, water, 
bitter herbs—lettuce, endive, chicory, horehound, and oe E ik 
the sauce called Charoseth, the roasting of the lamb, the s 
out of the table, &c. 

13. two of his disciples. Luke tells us they were Peter 
John (xxii, 8). They are sent into Jerusalem, a 





si 







neet you a man bearing a pitcher of water: follow him ; 
nd wheresoever he shall enter in, say to the goodman 
‘f the house, The Master saith, Where is my guest- 
shamber, where I shall eat the passover with my disciples ? 
And he will himself shew you a large upper room furnished 
and ready: and there make ready for us. And the 
lisciples went forth, and came into the city, and found 
is he had said unto them: and they made ready the 
passover. 
, And when it was evening he cometh with the twelve. 
_ @ Man bearing a pitcher of water. Probably a servant of 
the house. To carry water was usually the woman’s work. But 
it was also the slave’s task (Deut. xxix. 11; Josh. ix. 21). It 
would be easier to recognize a man thus employed, sent no doubt 
to fetch water from Siloam for the sacred uses of the Passover. 
On his return he would cross the path of the two disciples who 
came in from the other side, and as they followed him he ‘would 
act as an unconscious guide through the net-work of narrow and 
unfamiliar streets to the appointed place’ (Swete). 
_ 14. The Master saith, Where is my guest-chamber? ‘My 
suest-chamber,’ that is, ‘the lodging destined for me.’ This was 
the simple message with which the two were charged, and they 
were to deliver it to ‘the goodman of the house’ himself. 
' 15. he will himself shew you. The Master of the house was 
himself to make all things right for them. They were to be 
shewn a ‘large upper room,’ a chamber suitable for the occasion 
ind for the number that was to come, and all ‘furnished and 
ready,’ that is, provided with the necessary table and carpets or 
divans. The householder’s ready reception of the two messengers, 
and his shewing them at once the place prepared, are the acts 
surely of a disciple. . 
_ 16. and found as he had said. This was the second occasion 
during the Passion Week that the disciples had this experience. 
; 
_ xiv. 17-21. The Paschal Supper: cf. Matt. xxvi. 20-25; Luke 
¥xii, 14, 21-23; John xiii. 2, 21-30. 
17. when it was evening. By the original appointment the 
Paschal lamb was to be eaten at night (Exod. xii. 8). It was to 
e slain ‘at even,’ ‘between the two evenings,’ as the Hebrew 
uts it (Exod. xii. 6). The custom was not to kill it till after the 
vening sacrifice was offered. 
_ with the twelve. The two, therefore, seem to have returned 
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18 And as they sat and were eating, Jesus said, Verily T 
unto you, One of you shall betray me, 


19 with me. They began to be sorrowful, and ng v 
20 him one by one, Is it 1? And he said unto th 


by this time, and Judas also, All were once more in Jer 
Jesus having come again from the mount of Olives, 7 
the sun was setting. ‘It was the last day-view which the 
had of the Holy City—till his Resurrection’ (Edersheim, 
Temple and its Services, p. 195). The lamb had to be pope 
sumed (Exod. xii. 46). It was provided, therefore, that if 
household was ‘too little for a Jamb’ it was to join with 
(Exod. xii. 4). It came to be recognized that a Paschal 
should not consist of less than fen guests (Josephus, Jeni Was 
vi. ix. 3 ‘ 

18. a they sat: or rather, ‘reclined.’ Originally the Pasch 
lamb was to be eaten standing (Exod. xii. 11). But the stanc 
posture had long been given up for the recumbent position hic 
was usual at other meals. 

One of you shall betray me. A new note, and o one c 
darkest meaning, in his announcements. At least on one é: 
occasion, indeed, a hint of evil within the apostolic ae 
had fallen from his lips. In the synagogue of Capernau 
occasion of the falling away of many disciples, he oe. : 
ominous question to the Twelve —‘ Did not I choose you the tw 
and one of you is a devil?’ (John vi. 7o). At incples fest, 
according to John, after he had washed the disci 
spoke the significant words, ‘ye are clean, but not all,” and 
to the fulfilment of the Scripture, ‘he that eateth my bread Ii 
up his heel against me ’ (John xiii. 10, 18). But the most distin 
intimation of the terrible fact that other hands than those of h 
Jewish and Roman officials were to be concerned with his d 
and death, is made at this point according to Matthew (uk a 
as well as Mark. The words ‘even he that eateth with me’ 
given only by Mark. They refer, no doubt, to the a i. 
from which John records Jesus to ‘have quoted a bea 

19. began to be sorrowful. At these dark words the Has 
the Paschal meal was turned at once into pain and doubt. 
to say unto him one by one, Is it I? or rather, ‘su 
it is not I, is it?’ On the instant each thinks of himself. and ¢ 
the possibility of the words pointing to him—but with the t 
of incredulity and in expectation of an assurarice to the cont 
None of them, strange to say, thinks of Judas, or says, ‘Is i 
there?’ But Tudas himself, as we gather from Matthew 4 
25), was not ashamed to ask as the others bad done, ‘Is it Le 
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7 ts one of the twelve, he that dippeth with me in the 
ish. For the Son of man goeth, even as it is’ written 
f him: but woe unto that man through whom the Son 


21 


of man is betrayed! good were it for that man if he had - 


not been born. 
cet 


| 20. he that dippeth with me in the dish. To dip into the 
same dish with another was a token of intimate friendship, as is 
seen in the invitation of Boaz to Ruth at meal-time (Ruth ii. 14), 
he dish in view here was probably the Charoseth, the peculiar 
Sauce, made of vinegar, figs, dates, almonds, and spice, used at the 
Passover. Travellers tell us that the few remaining Samaritans, 
when they celebrate the Passover on the top of Gerizim, ‘hand 
to the stranger a little olive-shaped morsel of unleavened bread 
nelosing a green fragment of wild endive or some other bitter 
herb, which may resemble, except that it is not dipped in the dish, 
the very “sop” which Judas received at the hands of Christ? 
(Farrar’ s Life of Christ, ii. p. 290). Comparing John’s account we 
see that when Jesus spoke of one of the Twelve as betraying him, 
the disciples cast perplexed looks one upon another; that John, 
at Peter's suggestion, asked Jesus directly who was meant; that 
Jesus, who reclined probably between Peter and John, having the 
latter nearest his ear, replied that it was he to whom he was about 
to give the sop. (John xiii. 22, 24-26.) This then was the sign— 
the selection of Judas to receive one of the pieces of bread which 
it was customary for the Master of the feast at a certain point to 
dip into the Charoseth and give to the party. 
3 21. the Son of man goeth. This simple, solemn word ‘go’ is 
repeatedly used by John with refererce to the death of Jesus 
ohn viii. 14, 21, xiii. 3, 33, xiv. 4). 
_ even as it is written: or, as Luke gives it, ‘as it hath been 
Uneeie The departure of Jesus to his death was no mere 
accident in his career, nor simply the result of that collision with 
the world to which all prophets and righteous men are subject, 
but an event which meant the fulfilment of the purpose of God and 
His testimony in Scripture. 
_ ‘but woe unto that man. The deed of Judas was the work 
aed of chance nor of necessity. The counsel of God fulfilled 
elf even in his treachery. But that counsel neither superseded 
e free action and responsibility of Judas nor relieved him of his 
uilt. (Cf. Acts ii. 23.) 
good were it for that man if he had not been born. Words 
ggestive of a dread condemnation and an inexpressible doom. 
But words spoken of the traitor only, and of no other. 






































320 ST. MARK 14, 22° 
And as they were eating, he took 


xiv. 22-25. The Institution of the Lord's Supper: cf. : 4, 
26-29; Luke xvii. 17-20; see also 1 Cor. xi. 23-25. 2 

22. And as they were eating, he took bread. At what point” 
was this done? On this question opinion has been divided. It is_ 
most reasonable, however, to suppose that Jesus would not in i 
fere with the usual ceremonial of the Passover feast, but would 
follow it out carefully in all its essential parts, and only then make 
the special institution of the Supper. The order observed in | 
celebration of the Passover in our Lord’s time appears to have” 
been this—first, thanks were offered and a cup of wine was drunk: 
bitter herbs were next placed on the table, dipped in a sour liquid 
and eaten with thanksgiving; then the unleavened bread, the 
sauce or broth known as the Charoseth, the lamb and the flesh of 
the Chagiga (i.e. the free-will festive offering which was brought 
on the first day of the feast) were presented; next the head of 
the family, after pronouncing a blessing, dipped a portion of the 
bitter herbs, about the size of an olive, in the Charoseth and ate it 
the others eating after him; then the second cup of wine” 
mixed, and an explanation of the meaning of the Passover 
given; the viands were then put again on the table, the first p 
of the Hallel, consisting of Psalms cxiii, exiv, was sung, t 
giving was again offered, and the second cup was drunk; next the 
head of the house washed his hands, took two pieces of bread, anc 
breaking one laid the broken parts on the other piece, pronounce 
again a blessing, rolled part of the broken bread in bitter herbs, 
dipped it in the Charoseth, gave thanks anew and ate it—doing t 
same also with the part of the Chagiga and the lamb; the guest 
then partook, until the father ate the last portion of the lamb; th 
father then washed his hands, praise was offered, and the thira 
cup was drunk; then followed the singing of the second p 
of the Hallel, consisting of Psalms cxv-cxviii, and the drinking c 
the fourth cup. Sometimes a fifth cup was drunk, and further 
Psalms (cxx-—cxxvii) were sung. j 

In all probability the new repast, to be known as the Lord’ 
Supper and to have a distinctive significance with reference to I 
death, was instituted by Jesus at the last point in the order of th 
Paschal celebration, when the last portion of the lamb was eate 
and the third cup was drunk, and the ceremonial of the P 
was ended. ‘ 

when he had blessed, he brake it. The ‘bread’ wh 

took was one of the loaves put upon the table before the ce 
but not one of the two which were taken as part of the cerem« 
of the Paschal meal itself. Another piece was taken, 
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fake ye: this is my body. And he took a cup, and 
vhen he had given thanks, he gave to them: and they 
li drank of it. And he said unto them, This is my 
jlood of the covenant, which is shed for many. Verily 








lessing was pronounced, and there was a separate act of fraction. 
‘here is nothing to indicate that the ‘ blessing’ was more than 
pprayer of thanksgiving and setting apart. In Luke and Paul the 
erm is ‘when he had given thanks’ (Luke xxii. 19 ; 1 Cor. xi. 24), 

gave to them. Possibly by handing it round piece by piece, 
ut more probably, as the Twelve were reclining, by simply 
resenting it as a whole and distributing it. 

Take ye. The ‘eat’ which is inserted after the ‘take’ in the 
\. V. appears not to belong to the original text. It is found, 
owever, in Matthew’s account. Both the ‘take’ and the ‘eat’ 
re omitted by Luke and Paul. 

this is my body. By the ‘this’ Jesus undoubtedly means 
he piece of bread which they were to take. As he was himself 
here in living, bodily form he could not mean that that piece 
f bread was in any literal sense his body. What his words 
xpressed was the fact that the bread which had been given 
hem and which had been broken, was symbolically his body— 
epresenting the giving of his life ‘for them. “In Luke the words 
re, ‘This is my body which is given for you’ (xxii. 19). In 
aul’s account also the definition ‘ for you’ is added—‘ This is my 
ody, which is for you,’ or, according to another ancient reading, 
which is broken for you’ (1 Cor. xi. 24). 
23. And he took a cup. Which cup? Some say the /¢hird of 
he four cups taken during the Paschal meal, that cup being known 
s ‘the cup of blessing’ ; but more probably it was the cup that 
His wed the final participation, the fourth cup, especially in view 
oth of the declaration in verse 25 and of the statement made 
t once by Luke and by Paul that it was ‘after supper’ (Luke 
ii. 20; 1 Cor. xi. 25), 
24. This is my blood. Wine and blood are often compared 
Gen. xlix. rr). By ‘this’ Jesus means the wine in the cup 
yhich he gave to the Twelve, and this wine, he SAYS; is his blood; 
hat is, is symbolical or representative of it. So ‘Iam the door’ 
John x, 7), &c. 
_ of the covenant. A better rendering, in view of the usage 
' the word, than the ‘testament’ of the A.V. So also in 
atthew. Paul gives the sentence in this form—‘ This cup is 
ie new covenant in my blood’ (1 Cor, xi. 25). The words take 
back to those spoken by Moses of the ancient covenant of God 
ith Israel—‘ Behoid the blood of the covenant, which the Lord 
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322 ST. MARK 14 a5 = oe 
I say unto you, I will no more drink of the fruit of th 
vine, until that day when I drink it new in the kingd 
of God. : 7 des 7 


hath made with you concerning all these words” (Exod. xxiv. 8 
They mean that Jesus was instituting a new and better covenar 
than the Sinaitic, and that it was to be ratified by the bleod 
a better sacrifice. They give a sacrificial meaning, 
the death which was in his view. by fey 
which is shed for many. That is, ‘which is about 
shed.’ So also in Matthew. The point of the yer pete 
given even yet more distinctly by Luke—‘ even that 
poured out for you’ (xxii. 20). The pouring out of the wil 
corresponds to the breaking of the bread, and has the sam 
reference to the surrendered, sacrificed life of Jesus. 
sacrificial meaning of his death and its expiatory relation 
the forgiveness of sin are expressed yet more” b 
Matthew, who adds ‘unto remission of sins’ (xxvi 28). 
Q5. I will no more drink of the fruit of the vine; until th 
day when I drink it new in the kingdom of God.  Intre 
as they are by the solemn formula, Verily I say unio you, 
words must be taken to mean much, They express in the first p 
the fact that this was the last occasion on which Jesus how 
take part in the Passover celebration. Matthew's more poi! 
form, ‘I will not drink henceforth of this fruit of the vine’ (xxv 
29), makes it still clearer that it was the wine of the Paschal me 
Jesus had in view, that he had himself been a partaker wi 
others, and that ‘henceforth,’ from that present occasion, 
should do so no more. But they speak in the second pli 
a future participation —a day when he should drink it mew (ne 
not in the sense of recent or fresh, but in that of another and bet 
kind). This cannot refer, as some have thought, to anyt 
belonging to the period of his risen life on earth, but, as t 
phrase ‘in the kingdom of God’ implies, to the perfected conditi 
of things, the consummation of his kingdom, the world of 
future in which all things are to be made new (Rev. xxi. | 
There he will take part in a Passover of a new and better kit 
in a fellowship of a new and higher order. See the promise 
Luke (xxii. 29, 30), and compare the parables of the great S 1p} 
and the Marriage Feast (Luke xiv. 16-24; Matt. xxii. 1-14). 
Mark’s account of the institution of the Lord’s Supper ism 
concise and clear. It contains no explicit statement either 
memorial purpose of the Supper or of its perpetuity. he sa 
is the case with Matthew. But it does not follow from th 
some argue, that Jesus had no intention of instituting a regu 
ordinance and one to be perpetually observed in his Church, 


o 


a 
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And when they had sung a hymn, they went out unto 26 
the mount of Olives. 





that the Lord’s Supper as we know it is the creation of Paul. It 
is in the Pauline account indeed that we have the most express 
statement of the memorial meaning of the Supper, and of its 
destination to be observed till Christ comes (1 Cor. xi. 24, 25, 26). 
But, according to a reading which in any case is of primitive origin 
and is accepted by the Revisers (‘this do in remembrance of me’), 
the commemorative purpose is indicated also by Luke (xxii, 19), 
The statement in x Corinthians and the practice of the Apostolic 
Church, shew how the Supper was understood by the apostles 
themselves, It is also difficult to understand why Jesus should 
have done what Matthew and Mark record him to have done 
in so solemn a manner, immediately after the celebration of the 
Paschal meal, in express connexion with that sacred commemora- 
tive ordinance, and in terms of a mew covenant similar to the old 
covenant but with a higher meaning, if he had only in view the 
one occasion and did not intend to institute a regular and enduring 
rite. 

_ Tradition has fixed upon two spots as the site of the ‘upper 
room’ in which the Passover was eaten and the Lord’s Supper 
instituted, namely, (1) on the side of the mount of Olives, not far 
from the Church of the Virgin Mary ; and (2) on the western hill, 
usually called Mount Zion. In the mosque occupying a position 
on the latter a room is to be seen which is described as ‘a large, 
dreary room of stone, fifty or sixty feet long by some thirty in width. 
At the east end is a small niche in the wall, which the Christians 
use at certain seasons as an altar’ (Robinson, Bib/. Researches, 
i. 241). The ‘upper room’ must have been within easy distance 
of the Garden of Gethsemane. 


_ xiv. 26. Departure to the Mount of Olives: cf. Matt. xxvi. 30; 
Luke xxii. 39; John xviii. 1. 
| 26. when they had sung ahymn. Some have supposed this 
to have been Ps. cxxxvi. But in all probability it was the second 
part of the Hallel, which it was customary to sing after the meal. 
This consisted of Psalms cxv-cxviii. Some take it to have been 
the great Hallel, Psalms cxx—cxxvii. 
- they went out. It was provided by a regulation founded on 
Exod. xii. 22 that the night after the Paschal meal should be 
spent in the city. But that seems to have fallen into abeyance 
jr to have been but partially observed. 
the mount of Olives. There would be nothing in this move- 
ent toexcite surprise. They were going in the direction of their 
Sual retreat for the night. 
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27 And Jesus saith unto them, All ye shall be offended: 

for it is written, I will smite the shepherd, and the sheey 
a8 shall be scattered abroad. Howbeit, after I am eC 
29 up, I will go before you into Galilee. But Peter said 


xiv. 27-31. Announcement of Desertion by the Twelve and D 
by Peter : cf. Matt. xxvi. 31-35 ; Luke xxii. 31-34} John xiii. 36-2 
27. And Jesus saith unto them. Matthew says more de 
finitely ‘Then saith Jesus’ (xxvi. 31). The words that follo 
therefore, are given by the first two Evangelists as spoken af 
the party had left the supper-room, Luke and John in 
them as if they had been spoken before that. Some have thoug 
that Jesus spoke thrice of Peter’s fall, taking the occasions repo 
respectively by Matthew and Mark, by Luke, and by John to b 
distinct. Others suppose that there was but one prediction of th 
event, namely, that reported by Luke and John, Matthew 
Mark being understood to give it in the order of ideas rath 
than in that of precise time. There is nothing unreaso! 
however, in supposing that the announcement was made 
first when the party were yet in the room, and again when th 
were on the way. This would be quite in harmony, indeed, be 
with the circumstances and with Peter's character. 
offended. Jesus had often spoken of offences or stumbins 
(Matt. xxiv. ro; Mark iv. 17, ix 42; Luke vii. 23; John xvi. 1 
and had delivered solemn counsels on the subject both to the 
hostile to him and to uncertain, unreliable followers (Matt. xv. 1 
Mark vi. 3; John vi. 61). These warnings are directed now te 
the Twelve themselves. With what feelings must they have heard 
then, all unconscious as they were of disloyalty! | t be 
for it is written. The dark prediction is sealed by the test 
mony of Scripture. The passage that follows is taken, with so 
modification, from Zechariah (xiii. 7). In the shepherd ag 
whom the sword was called to awake Jesus sees a represent 
of himself, the true Shepherd of the sheep, divinely appointed, 
also devoted to death. et aa 
28. after I am raised up. Another explicit announcemen 
of his resurrection, turning the darkness of the prediction of hit 
death into the light of a new hope. ~ ia 
go before you into Galilee. The Twelve would naturall; 
return to their own northern parts when all was over. 
assurance that he would be there before them is meant to reli 
them of the gloom into which the thought of his death casts them 
and to make the promise of his resurrection more real to thet 
and more certain. Cf. also xvi. 6, 7. : 
29. But Peter said unto him. The eager, impulsive, 
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unto him, Although all shali be offended, yet will not 
I. And Jesus saith unto him, Verily I say unto thee, 30 
that thou to-day, even this night, before the cock crow 
twice, shalt deny me thrice. But he spake exceeding 31 
vehemently, If I must die with thee, I will not deny 
thee. And in like manner also said they all. 

And they come unfo a place which was named Geth- 32 


hearted Apostle cannot bear the thought of such cowardly faith- 
lessness. For himself, at any rate, he will have nothing of it, and in 
the haste of his confident love he breaks out into hot, impetuous 
words of repudiation. The protestation is given substantially 
in the same form by Matthew. In Luke the terms are somewhat 
different, as the forewarning itself is more pointed and circum- 
stantial (xxii. 31-34). The differences in John’s narrative, too, 
are considerable, and point (together with Luke’s account) to a 
different occasion (xiii. 36-38). 

30. thon to-day, even this night, before the cock crow twice, 
shalt deny me thrice. Notice the significant ‘thou’ correspond- 
ing to Peter’s ‘I,’ rightly placed at the beginning by the R.V., 
though omitted by the A.V. In Matthew it is simply ‘before the 
cock crow,’ or rather, ‘before a cock crow,’ that is, before day 
begins todawn. In Mark the declaration is made sharper and 
more pointed by the more precise statement of time (‘ to-day, 
even this night”) and the mention of the fwice, the two successive 
notes that might make him pause. Cock-crowing is identified 
with the third of the four night watches. That watch, extending 
from midnight till about 3 a.m., is called ‘the cock-crowing’ in 
this Gospel (xiii. 35). The first cock-crowing, less certain than 
the second, might be about midnight ; the second towards 3 a.m., 
or at earliest daybreak. 

31. But he spake exceeding vehemently. The words imply 
that he went on protesting, and with the greater heat. The Lord’s 
words disconcerted and mortified him, and made him assert himself 
the more, 

And in like manner also said they all. This is stated also 
in Matthew, though not in Luke and John. It is what might have 
been expected. The rest could have as little idea as Peter of a 
trial that would turn the devotion of which they were conscious 
at the time into timid, selfish flight. They would be as ready to 
deny the possibility as he was, and his passionate assertions would 
provoke them to speak ashe did, if they had not already made their 
protest. 


xiv. 32-42. The Agony in the Garden: cf. Matt. xxvi. 36-46; 
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semane: and he saith unto his disciples, Sit ye here, 
while I pray. And he taketh with him Peter and James 





Luke xxii. 40-46 ; also John xviii. 1. The fullest of this - 
momentous scene are given by Matthew and Mark. John doesnot 
record the Agony. Luke gives a brief narrative, which says 
nothing of the choice of the three, and speaks only of one time 
of prayer. On the other hand he, and he alone, eae the 
statements about the strengthening angel and the bloody sweat. 
The two verses, however, containing these statements (xxii. 
44), though they have a place in the text of the R. V. as well as 
that of the A. V., are omitted by some of the most important of 
our ancient documents, and are of uncertain authority here. 

32. And they come unto a place bebe was named Geth- 
semane. It is not stated when the y left the upper ven or 
when they arrived at this place. But as the ceremonial of the 
Paschal meal began probably soon after 6 p.m., and some 
hours, it might be about midnight before the Twelve were here. 
Luke speaks of the place as ‘ the mount of Olives’ (xxii. 39), and 
John speaks of it as ‘a garden’ across ‘the brook Kidron’ (: x 
Matthew and Mark give the name Gethsemane, a word m 
‘oil-press,’ and indicate by the term they use for ‘ lace’ that 
it was ‘an enclosed piece of ground,’ as the margin of the R. V. 
explains. It seems, therefore, to have been an olive orchard ; and 
even if it were a private enclosure or farm it could be entered 
without difficulty and without attracting notice. For during the 
Paschal season houses and gardens were open to the public. The 
traditional site is some fifty yards beyond the bridge —- the 
Kidron. There a plot of ground presents itself, surrounded by 
a stone wall and having within it eight olive trees. These trees 
are so ancient that many have imagined them to be the very ter 
on which our Lord looked, although that is rendered the mor 
doubtful by Josephus’s statement that during the siege of Jerusalem 
by Titus all the trees in the neighbourhood were cut down (Jewish 
War, vi. i. 11). Be that as it may, these trees, standing there in the 
majesty of their age and the pathos of their decay, are worthy of 
the words used of them by Dean Stanley—‘ the pap tis. ie 
their race on the face of the earth, their gnarled trunks and Scan’ 
foliage will always be regarded as the most affecting of the sa 
memorials inorabout Jerusalem.’ Whether the modern Gethsemane 
really occupies the site of the ancient garden, however, is dou 
by not afew. In any case the former cannot be far from the latte 

Sit ye here, while I pray. Prayer, solitary prayer, was 
the supreme need of Jesus with the cross now in view, am 
in anticipation, as we may reverently believe, of the co 


which he felt rising within him. For that he sought th 
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d John, and began to be greatly amazed, and sore 


orrowful even unto death: abide ye here, and watch. 
d he went forward a little, and fell on the ground, 


lace which, while near the highway, yet gave opportunity of 
clusion. 
_ From John (xviii. 1) we gather that the Eleven went with Jesus 
into the enclosure. But eight of them were bidden stay at the 
entrance, and only the three who had been chosen before for the 
most privileged fellowship were taken further within. 
33. began to be greatly amazed. The inward conflict was 
immediately upon him, and it was so severe that the Evangelists 
em to exhaust the vocabulary of struggle and dread in order to 
express it. ‘ Greatly amazed,’ says Mark, using a word peculiar to 
imself in the N. T., and expressing here the pain of a great shock 
as elsewhere the excess of an awe that surprises or overpowers 
ark ix. 15, xvi. 5, 6). 
and sore troubled. Another expressive word, occurring 
only here, in the parallel in Matthew (xxvi. 37), and once in Paul 
Phil. ii. 26). It expresses, as it is well put by Swete, ‘the distress 
hich follows a great shock, ‘the confused, restless, half-distracted 
state”. (Lightfoot) which may be worse than the sharp pain of 
a fully realized sorrow.’ Matthew gives ‘sorrowful and sore 
troubled.’ 
| 34. And he saith unto them. The three are with him, there- 
ore, thus far, seeing all; and to them he utters the sorrow that 
istracts him within, his human soul craving to unburden itself to 
thers. 
° My soul. Here the word ‘soul,’ so often used as equivalent 
‘life,’ has the more definite sense of the seat of the feelings and 
smotions, the centre of all pleasure and pain. So it is also in 
ohn xii. 27, but nowhere else so distinctly in the N. T. 
| exceeding sorrowful even unto death. So also in Matthew. 
f, Ps. xlii. 5, 6, 11, xliii. 5. ‘ Unto death,’ that is, a sorrow that 
ills, a sorrow that strains life to the point of extinction. 
_ abide ye here, and watch. In the agonizing passages of 
fe men crave at once solitude and sympathy. Jesus must be 
one, yet he would have these faithful three near enough to be 
witnesses of his anguish, and he would have their sympathy also, 
ind their fellowship in watchful preparation for the impending 
ial. 
_ 35. And he went forward a little. Luke gives it more pre- 
cisely as ‘about a stone’s cast’ (xxii.41). There was a deep in this 
orrow that even the three could not enter, a stress in this conflict. 
vhich even they could not share. So Abraham separated himself 









troubled. And he saith unto them, My soul is exceeding 34 
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and prayed that, if it were possible, the hour might 
36 away from him. And he said, Abba, Father, all thing: 
are possible unto thee; remove this cup from me? 
37 howbeit not what I will, but what thou wilt. And he 
cometh, and findeth them sleeping, and saith unto) 


from his young men, and went alone with Isaac * yonder’ to | 
ship in his dread trial (Gen. xxii. 5). ' etl) | 
fell on the ground. ‘On his face,’ says Matthew (xxvi. 39). 
Luke states simply that he ‘kneeled down” (xxii. 41), a ni tural 
attitude and a common one in earnest prayer (Acts vii. 60, ix. go,” 
xx. 36, xxi. 5). WE oe f 
that, if it were possible, the hour might pass away f, 
him. The strenuousness, the agony of his petition is in this ¢ 
‘if it were possible.” The ‘hour,’ that is, the appointed hour, th 
time ordained for him in his Father’s counsel, and foreseen by 
himself. He prayed that, if this must come, it might come and go” 
without its anticipated woe. This phrase ‘the hour,’ ‘his hour’ 
occurs repeatedly in the Fourth Gospel, in more than one applica~ 
tion, but usually with reference to his death (John ii. 4, vii. 30, 
Vili. 20, xii. 23, 27, xiii. 1, xvii. 1). er a 
36. Abba, Father. Two words, Aramaic and Greek, having 
the same sense. But the second is not a mere of th 
first given for the benefit of non-Jewish readers. pe tt 
double title the utterance of deep emotion. Strong feeling is a 
to express itself in reduplicating terms; and in the case of those 
accustomed to speak at times an acquired tongue, it is the fond: 
vernacular that springs first to the lips in moments of profound ¢ 
agitated feeling. See how the new filial feeling towards Goc 
expresses itself according to Paul (Rom. viii. 15; Gal. iv. 6), 
Perhaps the double term had become a familiar Bim in praye 
among the Palestinian Jews. Only Mark introduces this ‘ Abba. 
Father,’ and the only other occurrences of this twofold name of 
God are those two in the Pauline Epistles, 
remove this cup from me. The figure of the ‘cup” was 
used before, but then, too, with reference to his sufferings. § 
on x. 38. + a 
howbeit not what I will, but what thou wilt. The longing, 
natural to humanity, to escape pain and sorrow yields at once 
to the superior claim of the Divine will. So Jesus had a 
human will capable of a conflict with the Divine. It is the prot m 
of theology to relate this distinct human will to his higher nature 
so as neither to take from the integrity of his humanity nor te 
ascribe to him a double personality, F ie 
37. findeth them sleeping. After this first crisis of prayer h 
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; 
Peter, Simon, sleepest thou? couldest thou not watch 


one hour? Watch and pray, that ye enter not into 38 
temptation: the spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh 
is weak. And again he went away, and prayed, saying 39 


Beceks again the fellowship of the three, but finds ‘them asleep, his 

' charge to watch all forgotten. 

Simon, sleepest thou? He selects the one of the three who 

had been loudest in protestation, and from whom more was ex- 

pected, and calls him not Peter, but Simon. There was reproach 

‘in the use of the old name of nature instead of the new name of 

grace and office. 

one hour. Even so brief a space as that—only the third part of 

one of the watches of the night. The foremost of the apostles had 

not the strength even for that! Luke explains the sleep of the three 

as due to sorrow (xxii. 45); and that is true to nature. Heavy 
sorrow soon brings exhaustion with it and deadened sensibility. 

_ 88. Watch and pray, that ye enter not: or, as in the margin 
_of the R. V., ‘Watch ye, and pray that ye enter not.’ According 
to the former rendering, they are charged (the three being now 
addressed, and not Simon only) both to be wakeful and to pray, 
that by these two things, wakefulness and prayer, they may 

be kept from giving themselves away to temptation. According 

to the latter they are to be wakeful, and to make deliverance from 

. temptation the subject of their prayers. Watchfulness and prayer 
‘are meant to serve each other. So Peter speaks of the former 

(using for it another term) as having the latter as its end and object 
Gz Pet. iv. 7). From Luke it would appear that Jesus had already 

charged this duty of praying against temptation upon them when 
he came to the garden, and before he went apart into its deeper 

‘solitude (xxii. 40). 

temptation. The great, inclusive term for all those things by 
which man is tried and proved, whether by God through pain and 
sorrow, or by Satan through his varied solicitations to sin, or by 
the evil that is in man himself. 
the spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak. The 
‘Lord's apology for human nature even when, in the best, it fails and 
disappoints. He knows how insufficient the instrument is through 
which the spirit has to work. To understand all that these two 
things, flesh and spirit, mean, we turn to the Epistles of Paul and 

‘John, Everywhere the spirit is that which gives life and links 

‘man with God : a significant term in the O.T., but with a meaning 
at once deeper and higher in the N.T. Everywhere, too, the 
fecsh i is the note of man’s limitations, in the O.T. the designation 

“of his dependence, and frailty, and mortality; in the N.T. the 
designation not only of the weakness of his nature as it now 
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40 the same words. And again he came, and found 
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sleeping, for their eyes were very heavy; and th 
wist not what to answer him. And he cometh the 
third time, and saith unto them, Sleep on now, and 
take your rest: it is enough; the hour is come; behold, 
the Son of man is betrayed into the hands of sinners. 








is, but also more definitely of its sinfulness, its opposition to God, 
its disinclination to good. 
40. they wist not what to answer him. The second.time 4 
finds them faster asleep than before, and less masters of them- 
selves when aroused. They were in a helpless, speechless daze, 
It was a recurrence of their experience on the Mount nh Teed 
figuration. There sudden fear, here dire sorrow, brought on them 
a drowsiness against which they could not struggle, and au, 
incapacity of utterance. ee 
41. Sleep on now, and take your rest. On the third occasio; 
he says nothing more of watching, but bids them sleep and resi 
for the time for watchfulness was gone, so far as concerned 
present emergency. There is more here than resigned permissi 
of the slumber which had its excuse in the weariness of n 
There is sorrowful irony in the words. Jesus had 
ployed this weapon of gentle irony (Mark vii. 9). 
anything incongruous in his use of it even at most 
moment of conflict, prayer, and dread anticipation. ‘Irony is n 
inconsistent even with the deepest anguish of soul, es 
cases where such anguish is also accompanied with ess 
of judgement as we find in the present instance; and consider. wh 
it was for Jesus to see such overpowering tendency to : 
the part of his disciples, and to find everything so different } 
what he needed and might have reasonably expected !” (Meyer) 
itis enough. Better simply, ‘enough!’ A sin 
peculiar to Mark, and scarcely to be found anywhere else in e 
in its present use. Its point is by no means clear.. It may refer 
to the Lord’s ironical address: ‘Enough of such’ 
the time for that is past ; the danger is»at hand. | Or it may refer, 
as most take it, to the slumber of the disciples; *But 7 Qf 
sleep ; it is the time for action.’ So his tone changes, — 
caught sight of the body of men wending their way from + a “ 
and the mood of sorrowful irony gives way again to that of dee 
earnestness. The short, rapid, broken sentences that now fall 
from his lips—enough! the hour 1s come ; the Son of man isb 
arise, let us be going —express his quick, agitated sense of the 
into the hands of sinners. The members of the San 
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rise, let us be going: behold, he that betrayeth me is 42 
t hand. 

_ And straightway, while he yet spake, cometh Judas, 43 
e of the twelve, and with him a multitude with swords 
ad staves, from the chief priests and the scribes and 





ose official Jews who had schemed for his life and would have 
im in their hands now, are specially intended. 
42. Arise, let us be going. Certainly not with a view to flight, 
‘to meet the decisive hour and face the betrayer. The three 
isciples were still prostrate on the ground, but awake. He has 
a standing by them, and now bids them rise and go with him. 
a states explicitly that Jesus ‘went forth’ and met Judas and 
is band (xviii. 4). 
_The accounts which the Synoptical Gospels give of this profound 
ad painful passage in our Lord’s experience have the unmistakable 
amp of reality, and differ wholly from what myth or legend might 
ave produced. They record an Agony, which did not consistinmere 
lysical suffering, nor yet in mental pain of an ordinary kind, It 
innot be explained as due simply to the defeat of his hopes, his 
lisappointment with his friends, or anything of that kind. It is 
aused by the anticipation of his Passion; but it cannot be understood 
is the mere recoil of a sensitive spirit from the prospect of death. If 
at were all, then we should have to say that the Lord himself 
yas inferior to many of his followers in courage, serenity, and 
mdurance. Can those intense supplications, those swayings to 
nd fro in perturbed and sorrowful feeling, be adequately understood 
less we see in him of whom they are reported one who stood 
|a peculiar relation to God and to man, the sinless one realizing 
s no other could what death and sin are, and himself suffering 
or others? 


: xiv. 43-50. The Betrayal and Arrest: cf. Matt. xxvi. 47-56; Luke 
il. 47-53; John xviii. 2-12. 

43. straightway, while he yet spake, cometh Judas. The 
words, ‘ Arise, let us be going: behold, he that betrayeth me is at 
wand,’ were yet upon the lips of Jesus, when Judas burst in. He 
ad acted promptly, and had made his way easily and quickly to 

ie spot. He was familiar with the place, as John tells us (xviii. 
2), and had no doubt been often in it with Jesus and his fellow 

ostles. 

4 one of the twelve. The tragic note in the designation of 

e traitor, clinging to his name, and given here again, as already 
verse 10, by all the three Synoptists; cf. also John vi. 71. 

‘with him a multitude with swords and staves. Judas 
ent before them,’ says Luke (xxii. 47), acting as guide to a 
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44 the elders. Now he that betrayed him had siv ! 
a token, saying, Whomsoever I shall kiss, tf 


45 take him, and lead him away safely. And when 

was come, straightway he came to him, and saith, Rab 
46 and kissed him. And they laid hands on him, and toc 
47 him. But a certain one of them that stood by drew h 


crowd sent by the chief members of the Sanhedrin, armed again 
resistance with short swords and clubs or cudgels, such weapons 
as could be hastily collected. It was an irregular body of men, 
probably made up in the main of the iti but 
supported by a detachment of Roman soldiers from the ca 
of Antonia. John mentions explicitly the ‘band’ or ‘cohe 
of soldiers (xviii. 3), whose services the Jewish authorities ; 
have secured by making a representation to Pilate. These guar 
and Roman soldiers were accompanied also by servants of 
high priest and others, as is implied in verses 4, 5% includin, 
as it appears from Luke (xxii. 52), even members of the Sar ; 
44. had given them atoken. This had been arranged befor 
they started, therefore, and it was Judas’s own p ; h 
concerted signal was the usual salute given to a —a kiss. 
take him, and lead him away safely. ‘Seize him,’ « 
‘arrest him,’ ‘and carry him off in custody.’ So eager was Judi 
that the capture should be effected immediately and securely. 
45. straightway he came to him. Judas himself lost no tim 
in carrying out his part of the base contract. So soon as he sa 
Jesus he addressed him by the usual name Rabés, and gave hi 
the customary salute, perhaps with more than usual ferve 
as the word used here, ‘kissed him,’ may perhaps mean ‘ cise 
him much’ (cf. the margin of the R.V.), Mark says nothing « 
any words directed to Judas. Matthew represents Jesus a 
saying to the traitor, ‘ Friend, do that for which thou art come 
(xxvi. 50). Luke gives the words, ‘Judas, betrayest thou t 
Son of man with a kiss?’ (xxii. 48). John omits the incidei 
of the kiss, and reports Jesus as going forth to meet the c 
and putting to them the question, ‘ Whom seek ye?” (xviii. 
47. But a certain one of them. John tells us it was Sin 
Peter (xviii. 10). : * toe 
drew his sword. A short sword or knife. Luke 5 
that the eleven had two swords with them (xxii. 38), and a 
that when they saw what was likely to happen ed h 
whether they might not use the weapon to repel 
(xxii. 49). Peter, in his impetuous characteristic way, 
his impulse, and struck at once in his Master's defence. 
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sword, and smote the servant of the high priest, and 
struck off his ear. And Jesus answered and said unto 48 
hem, Are ye come out, as against a robber, with swords 
ind staves to seize me? I was daily with you in the 49 
emple teaching, and ye took me not: but ¢his is done 
hat the scriptures might be fulfilled. And they all 50 
eft him, and fled. 

And a certain young man followed with him, having sr 





the servant of the high priest. All the Evangelists record 

his, but only John gives the name, Malchus—by no means an 
inusual name. John, being acquainted with the high priest, may 
lave at once recognized the man, who probably was taking a 
oremost part in the seizure. P 
_ struck off his ear. The right ear, according to Luke and 
fohn. Neither the remonstrance of Jesus nor the healing of 
he ear is recorded by Mark. The former is given by the other 
hree Evangelists, though in different terms (Matt. xxvi. 52; 
Luke xxii. 51; John xviii. rr). The latter is reported only by 
wuke (xxii. 51). 

48. Are ye come out, as against a robber? A protest against 
} kind of action which was fitter for a brigand or highwayman 
han for a religious teacher such as he was; one, too, who had 
geen speaking publicly day after day in the temple, whose 
sharacter and doctrine were known to all, and who had given 
hem abundant opportunity of apprehending him there, if they 
iad had cause. 
49. that the scriptures might be fulfilled. Referring 
9robably to such passages as Isa. liii. 
_ 50. And they all left him, and fied. That is, all the eleven, 
he three and their comrades. Peter, however, soon followed 
him again, though ‘afar off’ (Mark xiv. 54), and also John 
xviii. 15). 


-xiv. 51,52. Incident of the Young Man. A picturesque and 
nteresting episode, peculiar to Mark. 
51. a certain young man followed with him. Many vain 
sonjectures have been hazarded as to who this young man was, 
some, €. g., supposing him to have been James the Just; others, 
Saul of Tarsus, attracted by curiosity; others, John; others, a 
youth from some farm in the neighbourhood or from the house 
m which the Passover meal had been eaten. The most probable 
a is that he was the Evangelist himself. This would 
plain, it is thought, why the name is not given, and why an 
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a linen cloth cast about him, over Afs naked dedy: ani 
52 they lay hold on him; but he left the linen cloth, an 
fled naked. von oe 
53 And they led Jesus away to the high priest: a 
















































incident like this, which has a purely personal interest and star 
in no essential relation to the arrest, is introduced in the Sec 
Gospel, and into it alone. The narrative else leaves all unce! 
having a linen cloth cast about him. The word * 
here means a ‘wrap’ or ‘shirt.’ It may have been *a ligh 
summer “ square” hastily caught up’ (Swete), or rather a night 
dress. The young man, therefore, may have been a disciple, 
he was not one of the Twelve, nor one of those who had been” 
the supper-room or near the garden. He seems to have t 
raised out of sleep by the noise of the crowd as it passed, and} 
have rushed out to discover what the uproar meant, The E € 
list does not tell us exactly where this happened—whether th 
young man had made his way along with the multitude 
Gethsemane, or had met Jesus in the street after the app 
hension. aS 
52. left the linen cloth, and fied naked. Recognizing 
person in the hands of the band to be Jesus, to whose teachin 
he probably had listened with interest and to whom he 
become in a certain measure devoted, he at once joined him ai 
‘followed with him.’ But his courage sank when his obtrusi 
sympathy led to hands being laid upon himself, and he flec 
precipitately as he had come. The A. V. designates the partisar 
who would have laid hold of him ‘the young men,’ but 
out sufficient documentary authority. 


xiv. 53-65. The Trial before the High Priest: cf. Matt. 
57-68; Luke xxii. 54, 63-71; see also John xviii. 12- : 4- 

53. And they led Jesus away tothe high priest. mel 
tions that they first ‘bound’ him. The three Synoptists agree) 
stating that he was taken straight from Gethsemane to the fj 
priest, or to his house. Mark and Luke do not give at this po 
the name of the high priest. Matthew says ‘to the “J 
Caiaphas the high priest’ (xxvi. 57); John says that they led & 
‘to Annas first,’ and gives as the reason for this the fact 
Annas was ‘ father-in-law to Caiaphas, which was high priest 
year’ (xviii. 13). The order of events, therefore, would seet 
be this—after the arrest Jesus was taken first to Annas; then) 
was sent by Annas to Caiaphas; and then he was brought 
the Sanhedrin, and tried and condemned. Annas was hi 
we know, during A.D. 7-14; and Caiaphas, or Joseph 
held the office a. p. 18-36. It was the part, therefore, of 
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here come together with him all the chief priests and 
he elders and the scribes. And Peter had followed 54 
him afar off, even within, into the court of the high 
riest ; and he was sitting with the officers, and warm- 
ing bene 4 in the light of the fire. Now the chief priests 55 
and the whole council sought witness against Jesus 


e actual holder of the office at the time, to conduct any official 
quiry. If Jesus, then, was subjected to any examination by 
Annas, it must have been an informaland preliminary inquiry, and 

ade by Annas on the ground of his experience and influence 
and special relation to the responsible official. It is possible that 
he was living at the time with his son-in-law, occupying with him 
gee official residence, if there was such. 
there come together with him. It was still very early in 

€ morning, but already the whole body of the chief priests and 
Tepresentatives of the other orders in the Sanhedrin had been 
flocking to the house, and now they came ‘ with him,’ that is, along 
with Jesus himself, at the very time he was being led in. 
_ 54, Peter had followed him afar off. Peter had been carried 
pt with the rest in the sudden panic, but had soon turned back, 
and had followed at some distance. 
into the court. He had even gone’ within, into the open 
‘court, round which the rooms of the residence were built. He 
owed his admission to the fact that he was with John, who ‘ was 
known unto the high priest’ (John xviii. 15). 
3 was sitting with the officers. Probably with the Levitical 
guards, who had brought the prisoner in and were now seeking 
the welcome heat of the fire. For the nights are cold in Jeru- 
‘salem, and especially so in the watch preceding sunrise. 

in the light of the fire. Thus the more exposed to recog- 

ition. This touch is peculiar to Mark. While Peter, who had 
made his way within in his anxiety ‘to see the end’ (Matt, xxvi. 
58), sits there by the charcoal fire (John xviii. 18), which had 
been lit‘ in the midst of the court’ (Luke xxii. 55), his Master stood 
‘before the Jewish authorities in one of the rooms above (ef. 
Brerse 56). 
4 55. the chief priests and the whole council. It was, there- 
fore, a full meeting of the great national council, presided over 
by Caiaphas. Mark, along with Matthew and Luke, omits the par- 
ticulars of the earlier, preparatory inquiry before Annas, which is 
recorded by John. There is nothing in the Synoptical narratives, 
however, to exclude the occurrence of such an inquiry. In like 
manner John omits the particulars of this trial before the Sanhe- 
n, though he refers to it (xviii. 24). 
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Ti eo) Some 

56 to put him to death; and found it not. For many cK 

bare false witness against him, and their witness agreed — 
57 not together. And there stood up certain, and bare 
58 false witness against him, saying, We heard him say, 

I will destroy this temple that is made with hands, 
and in three days I will build another made without 


sought witness. Comparing the several narratives, we may — 
conclude that Jesus had first been questioned by Annas, in con- 
sistency with the nature of a private inquiry, about matters of a 
more general kind—‘his disciples and his teaching’ (John xviii. 
19); that when he was brought before Caiaphas, the effort ae 
made to prove him guilty of a capital offence; that with ‘ 
object witnesses had been got together, first one set and then 
another, who were prepared to give false testimony or to turn 
some of his earlier words against him; but that their evidence { 
utterly broke down ; and that then Caiaphas questioned him as to — 
his Messianic claims, and condemned him on the ground of these. — 
56. their witness agreed not together. There were many 
witnesses, but no two of the first set gave the same evidence. — 
According to the Mosaic Law it required the consentient testimony 
of two witnesses in order to establish a capital charge (Deut. 
xix.'15). 2 | 
57. And there stood up certain. The court, however, had 
a second set of witnesses in reserve. They were two in number, — 
as Matthew states (xxvi. 60), and now the court seemed likely to — 
succeed in its object. But again they failed. 7 
58. We heard him say, I will destroy this temple that is 
made with hands, and in three days I will build another made 
without hands. The charge was that he had made a statement 
in disparagement of the Temple, and as if he would overthrow it. — 
They founded it on the words which he spoke at the beginning of — 
his ministry regarding the temple of his body (John ii. 19). These : 
words were misunderstood at the time. They were now misrepre- 
sented by these two witnesses, when they reported him to have 
said, ‘I am able to destroy’ (Matt. xxvj. 61), ‘I will destroy” 
(Mark xiv. 58), instead of ‘ Destroy ... .” and ‘I will raise it up” 
(John ii. 19), and to have contrasted the existing temple as one 
“made with hands’ with another which he himself was to build in 
three days and ‘without hands.’ This, therefore, again was false 
testimony ; and in giving it the two witnesses did not even agree. 
The statement of the two is given in a briefer form by Matthew. 
It is omitted by Luke and John. It meant one of the heaviest accu- 
sations that could be brought by one Jew against another, Stephen 
was afterwards charged with speaking against the ‘ holy place and 
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hands. And not’even so did their witness agree together. 59 
And the high priest stood up in the midst, and asked 60 
Jesus, saying, Answerest thou nothing? what is it which 
these witness against thee? But he held his peace, and 61 
answered nothing. Again the high priest asked him, 
and saith unto him, Art thou the Christ, the Son of 
the Blessed? And Jesus said, I am: and ye shall see 62 
the Son of man sitting at the right hand of power, and 


the law,’ on the ground that he had been heard say that ‘this Jesus 
of Nazareth shall destroy this place, and shall change the customs 
which Moses delivered unto us’ (Acts vi. 13, 14). 

60. the high priest stood up in the midst, and asked Jesus. 
‘Seeing the case as it had been carefully prepared breaking utterly 
down, and chagrined at the silence of Jesus, Caiaphas wished to 
get the accused himself to interpose, and ‘stood up in the midst’ 
(another of Mark’s graphic touches) in order to extract something 
rom him which might be turned to use. 

61. he held his peace. He had nothing to say to perjured 
witnesses who refuted themselves. 

Again the high priest asked him. Caiaphas, in his disap- 
pointment and perplexity, makes a second attempt to draw Jesus 
into speech that might compromise him and help the futile case. 
Now he asks him directly whether he claimed to be the Messiah. 

Art thou the Christ, the Son of the Blessed? According to 
Matthew, in putting this second question Caiaphas called upon 
Jesus to answer it as on oath—‘ I adjure thee by the living God’ 
(xxvi. 63). ‘The living God,’ that is, the God who can punish the 
false and perjured (Heb. x. 31). The terms of the question, ‘ the 
Son of God’ (Matt.), ‘the Son of the Blessed’ (Mark), imply 
the Divine Sonship of the Messiah. The name given by Mark, 
“the Blessed,’ is used nowhere else in the N. T. in this absolute and ~ 
undefined way. It heightens, if possible, the idea of the unap- 
proachable majesty of God, and sharpens, therefore, the blasphemy 
involved in the claim made by any man to be in the relation of 
Son to God. 

62. And Jesus said, Iam. In Matthew, ‘Thou hast said’ 
(xxvi. 64). Atlast Caiaphas succeeds, and Jesus breaks his silence. 
_ For now it is not a question of false and discordant evidence, but 
a direct challenge to declare himself, and the moment has come 
when his Messiahship, long held in reserve, should be openly 
asserted. 

and ye shall see the Son of man sitting. In Matthew the 
words take the more definite form—‘ Henceforth ye shall see the 
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63 coming with the clouds of heaven. And the high priest 
rent his clothes, and saith, What further need have we 
64 of witnesses? Ye have heard the blasphemy: what 
think ye? And they all condemned him to be worthy 


Son of man,’ that is, from that very time cowry > vi. 64). 
Not only is the Messiahship declared, but one the highe 
of the prerogatives of the Messiah, that of judgement, is cla 
It is his affirmation of his future exaltation, his note of wa 
to his judges. His weakness was henceforth to be powe 
dishonour was to be glory; and the arraigned one was to 
the Judge. The words recall those of Daniel (vii. x 
Psalm cx, which were interpreted in a Messianic sense. 
the reference to’ well-known prophecy respecting the M 
Jesus made his claim as bold and plain as words could make 
it. This was a representation of the Messiah as the Founder of 
a kingdom that should take the place of the ancient 
and should continue for ever’ (Clarke). And they 
selves come to perceive this, for from the time of that death 
they designed for him they would see evidences of his M 
power. eit 
63. rent his clothes. Rending one’s clothes was an anc} 
sign of passionate sorrow, as in the case of Jacob (Gen, xxxvii. 
It also became the sign of horror or extreme as in the 
case of Eliakim, Shebna, and Joah (2 Kings xviii. 37). It was 
provided by the Levitical Law that the high priest should not let 
his hair go loose or rend his clothes (Lev. x. 6, xxi. 10). Bi 
prohibition had regard only to ordinary mourning, not to offic 
acts (cf. 1 Macc. xi. 71; Joseph. Jewish War, ii. xv. 4). ‘ The 
pain of the high priest no doubt represented the genuine vexation 
of one who was deeply moved; but the judgement which he 
formed regarding Jesus was based on the assumption that Ae was 
not the Messiah, and indicates a predisposition to find him guili 
of the capital charge’ (Meyer). : ane 
What further need have we of witnesses? Caiaphas ees 
his way clear now, all the trouble in securing p' evidence 
gone, and the Prisoner incriminated by his own confession. 
64. what think ye? There is no thought of inquiring in! 
his Messianic claims, as there had been no thought of hearin; 
exculpatory evidence earlier. Caiaphas calls for the vote of the 
court, and in the Sanhedrin the answer was simply ‘for life” c 
‘for death.’ . : 
they all condemned him to be worthy of death. Legall) 
the Jewish court had no power to give effect to a sentence 
death. That was reserved for the Roman authority. But th 
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of death. And some began to spit on him, and to cover 65 
his face, and to buffet him, and to say unto him, Prophesy: 
and the officers received him with blows of their hands. 





Jewish court could declare one liable to the death penalty, and 
have their decision confirmed. The members were at one in their 
judgement. We may infer that men like Joseph of Arimathza, 
who ‘had not consented to their counsel and deed’ (Luke xxiii, 
51), and Nicodemus, who at an earlier date had put to the Pharisees 
the question, ‘Doth our law judge a man, except it first hear from 
himself and know what he doeth?’ (John vii. 50, 51), were not 
present or took no part in the proceedings. The penalty for 
blasphemy, according to the Mosaic Law, was death, the Jewish 
mode of carrying it out being by stoning (Lev. xxiv. 16; 1 Kings 
xxi. 10; John x. 30; Acts vii. 58). 

65. some began to spit on him. There would bea pause after 
the giving of the verdict of guilty of death, and the authorities 
would have to consider further procedure (cf. Matt. xxvii. 1), 
Some time would elapse before Jesus was removed and steps 
taken to get the sentence confirmed. During this interval Jesus 
would be exposed to those outrages which it was customary to 
inflict on a condemned prisoner in those days. The ‘some’ who 
indulged in these indignities must have been certain members 
of the Sanhedrin or the guards who held Jesus. Spitting was 
a Jewish way of shewing utmost contempt and abhorrence (ef. 
Num. xii. 14; Deut. xxv. 9). Seneca notices it as an exceptional 
thing that a man was found to spit in the face of Aristides the Just 
at Athens when he was brought to punishment. Luke introduces 
these indignities as if they had taken place before the meeting of 
the council (xxii. 63-65). 

and to cover his face. The Romans were in the habit of 
covering the heads of condemned criminals. This is omitted by 
Matthew. 

and to buffet him. That is, to strike him with the fist. The 
word is used twice by Paul (1 Cor. iv. 11; 2 Cor. xii. 7), and once 
by Peter (1 Pet. ii. 20). In ancient times Micaiah the prophet 
had been smitten on the cheek by Zedekiah the son of Chenaanah 
(a Kings xxii. 24). 

and to say unto him, Prophesy. Matthew makes the 
meaning of this clearer—‘ Prophesy unto us, thou Christ : who is 
he that struck thee?’ (xxvi. 68). 

and the officers: or ‘attendants,’ those, namely, of the 
Sanhedrin. They followed the evil example of the members of 
the council, but had their own way of expressing their passion. 
received him with blows of their hands: or, as in the 
margin of the’ R. V., ‘with strokes of rods.” The word means 
' Z2 
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66 And as Peter was beneath in the court, there cometh 
67 one of the maids of the high priest; and seeing Peter 
warming himself, she looked upon him, and saith, Thou 
68 also wast with the Nazarene, even Jesus. But he denied, 
saying, I neither know, nor understand what thou sayest 


either strokes with sticks, or slaps in the face with the open hand, 
The fact that this form of abuse seems to be distinguished fro 
the buffeting points to the former. Cf. Isa. 1. 6. riasalp.an 


» Loe” +] 1 

xiv. 66-72. Peter's Denials: cf. Matt. xxvi. 69-75; Luke xxi 
56-62; John xviii. 25-27. fs Fosfpel 
66. And as Peter was beneath in the court. ‘An oriental 
house is usually built around a quadrangular interior court, inte 
which there is a passage (sometimes arched) alge the front part. 
of the house, closed next the street by a heavy fi with 
a smaller wicket, kept by a porter’ (Robinson, Hermon 
The ‘court,’ or, as it is variously rendered in the A. V., the ‘palace 

or the ‘hall,’ is this interior area, open to the sky, and in the 
present case no doubt paved. Here the fire had been lit by the 
servants, and here Peter stood, while his Master was — 
the high priest in the regular council-chamber or in some 
audience-room somewhat higher than the central area and loc 
into it. The palace of the high priest was on the north-eas' 
corner of mount Zion. So Peter was ‘ beneath ’ as Mark says, 
‘without’ as Matthew notices. ‘ 
one of the maids. One of the slave-girls employed in the high 
priest’s household ; the term used also of Rhoda (Acts xii. 1g), and 

of the soothsaying girl at Philippi (Acts xvi. 16). " “ict 
67. seeing Peter warming himself, she upon him 
John speaks of the maid ‘that kept the door’ ( rae he 
portress, therefore, as it seems, had noticed Peter when she gave 
him admission at John’s request; her attention had been attracted te 
him again as he stood in the light of the fire, Looking observingly 
upon him, and recognizing him, she crossed from the gate to where 
he was standing, and charged him with being with Jesus. T 

words of the maid are given with considerable Myra?! he 
rm in Mark 

» EVES 
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several Evangelists, but with the same sense. The 
‘the Nazarene—Jesus,’ admirably reproduces the 
exclamation of the maid. ; ¥ 
68. neither know, nor understand. Peter's reply is given ii 
various forms in the four reports, but again with substantially # 
same sense. The double negation in Mark reflects the precipitanc: 
and absoluteness of the denial. Peter disowns all knowledge ¢ 
the Nazarene, all consciousness even of what meal 
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and he went out into the porch; and the cock crew. 
And the maid saw him, and began again to say to them 
that stood by, This is oxe of them. But he again denied 
it. And after a little while again they that stood by said 


The margin of the R.V. brings this out still more forcibly: ‘I 
neither know, nor understand ; thou, what sayest thou?’ 

into the porch. His uneasiness and embarrassment make 
him change his position from the brightness of the fire to the 
darkness of the vestibule or passage that led from the street-door 
to the court. 

and the cock crew. This clause is omitted by some of the 
best and most ancient of our documentary authorities. 

69. And the maid saw him. The four reports differ in the 
particulars of Peter’s denials, as regards the persons and the posi- 
tions as well as the terms of the accusationsand the replies. It is 
difficult, therefore, to construct an entirely consistent narrative, 
or to say with certainty at what point or even in what place the 
various denials occurred. The second charge or question is stated 
by Matthew to have been made by ‘another maid’; by Mark, by 
the same maid as is first introduced; while John’s version is, 
‘they said therefore unto him’ (xviii. 25). If we follow Mark’s 
account, it will appear that the maid who ‘kept the door’ had 
returned to her post of duty in the porch, and repeated her charge 
there, directing the attention of the people who stood about there 
to Peter. ‘ But in the several narratives it is plain that it is not 
deemed important to specify who addressed Peter ; the important 
point is his denials. The matter may very naturally be thus 
arranged : the damsel who first accused him, silenced for the time, 
but not satisfied with his denial, speaks to another maidservant 
and points out Peter to her as one whom she knew or believed to 
be a disciple, and the other maid repeats it. Others, hearing the 
‘women, also join with them, perhaps dimly remembering his 
person, or now noting something peculiar in his manner. That, 
under the circumstances and in the excitement of the moment, 
‘such an accusation, once raised, should be echoed by many, is 
what we should expect. During the confusion of this questioning 
Peter returns again to the fire in the interior of the court where 
‘most were standing, and there repeats with an oath his denial’ 
(Andrews, The Life of our Lord, p. 520). 

_ 0. But he agair. denied it. Matthew tells us that this second 
denial was uttered ‘ with an oath,’ 

: And after a little while. So also Matthew. But Luke gives 
fos interval more explicitly as ‘after the space of about one hour’ 


(xxi. 59). 


: 


they that stood by. So also in Matthew; Luke gives simply 
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to Peter, Of a truth thou art one of them ; fo 
aGalilean. But he began to curse, and tos 
not this man of whom ye speak. And strai 
second time the cock crew. And Peter called | } 
the word, how that Jesus said unto him, Before the cock 
crow twice, thou shalt deny me thrice, And whet he 
thought thereon, he wept. 


ap 


= 


‘another.’ John notices that at this point the aconathtd 1st. 
Peter was made in the most definite terms by a slave q 
Malchus, who could confirm all that had been said by others: “One 
of the servants of the high priest, being a kinsman of him 
ear Peter cut off, saith, Did not I see thee in the garden with 
xviii. 26). 
for thou art a Galilean. ‘Thy speech bewrayeth orf says: 
Matthew. The people of Northern Palestine had pecul: 
of speech by which they were easily distinguished frota. those o 7 
Judea. Their speech had a certain roughness or thickness, and 
they had difficulty in pronouncing the gutturals and the ## reget 

71. he began to curse, and to swear. To ‘curse,’ that is, tc 
call down an anathema upon himself if his denials were not true | 
(cf. Acts xxiii. 12). Caught at his weakest moment, when h 
moral courage was lowered and confused by pie! bac a the 
shock of a dire disappointment, and drawn by the force 
circumstances too strong for him at the time from one false 
to another, Peter plunges, desperate and reckless, into this 
depth of falsehood and disloyalty. 

72. straightway the second time the cock crew. ‘In 
diately, while he yet spake,’ says Luke (xxii. 60). It was at the 
very moment of the utterance of his third denial, when the o: 
and curses were yet upon his lips, that Peter heard the fi 
cock-crow that again changed all for him. 

called to mind. For the time he had forgotten what | 
had said in forewarning him. Now it leaps back into his reco 
tion, and breaks him down. Luke alone notices the fact that 
Lord turned, and looked upon Peter’ (xxii. 6r). 
when he thought thereon. The Greek word is of unce: 
meaning. It has been variously rendered ‘ he turned his eyes | 
Jesus’ (but it was Jesus who turned his eye on Peter) ; ‘he beg 
i.e. to weep ; ‘ he continued weeping ® ; ‘he added ‘weeping t 
weeping’; ‘he flung himself forth’ ; he? drew his mantle over hi 
head.’ But the most probable rendering is that , sdopsed Both Ns 
the A. V. and by the R. V., ‘he thought thereon.’ ’ 
he wept. The word expresses loud continual weeping. 
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And straightway in the morning the chief priests with 15 


the elders and scribes, and the whole council, held 
a consultation, and bound Jesus, and carried him away, 
and delivered him up to Pilate. And Pilate asked him, 


Master’s word of warning which had rushed back into Peter’s 
memory was thought over. As its pathetic circumstances and 
all that it meant rose upon his mind he was utterly broken, and 
‘went out,’ as Luke tells us, to be alone with himself in tearful, pas- 
sionate penitence. 


xv. 1-15. The Trial before Pilate: cf. Matt. xxvii. 1-26; Luke 
‘xiii, 1-5, 13-25; John xviii. 28-40, xix. 4-16. 

1. straightway in the morning. After being taken from 
Annas to Caiaphas and subjected to a preliminary questioning by 
the latter, Jesus was brought before the Sanhedrin in the council- 
chamber of Caiaphas, probably at one or two o’clock in the 
morning, and formally tried and condemned, The Sanhedrin, 
having so far done their work, had adjourned. But they now 
assemble again at break of day, in order to consult how to bring 
Jesus before the Roman procurator, who alone had the power of 
the sword. ‘The chief priests,’ says Mark, ‘ with the elders and 
scribes, and the whole council.’ The hierarchy, therefore, took 
the lead in the proceedings, but the other orders were at one 
with them, and what followed the consultation was the act of the 
whole council, 

bound Jesus ... delivered him up to Pilate. The Feast 
had begun. The risk of an outbreak when the adherents of Jesus 
gathered in their numbers was great. The Jewish authorities, 
knowing that there was no time to lose if they were to escape such ~ 
dangers, took instant action, and carried off their prisoner securely 
bound at once to Pilate, The Evangelists give only general 
indications of the time—‘when morning was come’ (Matthew), 
‘in the morning’ (Mark), ‘as soon as it was day’ (Luke), ‘it was 
early’ (John), But as Roman courts did not meet before sunrise, 
and gave no judgement before 6 a.m., it was probably 5 or 6 a.m. 
when Jesus was taken before the Roman Procurator. John states 
that he was led into ‘the palace’ or pretorium (xviii, 28). It is 
difficult to say whether the place in question was the palace of 
Herod the Great, a magnificent marble structure on the north side 
of Zion, occupied for the time by Pilate, or the fortress of Antonia 
or a residence near that. 
4 Pilate. On the deposition and banishment of Archelaus in 
A.D. 6, Judeea was united to Syria and put under the authority of the 
Syrian governor or /egate. But, subject to this overlordship, it was 
tuled immediately by a procurator sent from Rome (Joseph. Antig. 
























344 ST. MARK 15. g 


Art thou the King of the Jews? And be eee 
3unto him, Thou sayest. And the chief priests ac 
eee 
“ Ceesarea on the Sea (Acts xxiii. 23; J 

but came up to Jerusalem at the Passover 0 
“sti order, The fifth in the series of procivetia ar ea was 
Pontius Pilate, who succeeded Valerius Grates in A.D. 25 
brought with him into Palestine his wife Procla or 
He is referred to, not only in the narratives of 
elsewhere in the N. T. (Luke iii. I, xiii. 1; Acts iv. 
13), and is named by the Roman historian Tacitus ws the > 
curator by whom, in the reign of Tiberius,Christ hadbeen pt od’ 
(Aunals, xv. 44). His character is drawn both b ephu: 
(Antig. xviii, Jewish War, ii. ix, 2 ff.) and by Philo the Jew 
Leg. 38). The latter represents him as given over, in his public 
to rapacity, corruption, ruthlessness, and all manner of oppri 
and wrong. The N.T. indicates the savage cruelty of his 
(Luke xiii. 1). It represents him at the same time as 
something of the sense of justice proper to a Roman jt 
though vacillating in purpose and not strong enough to give 
to it in opposition to the pressure put upon him by the 
Jews. iit Syed ae 

2. asked him, Art thou the King of the Jews? Pilate 
the Jews outside; as John explains, because they were tc 
scrupulous to enter the palace of the heathen ruler, lest they noule 
be defiled and so prevented from taking part in the 
After this first interview with the Jewish authorities Pilate e! 
the palace again, and summoning Jesus before him (John 
put to him the question recorded by all the four 

ow did Pilate come to put such a question to Jesus? The 
probably is that the Jews had charged Jesus with making 
claims, giving the Messianic title ‘ King of the Jews’ a poli cal 
meaning. This accords with the fuller statement th 
gives of the accusation as one essentially of sedition niWes y 
this man perverting our nation, and forbidding to : 
Cesar, and saying that he himself is Christ a king’ (xxii 2 
The question was a private and preliminary one, and its” 
suggests, as Westcott thinks, ‘a feeling of sunpings onvthop 
of the questioner.’ 

Thon sayest: an affirmative reply, cael given, 
shews us how Jesus first asked Pilate why he put such a q I 
to him, and then explained in what sense he claimed to be kin 
and what manner of kingdom his was (xviii. 34-38). ; 

3. the chief priests accused him of many things. — 
Jewish officials remain without, and begin to be joined by 


xVii. xiii. 5, xviii. i. 1, Jewish War, ii, viii. I 
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him of many things. And Pilate again asked him, saying, 4 
answerest. thou nothing? behold how many things they 
accuse thee of. But Jesus no more answered anything ; 5 
insomuch that Pilate marvelled. 

Now at the feast he used to release unto them one 6 
prisoner, whom they asked of him. And there was one 7 


mob (Luke xxiii. 4). After the brief, private inquiry, Pilate comes 
forth again, and gives the Jews to understand, as Luke (xxiii. 4) 
and John (xviii. 38) tell us, that he found no fault in the accused, 
This provokes a fresh burst of accusations on the part of the Jews, 
who clamour with furious insistence about his stirring up the 
people, ‘ teaching throughout all Judea, and beginning from Galilee 
even unto this place’ (Luke xxiii. 5). 
- 4. Pilate again asked him. His conviction of thei innocence 
of Jesus being perhaps somewhat shaken by these new and 
‘serious charges, Pilate further questions him, but elicits no reply. 
The governor marvels at the tranquil, dignified silence maintained 
by Jesus in the face of the fierce storm of accusations. He is 
embarrassed ; and, as Luke suggests, who introduces here his 
report of the compearance before Herod, he catches at the mention 
of Galilee as the scene of the first teaching of Jesus. He asks 
more particularly about this, and learning from the accusers them- 
selves that Jesus was ‘of Herod’s jurisdiction,’ he sends him on 
‘to that prince? But Herod sent him back to Pilate (Luke xxiii. 
6-12). 
_ 6. Now at the feast he used to release unto them one 
prisoner. Some have taken this to mean that at each of the 
great festivals the custom was to release a prisoner. But Ne 
‘reference is to the Passover feast, as John explains (xviii. 39). 
the custom itself nothing definite i is known beyond ‘what is re 
here. There is no mention of it in the later Jewish writings. It is 
‘supposed by some to have originated in the Maccabean age, or 
even at an earlier period than that. Others think it was intro- 
duced by the Romans with a view to conciliating the Jews. 
whom they asked of him. The point of the concession lay 
‘in the fact that the selection of the prisoner was left to the Jews 
‘themselves. Pilate’s second expedient for relief was to take 
advantage of this custom. Comparing the several narratives, we 
see that, when Jesus was sent back by Herod, Pilate called the 
Jewish authorities and the people together again (Luke xxiii, 1g), 
and seated himself upon the judgement-seat (Matt. xxvii. 19), with 
the intention of declaring Jesus guiltless and ending the trial. It 
was the custom for the procurator, when he was to give his judge- 
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called Barabbas, Zyng bound with them that had made 
insurrection, men who in the insurrection had committed 
8 murder. And the multitude went up and began to ask 
9 him “0 do as he was wont to do unto them. And Pilate 
answered them, saying, Will ye that I release unto you 
1o the King of the Jews? For he perceived that for envy 


ment in a trial, to take his seat on a movable tribunal. In the 
present case, as we learn from John, this tribunal was set up ‘at 
a place called The Pavement, but in Hebrew, Gabbatha ” (xix. 13). 
Here Pilate formally declares that neither he nor Herod foun d 
any fault in the,accused, and announces his intention to scot 
him and then to release him. His idea probably was to set Jesus 
free.under the custom referred to, but without = he 
ople. He thought in this way not only to satisfy his own sense 
fe jastics, but to please the people by releasing a prisoner whom 
he imagined they wouid value, and to propitiate the Sanhedrin 
by chastising Jesus. But he pleased no one. ye ee 
7. Barabbas. Some ancient authorities give the name as 
Barabbas, The name Bar-Abba was a common name, at least i 
later Judaism. Of this Barabbas nothing certain is known beyond _ 
what we gather from the Gospels, namely, that he was a robb 
(John xviii. 40); that he had stirred up a serious disturbance 
the city and had been guilty of murder (Mark xv. 7; Luke xxiii 
19) ; and that at the time he was lying a prisoner along with hi 
fellow insurgents, charged with faction and murder. © was 
probably one of those fierce and uncompromising patriots, known 
as the party of the Zealots, who hated the Reman rule with an 
invincible hatred, and gave constant trouble to the Roman gover- 
nors and the Roman soldiery. Barabbas was guilty of the very 
crime, that of sedition, which the Sanhedrin tried to fasten un- 
justly upon Jesus. pase. 
8. the multitude... began to ask him. The people were not 
to be balked of their right, and Pilate thought that, as it was 
obviously envy of the favour and influence Jesus had won with 
the multitude that had induced the hierarchy to accuse him he 
people were likely to choose Jesus for release. He let them 
have their usual right of choice, therefore, only suggesting by nis 
question, ‘ Will ye that I release unto you the King of the Jews 
the selection that might please him as well as them. But in th ; 
appeal to the people he was defeated by the counter-appeal of 
the chief priests. We are not told how the people were sm “d 
to prefer Barabbas. But there may have been a secret sympathy 


with the insurgents on which the chief priests contrived to play. 
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the chief priests had delivered him up. But the chief 
priests stirred up the multitude, that he should rather 
release Barabbas unto them, And Pilate again answered 
and said unto them, What then shall I do unto him 
whom ye call the King of the Jews? And they cried 
out again, Crucify him. And Pilate said unto them, 
Why, what evil hath he done? But they cried out 
exceedingly, Crucify him. And Pilate, wishing to content 





12. What then shall I do unto him whom ye call the King 

of the Jews? It was probably when he was thus unexpectedly 
disappointed of his hopes of a way out of his difficulty that he 
received the disturbing message from his wife which is recorded by 
Matthew (xxvii. 19). His uneasiness is increased by this, and he 
asks in angered perplexity what is to be done with him who was 
no robber or murderer, but ostensibly their king. Their answer, 
instigated no doubt by the chief priests, was short and sharp— 
*Crucify him.’ 
14, Why, what evil hath he done? Expostulation was the 
governor’s next device. But its only effect was to make the 
insensate people clamour the more vehemently for the crucifixion 
of their King. 

15. Pilate, wishing to content the multitude. At this point 
Matthew records how Pilate ‘took water, and washed his hands 
before the multitude’ (xxvii. 24), an incident which is reported 
only by him. This was a Jewish ceremony (Deut. xxi. 6; Joseph. 
Anitig. iv. viii. 16), symbolical of one’s guiltlessness in the matter of 
the shedding of blood. Similar symbolical rites were practised 
by the Greeks, only affer a case of murder, not before it (Herod. 
i. 35; Virgil, Aen. ii. 719). It was also the custom for heathen 
judges when about to pass sentence to protest their innocence of 
the blood of the person whom they were to condemn to death 
(see Meyer on Matt. xxvii. 24). His fear of the Jewish mob, 
working on his fatal irresolution, beats down all the governor’s 
scruples, and at last extorts from him the irrevocable order. The 
Fourth Gospel, with its more detailed account, best enables us to 
understand how Pilate struggled against the meshes that were 
closing in abouthim. It shews us how he went once and again 
into the’ palace, and once and again faced the people: how 
he brought Jesus out wearing the crown of thorns and the 
purple garment, and called on the mob, in a last appeal to 
their pity, or in fierce mockery of their Messianic ideas, to 
‘behold the man’; how he would have had the Jews take Jesus 
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the multitude, released unto them Barabbas, and deliveres 
Jesus, when he had scourged him, to be crucified. _ 
16 And the soldiers led him away within the court, whic 
is the Praetorium ; and they call together the whole bane 


away and themselves crucify him; how at berate de clare 
the real cause of their offence with him—his claim to be the So: 
of God; how the judge, the more afraid when he heard this, too 
Jesus again within and interrogated him in private i and ewe th 
long conflict between the Jewish accusers and the oman judge 
ended in triumph for the former when they tried the hesitatin 
governor with the crafty cry, ‘Thou art not Ceesar's friend’ (Joh 
xix. I-14). f4nal oe 
when he had scourged him. This particular word is fo 
in the N, T. only here and in the parallel passage in Matthe 


Roman scourging inflicted suffering so terrible that often # 
victim died under it. The scourging before crucifixion 
usually done by lictors (Joseph. Jewish War ii, xiv. 9, v. xi. 
but in our Lord’s case it was done by the soldiers. ff 
was bound to a low pillar. In the Church of the Holy Sepulchr 
a broken porphyry column, known as the Column of Flagellation, 
is shewn as the pillar to which our Lord was bound. othe 
column with similar pretensions is shewn at Rome. =} 


xv. 16-20. The Mockery of the Soldiers : cf, Matt. xxvii, 97-3 
John xix. 2, 3. This incident is omitted by aids pith 
16. the soldiers: Matthew explains that these were tht 
soldiers of ‘the governor’ (xxvii. 27). Those of H 
been mentioned by Luke (xxiii. rr). These Roman soldiers hat 
to see to the execution of the sentence. They consisted probabl} 
of a few men with a centurion, and formed part of the band ¢ 
cohort stationed in Jerusalem, no doubt in the castle of Antoni: 
(Acts xxi. 31). 
within the court: the scourging had taken , theref 
outside in front of the palace. Jesus is now zht into 
open courtyard. y : 
the Pretorium : the word is used of the tent or head quarter 
of a commander in a Roman camp. But in the Gospels and th 
Book of Acts it means the official residence of a governol 
(cf. Acts xxiii. 35). Opinion is divided, as we have said on th 
subject of the place in view here. Some hold that Herod’s palac 
was used by the Roman procurator as his official ence foi 
the time. Josephus tells us indeed that it was so used by F lor 
(Jewish War, ii. xiv. 8), Others, pointing to the fact that Here 
was himself in Jerusalem at the time, and Riper: ex the vie 
which the Gospels give of the proceedings in connexion with 
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ind they clothe him with purple, and plaiting a crown 
f thorns, they put it on him; and they began to salute 
im, Hail, King of the Jews! And they smote his head 
vith a reed, and did spit upon him, and bowing their 
snees worshipped him. And when they had mocked 
1im, they took off from him the purple, and put on 
im his garments. And they lead him out to crucify him. 


rial best accords with a position near the citadel, conclude with 
nore probability that the Pretorium was connected with the 
ortress of Antonia, 
the whole band. The word ‘band’ is of somewhat uncertain 

pplication. It may mean a maniple, which was the third of 
| cohort and consisted nominally of 200 men. But, as the ‘band’ 
‘said to have a chiliarch or ‘chief captain’ (John xviii. 12; Acts 
xi. 31), it is supposed to have the sense of cohort in the N. T. 

17. with purple: or, as Matthew gives it, ‘a scarlet robe.’ 
fesus had been stripped of his clothing when led forth to be 
courged. His under-garments had been put on again when he 
was brought back into the court. Now Pilate’s soldiers, imitating 
he mockery practised by Herod and his men when they sent 
jesus back ‘arrayed in gorgeous apparel’ (Luke xxiii. rr), put 
ipon him in place of his upper robes a red cloak, probably the 
irdinary military cloak, ‘possibly a cast-off and faded rag, but 
vith colour enough left in it to suggest the royal purple’ (Swete). 
[his they did in ridicule of his kingly pretensions. 
’ acrown of thorns: in derisive imitation of the Iaurel wreath, 
he badge of victory, worn at times by the Roman emperors in 
oken of military distinction or on festal occasions. This wreath 
vas made of twisted spikes of some sort of thorn, probably the 
tabk tree. The precise species of thorn, however, cannot be 
letermined with certainty. 
18. to salute him. Matthew notices that a reed was put into 
lis right hand (xxvii. 29), to represent a sceptre. 
19. smote his head with a reed. The mock homage offered 
uim was accompanied or followed by cruel blows and insults. 
When the soldiers had enough of outrage and brutality, they took 
ff the red cloak and clad Jesus again in his own garments. See 
lis prediction in chap. x. 33, 34. 
20. they lead him out to crucify him. The O. T. Jaw forbade 
he camp to be defiled with blood (Num. xv. 35). -Naboth was 
toned without (1 Kings xxi. 13). So was it with the Holy City. 
stephen was stoned without (Acts vii. 58), and his Lord before 
fim was taken outside the city to be crucified (cf. Heb. xiii, 12), 
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And they compel one passing by, Simon of Cyrene 
coming from the country, the father of Alexander ar 








re es eee 
It is not possible to determine with any satahae route b 
which ores was led from the judgement-hall py place 
crucifixion. Jerusalem has passed through too many changes 
enable us to trace the Lord’s course. Tradition defines it as t 
way called the lia Dolorosa running across the city from th 
fortress of Antonia to the Holy Sepulchre, But the name, if n 
the tradition itself, can scarcely be traced as far back as th 
twelfth century. } al 


cf. Matt. xxvii. 32-44 ; Luke xxiii. 26-43; John xix. 16-26, © 
21. they compel one passing by. tell 
happened ‘as they came out’ (xxvii. 32), probably just: 
the gate. The man was on his way from the country, as 
Luke both state, and the soldiers arrested him as he was passing 
and forced him to go with them. The word translated ‘com 
is better rendered ‘impress,’ as in the R. V. margin, It is a wor 
of foreign origin, used in particular of the couriers of the k 
of Persia, who were impressed into the monarch’s service. 
came to be applied to any kind of compulsory service. It i 
the word that is rendered ‘compel’ also once in the Serme 
on the Mount (Matt. v. 41). % nit 
Simon of Cyrene. The name of the person thus impresse 
by the soldiers is given by all the three Synoptists, though m 
by John. He belonged to Cyrene in North Africa, We lear 
from Josephus that a body of Jews settled there in the time ¢ 
Ptolemy I, and had a considerable position among the peopl 
(Cont. Ap. 4, Antig. xiv. vii. 2). In the N.T. there are oth 
references to this district. Dwellers in ‘the parts about’ Cyren 
were among those in Jerusalem on the great day of Penteco: 
(Acts ii. 10); Cyrenians are mentioned in connexion with th 
synagogue of the Libertines (Acts vi. 9); a Lucius of Cyrer 
is named among the prophets and teachers of the Church 
Antioch (Acts xiii. 1). { sbarre, el 
the father of Alexander and Rufus. Mark alone describ 
Simon thus by his sons. We infer from the statement that the 
became persons of some distinction in the Church. But neither 
Simon himself nor of these sons do we know anything beyc 
what we find here. Some endeavour to identify this an 
with one or other of the Alexanders mentioned in the Book 
Acts and the Pauline Epistles, the Alexander who ‘would ha 
made a defence unto the people’ at Ephesus ( xix. 33), 
one introduced along with Hymenzus (x Tim, i 20), or | 
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Rufus, to go with them, that he might bear his cross. 
And they bring him unto the place Golgotha, which 
s, being interpreted, The place of a skull. And they 


yne known as ‘the coppersmith’ (2 Tim. iv. 14). But the re- 
ations of these men to Paul make this identification extremely 
mprobable. 

that he might bear his cross. It is stated by Plutarch that 
t was the custom to make the condemned man carry his own 
sross, and ancient paintings shew it to have been the belief of the 
carly Church that Jesus bore the whole cross, It is more probable, 
lowever, that only a part of it was borne, namely the patibulum, 
he post or upright beam, to which the transverse beam was 
fixed when the cross was about to be erected. Some (e.g, 
Keim), with less probability, think the cross-beam was all that was 
ut upon our Lord’s back on the way. John mentions that Jesus 
went out, bearing the cross for himself’ (xix. 17). It appears, 
herefore, that our Lord bore the cross at least to the city gate. 
[here, outside the gate, his strength probably gave way, and 
Simon was compelled to relieve him of the painful burden. At 
his point Luke introduces the incident of the women of Jerusalem 
ewailing Jesus. 

22. the place Golgotha, which is, being interpreted, The 
jlace of a skull. Matthew gives the name without the ex- 
)lanation, writing as he does for Jewish readers. Luke says 
the place which is called The skull,’ omitting the Aramaic word 
solgotha, John is more precise, ‘the place called. The place 
of a skull, which is called in Hebrew Golgotha.’ This ‘place of 
; skull’ was rendered locus Calvariae in the Vulgate Version. We 
owe the word Calvary to the fact that the Old English versions 
followed the Vulgate in their renderings of Luke’s Gospel here. 
Wryclif, e.g. gives ‘the place of Calvarie.’ The name Golgotha 
mdicates that the place was a low, bare, skull-shaped knoll or 
mound. It seems to have been well known. The Gospels 
indicate that it was outside the city, yet near it (John xix. 20), 
yn a road leading from the country into the city (Luke xxiii. 26), 
and having a garden in it or, as we may rather suppose, by it 
John xix. 41). But its exact position cannot be determined with 
ny certainty. It can scarcely be the traditional Mount Calvary, 
which is within the city. It has been placed on the west bank of 
the Kidron north of St. Stephen’s Gate (so Dr. Thomson) ; on the 
hill north-east of Herod’s Gate (Sir C. Wilson, &c.) ; on ’the hill 
pehoot the present wall, north-east of the Damascus Gate; on 

e ‘Skull Hill’ or ‘ Grotto Hill,’ near the Damascus Gate, above 

€ grotto of Jeremiah, and elsewhere, But there is no general 
agreement on the subject. 
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offered him wine mingled with myrrh: but he rece’ 
24 it not. And they crucify him, and part his garme 
among them, casting lots upon them, what each shou d 
as take. And it was the third hour, and they crucified 
26 him. And the superscription of his accusation was 





23. offered him wine mingled with myrrh. Matthew 
describes it as wine ‘mingled with gall” (xxvii. 34). Both 
stupefying potions. It was customary to offer such drugged win 
to those about to undergo crucifixion, in order to make the’ 
less sensible of pain. Jesus tasted this drink (Matt. xxvii. 34); 
but refused it. ee ee ; 

24. part his garments. The clothing of the condemned 
the perquisite of the soldiers on duty at executions. ven : 

casting lots. Probably they had dice with them for their 
amusement : these would serve the purpose. _ Pyt-pivted in 
eye-witness of the scene, makes a distinction here.” e sp 
of the ‘garments,’ as distinguished from the ‘coat,” as be 
divided into four parts, one for each man im the quaternion o 
soldiers. This they might do by loosening the seams. But th 
‘coat’ or ‘tunic,’ which was woven of one piece, was not divided 
but assigned in whole to one by lot. John adds that in thi 
way the words of Ps. xxii, 18 were fulfilled (xix. 23, a.4 > 

25. it was the third hour. Mark alone Gagelnory irre ai 
note of time. John, on the other hand, says it was * he 

sixth hour’ when Pilate brought Jesus out and took his sea 
for judgement (xix. 14), Various explanations of this apparen’ 
discrepancy have been given. Of these the most probableNs the 
supposition that Mark and John here follow different modes ¢ 
reckoning time, the latter having the Roman division of tim 
in view, which would make the ‘sixth hour’ about six am 
Dr. Edersheim is of opinion that Jesus was brought forth t 
Pilate at the sixth hour of the Roman calculation, and that he 
was led out to crucifixion at the third hour according to th 
Jewish reckoning, which would be the ninth of the Roman c 
Western reckoning (Temple Service, p. 174). But the quest 
remains an unsettled one. In any case, however, if sh 
remembered that the ancients did not observe those x 
divisions of time to which we are accustomed, a that of " 
statements in view Mark's is the more definite, while John’ 
is the more general. ; , 

26. the superscription of his accusation. — gh ing 
to have the cause of condemnation inscribed on nic 
was fastened to the prisoner or borne before him as he was 
execution. This was afterwards fastened to the itself, al 
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‘written over, THE KING OF THE JEws. And with him 27 
they crucify two robbers; one on his right hand, and 
one on his left. And they that passed by railed on him, 29 
‘wagging their heads, and saying, Ha! thou that destroyest 
the temple, and buildest it in three days, save thyself, 30 
and come down from the cross. In like manner also 31 
the chief priests mocking 47m among themselves with 
the scribes said, He saved others; himself he cannot 
save. Let the Christ, the King of Israel, now come 32 


the sufferer’s head. There were several kinds of crosses—the 
St. Andrew’s cross in the shape of the letter X; “St. Anthony’s. 
cross, also known as the Egyptian or the Greek cross, with the 
form T ; and the Latin cross, which was of this shape++: The 
mention of the superscription as ‘ written over,’ ‘over him ‘as Luke; 
gives it, put ‘on the cross’ as John expresses it, points to the 
third as the kind of cross to which our Lord was nailed. The 
terms of the superscription are given with certain variations in 
the Gospels, but in each the significant words ‘the King of the 
Jews,’ which indicated the real cause of offence, are found. From 
John (xix. 20) we learn that the title was written not only in the 
official Latin, but also in Hebrew and Greek. i 

27. two robbers: or, according to Luke, ‘malefactors.’ Not 

‘thieves,’ but perhaps members of the insurgent band of Barabbas, 
desperate, fanatical patriots, who might be heroes in the eyes of 
‘the Jewish mob. 

28. The A.V. introduces here the verse ‘And the scripture 
was fulfilled, which saith, And he was numbered with the 
‘transgressors.’ - The documentary evidence in support of it 
however is doubtful. The quotation from Isa. liii. 12 is given 
by Luke at an earlier stage (xxii. 37). 

29. Ha! The exclamation here is one of derision or ironical 

amazement. This is its only occurrence in the N. T. 

\ thou that destroyest the temple. The accusation of th 
‘two witnesses before Caiaphas (Matt. xxvi. 61; Mark xiv. 58). 
It had been made matter of common talk: 

_ 81. the chief priests : even these dignitaries could not restrain 

themselves. They too joined in the mockery, not with the crowd 
‘indeed, but passing their jeers from mouth to mouth among them- 
‘selves, the scribes and elders uniting with them (Matt. xxvii. 41). 
‘The taunt in which they indulge, ‘He saved others; himself he 
‘cannot save’ (or, ‘can he not save himself?*), appears to be an 
echo of Psalm xxii. 8. 
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down from the cross, that we may see and believe. An 
they that were crucified with him reproached him, 

And when the sixth hour was come, there was darkne 
34 over the whole land until the ninth hour. And at th 
ninth hour Jesus cried with a loud voice, Eloi, Eloi, lama 


32. they that were crucified with him: so also’ Matthew, 


Luke refers only to one of the malefactors as railing on Jesus, 
and adds the rebuke administered to him by his fellow crimina 
his petition to Jesus, and the answer it received (xxiii. 39-43). 
From Luke we learn also that the soldiers joined with others h 
the common, savage derision (xxiii. 36). 


xv. 93-41. The Last Hours and the Events attendant on 
Death: cf. Matt. xxvii. 45-56; Luke xxiii. 44-495 deta: 
28- ' 

ss. the sixth hour: so also Matthew. Luke gives it lene 

precisely ‘about the sixth hour.’ 

there was darkness: Luke explains that it was due to ‘the 
sun’s light failing’ (xxiii. 45). ‘ } 


or as the result of an saan eclipse. An eclipse at the 
Paschal full moon is an impossibility. ‘It must be und 
according to the Gospel narratives, to have been a gloom antof. the 
ordinary course of nature, in which all that np the 
last three hours of the Saviour’s Passion was shrouded from ew. 
How far this darkness extended i is not certain. The phrase ‘ 
all the land’ may also mean ‘over all the earth.’ It is not easy 
to say, therefore, whether the statement means that the eglc 
covered all the land of Judea or extended over the earth. It 
is most natural to take the more limited application, But on 
the other hand the phrase, though an indefinite one, is ysually 
employed ina wider sense (Gen. i. 26, xi. 9; Ps. 8; Luke 
xxi, 35; Rev. xiii. 3), and it may be said that the idea ofa 
cosmic portent suits the tone of the narrative better persica of 
a local gloom. 

34. at the ninth hour: that is, the hour for the 
sacrifice ; cf. Acts iii. 1. 

Jesus cried with a loud voice: the cry was father a sh 
the strong note of a conqueror, than the feeble voice of 
exhausted. . The strength or loudness of the voice of the dyi 
Jesus is noticed also by Luke in the case of oe final utter: 
from the cross (xxiii, 46). ‘ 

Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani? The cry is. pian by N 
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sabachthani? which is, being interpreted, My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me? And some of them 
that stood by, when they heard it, said, Behold, he calleth 
Elijah. And one ran, and filling a sponge full of vinegar, 





in the vernacular, with a translation for the benefit of his Gentile 
readers. At this crisis in his sufferings, when mental agony is 
more than all his physical pain, Jesus expresses his sense of 
anguish in the words of the sufferer in one of the great Messianic 
psalms (Ps. xxii. 1). It cannot be explained simply as the recoil of 
nature from the pangs of dissolution, or as the bitter feeling of being 
abandoned by men. It is the cry of one who has lost for the time 
the sense of fellowship with God—the cry of conscious innocence 
struggling with this unexampled experience, in utter darkness 
clinging to faith and trusting itself to God, but unable to say 
_ Father, bereft for a season of the gladness of realized fellowship. 
It is the note of an experience too deep for us to fathom, and 
possible only to one standing in a relation different from ours to 
man and his sin, and to God and His grace. This is the only cry 
from the cross that is recorded either by Matthew or by Mark. 
That there were other six we learn from Luke and John. The 
most probable order in which these cries occurred is this :— 
(1) The prayer for the forgiveness of his enemies (Luke xxiii. 34). 
(2) The promise to the penitent robber (Luke xxiii. 43). (3) The 
charge to Mary and to John (John xix. 26, 27). These three 
before the darkness. Then during the darkness: (4) this cry of 
desertion (Matt. xxvii. 46; Mark xv. 34). And after the darkness 
these three: (5) the exclamation ‘I thirst’ (John xix. 28). 
(6) The declaration ‘It is finished’ (John xix. go). (7) The 
final commendation of his spirit to God (Luke xxiii. 46). 

35. Behold, he calleth Elijah. Not an innocent misunder- 
standing, surely, of his cry, but a fresh insult, a poor, unfeeling 
attempt at banter, taking advantage of the similarity in Hebrew 
or Aramaic between the word for God and the name of the 
‘prophet. The point of the cruel witticism lay in the connexion 
which Elijah had with the Messiah in popular belief. 

36. filling a sponge full of vinegar. From Luke we see that 
a similar drink had been offered earlier by the soldiers in mockery, 
and had been refused by Jesus (xxiii. 36). Now one of those 
standing by runs to give him something to relieve his thirst. 
Deadly thirst added to the awful pangs of crucifixion. The drink 
offered at this point was ‘vinegar,’ that is to say, the sour 
wine drunk by the common soldier and the labourer in the field 
(Ruth ii. 14). John tells us that a vessel of this was ‘set there,’ 
‘whether for the soldiers’ use or expressly for the relief of the 
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38 And the veil of the temple was rent in twain from the 
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put it on a reed, and gave him to drink, saying, 
be ; let us see whether Elijah cometh to take him dow 





im down, 
37 And Jesus uttered a loud voice, and gave up the ghost. 


39 top to the bottom. And when the centurion, which 





sufferers. It is said that not unfrequently a drink of this kind was 
kept at hand for the purpose. On this occasion a 5 was 
dipped in the wine, and put upon a reed, a stalk of hyssop to 
wit, and ‘brought to his mouth’ (John xix. 29). 5 
was a wall-plant, perhaps the same as the caper, which was 
in certain ritual observances (Lev. xiv. 4ff.; Num. xix, 
see also the references to it in Ps. li. 7; Heb. x. 19ff.). 
Let be; let us see whether Elijah cometh to h 
down. According to Matthew it is those standing by, ‘ 
who said this. According to Mark it is the man who ran w 
the sponge, and on his lips the ‘let be,’ which > 
as uttered by the others, might mean, ‘let me have my way wi 
this.’ John says ‘they put a sponge,’ as if the act was not that 
one but of several. The divergences in the accounts y reflect 
the confusion and excitement caused by the ery in pba ec: 
It is possible that while one spoke and acted in compassion, the 
others spoke and acted to the end in derision. eh 
37. uttered a loud voice, All the Synoptists notice the loud 
cry uttered by Jesus when dying. The voice in view here is no 
doubt the cry, ‘Father, into thy hands 1 commend my spirit,” as 
preserved by Luke (xxiii. 46). ; aAty 
gave up the ghost. ‘ Yiclded up his spirit’ (Matt.), ‘bowed 
his head, and gave up his spirit’ (John); higjege oe ong 
with ‘the loud voice,’ to a death which was a voluntary laying 
down of life, - 
38. the veil of the temple. The temple had two veils c 
curtains, one before the Holy Place, and another before the He 
of Holies. The writer of the Epistle to the H speaking 
of the tabernacle, mentions ‘the second veil * (ix. 3). The 
intended here is no doubt the one before the Holy of Holies, whic 
was made ‘ of blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine twined line 
and adorned with figures of cherubim (Exod. xxvi. gt; Lev. xx 
23), The rending of the veil is reported by all three Synoptist 
For the figurative application of the ‘veil’ see Heb, vi. 19; for 
mystical sense of the vent veil see Heb, ix. 20, coré 
the quaking of the earth, the rending of the tombs, and the 
of many saints (xxvii. 51, 52). és 
39. the centurion. Tradition gives him the name Le 
He was the officer in charge of the quaternion of 


, a 


: 


—- 
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stood by over against him, saw that he so gave up the 
ghost, he said, Truly this man was the Son of God. 


And there were also women beholding from afar: among 40 


whom weve both Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother 





Probably he came from Czesarea, where also the devout ‘ centurion 
of the band called the Italian band’ was posted (Acts x. 1). 

that he so gave up the ghost. The A.V. reads that ‘he so 
cried out, and gave up the ghost’; but on inadequate documentary 
evidence. The way in which Jesus died was something entirely 
foreign to all the experience this soldier had had of similar deaths. 
It made so great an impression upon him that he confessed this 
sufferer to be no ordinary Jew, but ‘a righteous man’ (Luke), 
“the Son of God’ or ‘a Son of God’ (Matthew and Mark). This 
confession may not mean the distinct acknowledgement of Jesus 
aS the Messiah; but it expresses the centurion’s sense of something 
out of the ordinary course, something supernatural in the sufferer 
whose death he had witnessed. The title ‘Son of God’ may have 
been taken by the soldier from the report of the accusation laid 
against Jesus (Matt. xxvii. 40). Matthew notices that ‘they that 
were with him watching Jesus’ joined in the confession that this 
was ‘the Son of God,’ and adds that this acknowledgement was 
made under the influence of the fear excited by the ‘ earthquake 
and the things that were done’ (xxvii. 54). 

40. also women. According to Matthew, ‘many women.’ 
These were the faithful women from Galilee. Apart from the 
jeering mob, at some distance from the cross, they gazed upon 
the Sufferer and the scene with deeper feelings by far even than 
the centurion. Three are mentioned by name in the first two - 
Gospels. 

Mary Magdalene: so called doubtless from the place to 
which she belonged, probably the Magdala, now el-Medel, on the 
western side of the Sea of Galilee and at the southern end of the 
district of Gennesaret. She had been delivered from seven demons, 


and had becomea follower of the Healer, ministering to him of her 


substance (Luke ‘viii. 2, 3; cf. Mark xvi.9). She is introduced 
here for the first time by Mark. 

Mary the mother of James the less (or, the little) and of 
Joses. Matthew and Mark both speak of this Mary as the 
mother of James and Joses. John speaks of her as ‘the wife of 
Clopas’ (xix. 25), Many take Clopas to be the same as Alphaus, 
and so make this Mary the mother of the Apostle James, the 


second James in the lists of the Twelve. But the identification 


of Clopas with Alpheus is doubtful. In ancient Church history 
mention is made of a Clopas; who was the brother of Joseph, the 
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41 of James the less and of Joses, and Salome; who in . 


42 


he was in Galilee, followed him, and ministered unto 
him ; and many other women which came up with him 
unto Jerusalem. lf ; 








— 
Virgin Mary’s spouse, and father of the Symeon who was president 
of the mother church of Jerusalem after the death of James the 
Just (Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. iii. 11, 22, 32, iv. 22)) The term 


And when even was now come, because it was the 


; 
‘ 


DoW : 


applied to the James noticed here, ‘the less’ or ‘the little,’ is 
taken by some to mean ‘the younger,’ But usually it expresses 


the idea of stature, not of age. It is used e g. to express the fact 

that Zacchzeus was ‘little of stature’ (Luke xix. 3). sd barely 
aud Salome. The name Salome was borne by several mem- 

bers of the Herodian house. In this connexion it is given only by 


Mark, and by him it is left unexplained, probably as ‘a name | 
well known in the circle of the friends of Jesus and not by | 


any other woman in that circle. Matthew deseribes the 


person 
here in view, not by her name, but as ‘the mother of the sons of 
Zebedee’ (xxvii. 56). In the Fourth Gospel the women standing - 


by the cross of Jesus are described as ‘his mother, and his mother’s 
sister, Mary the wife of Clopas, and Mary Magdalene’ (John xix. 
25)- This leaves it uncertain whether ‘his mother’s sister’ and 


‘Mary the wife of Clopas’ are two distinct persons or one and the — 


same individual. On the whole the probability is that the Mary 
‘of James the less’ and the Mary ‘ of Clopas’ are to be understood 


as the same person, and that the woman so designated was the ~ 


Virgin Mary’s sister. adler 
41. many other women. Looking on the cross were not only 


these faithful Galilean women who had been constant in their loving 
also — 


attendance upon Jesus, and are mentioned here by 1 rt 
a band of others of less note who had followed him on his last 


journey to Jerusalem. Of the former band Luke in his earlier | 


narrative mentions other two by name—‘ Joanna the wife of 
Chuza, Herod’s steward, and Susanna’ (viii, a; cf xxiv, 10). 
With this group of women Luke mentions also ‘all his acquain- 
tance’ (xxiii. 49). : 


xv. 42-47. The Burial of Jesus: cf. Matt. xxvii. 57-61 ; Luke 
Xxili. 50-55; John xix. 38-42. 
42. even was now come: that is, the first or early evening, 
the time immediately before the end of the Jewish day; ch Deut. 
xxi. 22 ff. 8 081 
because it was the Preparation: that is, the preparation 
for the sabbath. It was the eve of the sabbath. “ The word 


‘ Preparation’ had become a technical term, used of Friday, 


| 
| 
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Preparation, that is, the day’ before the sabbath, there 43 
came Joseph of Arimathzea, a councillor of honourable 
estate, who also himself was looking for the kingdom of 
God; and he boldly went in unto Pilate, and asked for 





that is, the day before the sabbath. Matthew, writing for 
Jews, gives the term ‘the Preparation’ without note or comment, 
Mark, having non-Jewish readers in view, gives the meaning of 
the technical term, The mention of the Préparation is introduced 
in explanation of the action of Joseph. The Fourth Gospel states 
that the Jews had already taken action with a view to having the 
body removed before the sabbath entered (John xix. 31). 
_ 43. there came Joseph of Arimatheza. Ancient Christian 
writers identified this Arimathza with the Ramathaim-Zophim in 
_ the hill-country of Ephraim to which Elkanah belonged (x Sam, 
i, I); which again is identified by some with ev-Ram, a place some 
miles to the north of Jerusalem, though Eusebius, the Church 
_ historian, placed it near Lydda. Others identify it with Rama in 
Benjamin (Matt. ii. 18), 
4 councillor of honourable estate. A member of the San- 
_ hedrin, that is to say, and one of high position in the body, or, as 
the: word may also mean, a dignified councillor, a man of noble 
bearing; Matthew speaks of him as ‘a rich man’ (xxvii. 57). The 
Gospels tell us further that he was a disciple of Jesus (Matt. 
XXvil. 57), a secret disciple (John xix. 38), and that he was ‘a 
good man and a righteous’ who had not consented to the ‘counsel 
and deed’ of the Jewish court in condemning Jesus (Luke xxiii. 50). 
looking for the kingdom of God:) so’also in Luke, He 
belonged to the class of devout, believing, expectant’ Jews repre- 
sented also by Simeon (Luke ii. 25), of whom there were not a 
few in Jerusalem itself (Luke ii.,38). 
boldly went in unto Pilate: the impression produced by the 
death of Jesus made the secret disciple, who feared the Jews, 
courageous enough to face Pilate and ask a favour of him. It 
made him rise superior also to the risks of ceremonial separation. 
To take part in a burial meant defilement for sevem days, and in- 
_ ability to take part in the Passover feast (Num, xix. 11; Hag. 
ii, 13; see Geikie, at sup, ii. 576). 
asked for the body of Jesus. It was the Roman custom to 
leave the bodies of the executed hanging for a length of time ex- 
_ posed to sun and rain and the attacks of beasts and birds of prey. 
In the more merciful Jewish law it-was expressly ordered that 
the body of one hung upon the tree should not be left exposed all 
night, but should be taken down and buried on the day of suspen- 
sion (Deut, xxi..23), 
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44 the body of Jesus. And Pilate marvelled were 
already dead: and calling unto him the centurion, h 
45 asked him whether he had been any whilé dead. © / 
when he learned it of the centurion, he granted th 
46 corpse to Joseph. And he bought a linen cloth, and 
taking him down, wound him in the linen cloth, and 
laid him in a tomb which had been hewn out of a rock. 
and he rolled a stone against the door of the tomb. 


44. Pilate marvelled if he were already eae the 
crucified died a lingering death, their sufferings from a day 
igheg 


and a half to three days. From John we learn rat 


the robbers crucified with Jesus were broken at the 
Jews, in order to hasten death before the sabbath r hat 
Jesus was found to be dead already (xix. 31-33). The Procurator 
was so surprised at the intimation of the y demise that he 
felt it necessary to make sure of the fact by inquiring of the cen- 
turion in charge. eG t 
45. granted the corpse to Joseph: the word rendé 
‘granted’ conveys the idea of liberality in giving. It is used 
once again in the N.T., in 2 Pet. i. 3. In this case at least Pilate 
asked neither bribe nor price, but gave freely, imy may 
by the petitioner’s character and standing, or some know- 
ledge of him. ee 
46. wound him in the linen cloth. ed body 
down from the cross, in which task he would have ass 
ance, he wound it carefully in a piece of fine linen, ‘a dean lin 
cloth,’ says’ Matthew (xxvii. 59), that is, linen yet fresh an 
used. John adds that Nicodemus, Joseph’s fellow councillor, a! 
came, bringing with him ‘a mixture of myrrh and aloes, aba 
hundred pound weight’ (xix. 39). Nicodemus, th probabl 
assisted Joseph in the removal of the body from the a 
the two councillors placed the spices in the folds of the linen 
cloth, and binding it with strips of cloth made it ready ccordin; 4 
to the Jewish custom for burial (John xix. 40) m 
laid him in a tomb which had been hewn out of a rock. 
Sepulchral chambers of this kind are found in numbers on th <! 
south, west, and north-west of Jerusalem. This tomb had been 
constructed by Joseph for his own burial (Matt. xxvii. 60) ; it 
was new and had never been used (Matt. xxvii. 60; Luke xxiii, 
53; Johm xix. 41); and it was situated in a garden near here 
Jesus had been crucified (John xix. 41). Pe. 5 pares , 
he rolled a stone: it was usual to close the tomb in 
way; cf. John xi. 38 Matthew tells us that the stone was 
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And Mary Magdalene and Mary the mother of Joses 47 
beheld where he was laid. 

And when the sabbath was past, Mary Magdalene, 16 
and Mary the mother of James, and Salome, bought . 
spices, that they might come and anoint him. And 2 
very early on the first day of the week, they come to 








at the request of the Jews and had a guard set over it (xxvii. 
64-66). 

47. And Mary Magdalene and Mary the mother of Joses. 
Luke speaks generally of ‘the women, which had come with him 
out of Galilee’ as following (xxiii. 55). They sat ‘over against 
the sepulchre,’ as Matthew notices (xxvii. 6r). Thus they were 
ina position to see what took place. They ‘beheld, the tomb,’ 
observing ‘where he was laid’ (Mark), and ‘ how his body was 
laid’ (Luke). Knowing where they could find the sacred body 
when the sabbath was past, they went their way, but only to 
return with the spices and ointments needed for the performance 
of the last sad rites (Luke xxiii. 56). 


xvi, 1-8. The Women and the Empty Tomb: cf. Matt. xxviii 
1-8 ; Luke xxiv. 1-10; also John xx. 1-18. 

1. And when the Sabbath was past. That is, after sunset on 
the Saturday. According to Jewish reckoning it was now’ the 
third day after the crucifixion, Friday night, Saturday, and Satur- 
day night making three days. 

bought spices. Luke writes as if the holy women had 
prepared the spices and ointments before the sabbath (xxiii, 56). 
The women are those previously mentioned as looking on the 
cross ‘from afar’ ; of whom two are also said to have ‘beheld’ 
where Jesus ‘ was laid.’ They had probably observed what was 
done by Joseph and Nicodemus in preparing the sacred body for 
burial. They may have seen also that that had been hastily done 
as the sabbath was so near (Luke xxiii. 54). They procure what 
was necessary to complete the work—the aromatic herbs and the 
ointments with which to embalm the sacred body. Compare the 
account of the burying of King Asa (2 Chron. xvi. 14). 

as) very early on the first day of the week. The four Ewangel: 
ists agree in the care with which they note the time. Their terms 
are remarkably independent ; but, while they differ, they all indi- 
cate substantially the same part of the day. Matthew gives, ‘as 
it began to dawn toward the first day of the week’ ;' Mark, ‘ very 
early on the first day of the week . . . when the sun was risen” ; 
Luke, ‘on the first day of the week, at early dawn”; John, ‘on 
the first day of the week . . . while it was yet dark.’ These 
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3 the tomb when the sun was risen. Aind they were sayin| 
among themselves, Who shall roll us away the stone fro 
4 the door of the tomb? and looking up, they see Sooke 


5 stone is rolled back: for it was exceeding great. ~ 


various terms mean that the Saturday night was as Ou 
and the first streaks of dawn were rising on the 

when the sun was risen. This statement is tho 
be inconsistent with John’s words ‘ while it was yet dark. 
Mark himself gives also the note of time ‘ very early on the fi 
day of the week.’ His own two statements, made r 
same sentence, would thus have to be “as ¢ 
the terms in either Gospel are pressed too far, ed, 
is used of the fourth watch, that is, from g to 6 a.m, é 
‘very early’ might point, therefore, to the be: 
of time. Mark’s first note of time consequen 
to be of a general kind. Others take it to express, es 
the women set out, while the second note, * 
risen,’ gives the time when they came to the se 
probable that ‘Mark speaks of the sunrise, not as 
above the horizon, but as bringing in the day, the iMumin aoe 
ing its coming.’ ’So it is understood, e. g., by” Freres also 
notices that at the season of year in question ‘the sun rose about 
half-past five, and it began to be light enough to discern 
least half an hour earlier’ ( The Life of our ‘pp. 598, 599). 

3. Who shall roll us away the stone? romance 
have known of the visit of the Jewish enthoritins ‘taut Betas 
the sealing of the stone and the setting of the watch (Magtesat 
62-66). But they knew the way in which it was custor 
secure rock-hewn sepulchres, and they probably had seen the st stc 
put in its place by Joseph. To remove it was far beyond 
strength, and they talked of this difficulty one comenenentons j 
way. ed. eau 
4. looking up. A graphic touch, true to the life. “They 

now approaching the rock or mound out of which the tomb h 
been cut, and with such perplexities in their minds: ri 
naturally, look up to see how matters stood. itr 

rolled back. The word means probably that it eae ifs 
pret right away, but rolled back so as to leave the opening pe 
(Swete). 

for it was exceeding great. This is added in order 
explain how they were able to see the stone at some distan 
even though it was not quite light yet, and to discern that it 
not in the expected position. Mark says nothing of the earthquake 
or of the rolling away of the stone by ‘an anigel ah the’ d, 
which Matthew records (xxviii. 2). ig a Fee 
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tering into the tomb, they saw a young man sitting 
yn the right side, arrayed in a white robe; and they 
vere amazed. And he saith unto them, Be not amazed : 6 
fe seek Jesus, the Nazarene, which hath been crucified: 
le is risen; he is not here: behold, the place where 


5: entering into the tomb. This is not noticed by Matthew. 
ohn reports Mary Magdalene as at the sepulchre alone, and gives 
mother train of circumstances (xx. 1-10). Luke agrees with 
Mark in stating that the women entered the tomb, and adds that 
they found not the body of the Lord Jesus » (xxiv: 3). 
they saw a young man sitting on the right side. The 

young man’ is described as ‘an angel’ by Matthew. Luke, 
gain, represents the women as ‘affrighted’ by the sight of ‘two 
nen’ who stood by them. The angel that appeared to Manoah’s 
vife is described by Josephus as like ‘a young man, noble and 
reat.’ See also the analogous case in 2 Macc. ili. 26, 33. 

in a white robe. A long robe orstole. So Matthew says of 
he angel that ‘ his appearance was as lightning, and his raiment 
vhite as snow’ (xxviii. 3); and Luke describes the two men 
s ‘in dazzling apparel’ (xxiv. 4). 

amazed. The strong word which was used also in ix. 15, xiv. 
3. Fear was the impression naturally made by the sight. 
fatthew speaks of the watchers as quaking and becoming ‘as 
lead men’; Luke describes the women as ‘affrighted’ and 
owing down ‘their faces to the earth.’ 

6. he is risen; he is not here. So, too, in effect Matthew. 
uke reports that the angel addressed to the women the question, 

hy seek ye the living among the dead?’ and reminded them 
f the Lord’s words in Galilee about his death and resurrection 
Xxiv. 6, 7). The Resurrection is stated as a fact accomplished. 
t had taken place when there was no eye to see it. 
"| behold, the place where they laid him! Soin Matthew, 
Come, see the place where the Lord lay.’.. He would have them 
atisfy themselves as to the fact by looking at the place themselves. 
‘hough there had been no human witness of the Lord’s rising 
rom the dead, there were evidences all around. The place was 
mpty ; the body was gone; Peter and John found it so, some- 
vhat later (John xx. 3-10) ; and there was no disorder, no sign 
f violent, disturbing removal. The Third Gospel tells us how, 
yhen Peter stooped and looked into the tomb, he saw ‘the linen 
loths by themselves’ (xxiv. 12). The Fourth Gospel states in like 
janner that Peter saw ‘ the linen cloths lying’ when he looked in, 
nd that, when he ventured within the tomb, he beheld not only 
the linen cloths lying,’ but ‘ the napkin, that was upon his head, 
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7 they laid him! But go, tell his disciples and Peter, # 
goeth before you into Galilee: there shall De 


8 as he said unto you. And they went out, and fled fro 
the tomb; for trembling and astonishment had c 
upon them : and they said nothing to any one; for t the 
were afraid. 


not lying with the linen cloths, but rolled up inn eel 
(xx. ‘4 7)—a remarkable statement, from which an ioonaa 
ment has been drawn in support of the reality of the Resur 
7. But go, tell his disciples. They had a daty to discharge- 
one that demanded immediate attention, as Matthew's ‘go quick) 
indicates (xxviii. 7), and made it impossible for them to li 
the wonder and rapture of the occasion, They had a message | 
carry, all important to the disciples tet pec: 
to one of their number. 
and Peter. The special grace meant for Peter, and of si 
significance to the man broken by the double shock of his o 
denials and penitence, and the death of his Labia ntic 
only by Mark. The strong, restored, thankful aposth 
forget that grace, and may have spoken of it often to bis. iz 
preter, Mark. 
He goeth before you into Galilee. The disciples, if 
had understood the Master’s former words (Matt. xxvi. 32; | 
xiv. 28), would not have tarried in Jerusalem, but would have g 
forward to Galilee, strong in the hope of meeting him so 
in the agitation of these latter days they had forgotte d 
and the message sent by the women was intended ‘only |! 
give them testimony of the Resurrection, but in 
remind them of what he had said, and to set them on 
to the appointed place of meeting, 'where he was to precede t 
For the force of the word ‘ goeth before you” see om % 32 
8. went out, and fled from the tomb. This: wanatbe 8 
effect of the intimation, and it is true to-nature, 
trembling and astonishment had come ag ; 
‘Trembling’—a word used in the Gospels only this b 
four times by Paul (1 Cor. ii. 3; 2 Cor. vii. 153° arg vi 
Phil. ii. 12). ‘Astonishment,’ d#. ‘ecstasy,’ the word used 
v. 42, as also in Luke v. 26; Acts iii, zo. It means a 
(Acts x. 10, xxii. 17), but also amasement or awe, a condi 
in which one loses control of himself, We see from 
that this first impression of terror and mental confusion 
place by-and-by to other feelings, so that the women’s fear 
tempered by joy, and they ran ‘to — his disciples ~ 


(xxviii. 8). thenfol, aonil a 
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Now when he was risen early on the first day of the 9 
week, he appeared first to Mary Magdalene, from whom 
he had cast out seven devils. She went and told them 1o 
that had been with him, as they mourned and wept. 


APPENDIX. 


' At verse 9 the regular course of the narrative appears to be 
broken, and.a paragraph is introduced which gives a description 
of Mary that seems hardly in place in the case of one who has 
been named only a few verses before. It is very generally held, 
therefore, that the whole section from the ninth verse to the end 
did not belong to the original form of Mark’s Gospel, but was 
appended to it, whether taken from some other primitive document 
or written by the Evangelist himself or one of his company. To 
this conclusion we are led by a variety of considerations—the 
state of the historical testimony in ancient manuscripts, versions, 
and Patristic writings; the number of words and phrases in 
which the vocabulary and style of this part differ from those of 
the body of the Gospel; and the nature of the contents. It is, 
however, a narrative of most ancient date and great historical 
weight, added to the Gospel very soon after the original draft was 
composed. See more at length above in the Jutroduction. 


RVi. 9-11. Appearance of the Risen Lord to Mary: cf. John 
Kx. 11-18, é 

§. he appeared. The word by which the appearance of the 
Risen Christ is expressed here is one which is also used of 
the appearance of God to Balaam (Num. xxiii. 4), and of the 
appearance of Elijah (Luke ix. 8). In Luke (xxiv. 34) and in Paul 
‘I Cor. xv. 5, &c.) the word used is one meaning ‘ was seen.’ 
first to Mary Magdaiene. Mark alone mentions distinctly 
that the first person to whom Jesus shewed himself was Mary. 
But it is implied in John’s narrative (xx..1, &c.). On discovering 
that the’ sepulchre was empty she ran with the tidings to Peter, 
and after that she seems to have returned to the tomb and to have 
iad the manifestation of her Risen Lord which is told briefly here, 
und with rich and touching circumstantiality by John. 
_ from ‘whom he had cast out seven devils (or, ‘demons’). 
This deliverance is noticed also by Luke at an earlier stage in his 
1arrative (viii. 2). Her love was supreme, and it had this supreme 
‘eward. 

10. told them that had been with him. This phrase, those 
with him,’ has sometimes a more technical sense and sometimes 
| wider application. It is used of the Apostles in particular (e: g 
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rr And they, when they heard that he was alive, and 
been seen of her, disbelieved. + ig ear 
12 And after these things he was manifested in anoth 


: Trtgo? (led tee! td 
Mark iii. 14; John xvii. 12; Acts iv. 13); butalso of the disc’ 
or followers of Jesus generally. Mary found them still 
sorrow and without hope. ai 
11. they heard that he was alive. Mary was able to re 
plainly not only that Jesus lived, but that he had been See 
herself. She was certain it was no vision or apparition’ thats 
had looked upon, but the Lord himself, whom she had hailed 3 
Rabboni, and from whom she had received a re fe 
brethren (John xx. 16, 17). The word for ‘seen” here ocei 
nowhere in the body of Mark’s Gospel, though it is found 
(here and in verse 14) in this Appendix, It is an expressive w 
used repeatedly in a profound, solemn sense by John (e.g. ‘oh 
i. 14, 32; 1 Johni. 1, iv. 12, 14). ae care 
they ...disbelieved. So Luke reports that the things told tt 
Apostles by the women ‘appeared in their sight as idle talk; at 
they disbelieved them’ (xxiv. 11). A distinction is drawn betwee 
‘disbelief? and the positive ‘ unbelief’ into which it may pass (¢ 
Heb. iii. 12, 18, &c., iv. rr). Sunk in their sorrow as they wer 
the disciples could not take in the fact to which Mary bore st 
strong and convinced testimony. It seemed incredible to the 
a thing too good to be true. ‘ 


xvi. 12, 13. Appearance of the Risen Lord to two of the dise 
cf. Luke xxiv. 13-32. seq’ oa 
12. after these things he was manifested. This earanc 
took place, says Mark, ‘after these things.’ But how long after 
does not explain. The incident appears to be the Same, howe 


x 


as that which Luke records at length in his Jast chapter, and 


7 


J 4 





, 


Je 










him we learn that it took place on ‘that very day,’ that is, on th 
same day as the former manifestation. The word used here fi 
‘manifested’ is used of the appearances of the Risen Lord on 
again by Mark (verse 14), thrice by John (xxi. 1, 14). It is als 
used of the manifestation of Christ at the Second Advent (C: 
iii. 4), and of the manifestation of men at the Last Judgeme 
(2 Cor. v. 10). oo 

in another form. There had been a change in the 
appearance. To Mary he seemed like a gardener (John xx. 15 
to these disciples he looked like a wayfarer. He was altered 
that he was not recognized at first (Luke xxiv. 16) ; this wast 
manner of his appearances in his Risen condition. He  f 
same and yet not the same; speaking, having the voice that 
familiar to the disciples, eating with them, talking with them, ¢ 
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form unto two of them, as they walked, on their way 
into the country. And they went away and told it unto 
the rest: neither believed they them. 

And afterward he was manifested unto the eleven 


yet going and coming in ways they knew not, moving and acting 
according to laws strange to our experience, appearing only from 
time to time (Acts i. 3), and shewing himself not to all, but only 
to chosen witnesses. ‘So far as we know none could see him 
in this new condition of being but those to whom he was 
pleased to manifest himself? (Andrews, The Life of our Lord, 

- 590). 

é unto two of them. From Luke (xxiv. 18) we learn that the 
name of one of them was Cleopas. 

as they walked, on their way into the country. They were 
soing to ‘a village named Emmaus,’ as Luke tells us (xxiv. 13), 
‘which was threescore furlongs,’ or about seven English miles, 
from Jerusalem. In ancient times this village was identified with 
an Emmaus, afterwards called Nicopolis (1 Mace. iii. 40), and 
known now as Ammas. But that place was away near the plain 
of Philistia, some twenty-two miles or so from Jerusalem. More 
recently it has been identified with e/-Kubeibeh, a small village 
about nine miles north-west of Jerusalem, or with Kulonieh on 
he west of the city, or with e/-Khamasa on the south-west. The 
ite remains uncertain, 

13. told it unto the rest. They recognized their Lord in the 
reaking of the bread, and when he vanished out of their sight 
hey hastened to their brethren in Jerusalem with the tidings 
Luke xxiv. 30-35). 7 

' neither believed they them. It appears from Luke’s 
jarrative that the Lord had already shewn himself to Peter, and 
hat the Apostles were able to report the fact to the two when 
hey came with their glad news. Yet the two were as little 
yelieved as was Mary. The slowness of the disciples to credit 
he report may have been due to their inability to understand this 
strange, new kind of life and action implied in the Lord’s shewing 
jimself now here and now there, now in one form and then 
n another. 


xvi. 14-18. Appearance of the Risen Lord to the Eleven: cf. 

Matt. xxviii. 16-20; Luke xxiv. 30-43; John xx. 19-25; also 
t Cor. xv. 5, &c. 
14. afterward he was manifested unto the eleven them- 
selves. Only at this stage, after he had shewn himself to Mary, 
o Peter, and to two disciples, does he manifest himself specially 
o the Apostolate as a body. 
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themselves as they sat at meat ; and he upb them 
with their unbelief and hardness of mp 

believed not them which had seen him after he 
1g risen. And he said unto them, Go ye into all the we 
16 and preach the gospel to the whole creation. He t 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved;. Bat, he 


as they sat at meat. This agrees with letaile 
narrative of Luke, which states that Jesus took a p broile 
fish and ate it with the Eleven; cf. also John xxi. pe. 
upbraided them with their yee ae rt. 
Their despondency had sunk into a 0 belie 
out of which they had to be roused. ea. ‘Here pay! the : 
definite unbelief is charged against the 
Before this they had been rebuked. a 
maturity, the backwardness and unreadin 
vi. 30, viii. 26, xiv. 31, xvi. 8; Mark iv. 
Formerly it had been said of them reas ae 
hardened’ (Mark viii. 17). Here they are 1 
hardness of heart of a pronounced kind, 
term, and pointing to a condition of mind wh 
tenderness of penitent feeling die out. oe 
Eleven were ‘ terrified and affrighted’ by 
that the Lord sought to convince them that he 
by pointing to his hands and feet and partaking 
them (xxiv. 37-41). : 

15. And he said unto them, Go ye into all the 
preach the gospel to the whole creation. The rebul 
into a commission, During our Lord’s. gens , 
commission of the Twelve had been limited to E 
of the house of Israel, Gentiles and Samaritans being - 
cluded (Matt. x. 5, 6). Indications of the world-wide extension 
which the Gospel was to have in the future, however, had also 
been given (Matt. xxvi. 13; Mark xiv. 9). The commission to 
the Apostles obtains now its corresponding enlargement. John 
records the Lord's breathing on the Eleven, biddin i discipline in 
the Holy Ghost, and giving them powers tivecral 
his Church (xx. 22, 23). 

16. He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved. 
Baptism is thus coupled with belief, acceptance of the outward 
rite with the profession of faith. Everywhere in the N.T., in 
Gospels and in Epistles, belief or faith is connected with salvation 
and made its condition. Baptism has a place in that connexion, 
but only a secondary place; cf. on the one hand, r Pet. iii. Aa | 
Titus iii, 5, and on the other, John iv. 1, 2; 1 Cor, i. 14-17, &c. 
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disbelieveth shall be condemned. And these signs shall 17 
follow them that believe: in my name shall they cast 
out devils; they shall speak with new tongues; they 18 
shall take up serpents, and if they drink any deadly 
thing, it shall in no wise hurt them ; they shall lay hands 
on the sick, and they shall recover. 


17. these signs shall follow them that believe. The 
promise has the widest extension—to all believers, not only to 
teachers or to the Eleven. The powers referred to were to 
be ‘signs,’ confirming their word and work, assuring themselves 
also in their faith. See 1 Cor. xii. 28-30, xiv. 22. 

in my name shall they cast out devils (or, ‘demons’), 
This power has already been bestowed on the Apostles (vi. 13) 
and the Seventy (Luke x. 17). Others, also, who were not 
declared disciples of Jesus, had been seen casting out demons in 
his name (Mark ix. 38). The Book of Acts records the exercise 
of this power by Philip in Samaria (viii. 7) and Paul at Philippi 
and Ephesus (xvi. 18, xix. 11, 16). 

they shall speak with new tongues. As is noticed in the 
margin of the R.V. the word ‘new,’ which is of considerable 
importance in the interpretation of the gift in question, is of some- 
what uncertain authority. This speaking with tongues, with which 
some difficult questions are connected, is first heard of as in 
actual exercise in the report of the events of the great day of 
Pentecost (Acts ii, 4-11), and again in the cases of the men’sent 
by Cornelius to Peter (Acts x. 46), and the disciples at Ephesus 
(Acts xix. 6). It is dealt with more particularly by Paul in 
r Corinthians (xii. 28, xiv.). It is mentioned also in ancient 
Christian literature as prevailing towards the end of the second 
century (Euseb., Eccles. Hist. v. 7). 

18. shall take up serpents. Compare the case of Paul at the 
island called Melita (Acts xxviii; 5). Jesus had previously given 
the Seventy ‘authority to tread upon serpents and scorpions” 
(Luke x. 19). 

if they drink any deadly thing, it shall in no wise hurt 
them. Nothing of this kind is recorded in the N.T. Eusebius, 
the ancient Church historian, reports instances of this immunity 
in the case of St. John and Barsabas surnamed Justus. 

they shall lay hands on the sick. The Apostles received 
the power of healing the sick from Jesus during his ministry (e. g. 
vi. 13). The ‘gifts of healing’ are referred to both by James 
(v. 14, 15) and by Paul (x Cor. xii. 9, 28). In the Book of Acts, 
too, we see Peter healing the lame man at the temple gate (iii. 7), 
and Paul restoring Publius (xxviii. 8). 


Bb 
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So then the Lord Jesus, after he had spoken unto 
them, was received up into heaven, and sat down at the 





The Appearances of the Risen Lord. These had at least 
purposes, namely, to assure the disciples of the 
Resurrection and the personal identity of their Lord, and to 
nish opportunities for preparing them for their 
by instructing them in the things of the kingdom. None of the 
Evangelists gives more than a selection of these i ; 
and it is not easy to determine, therefore, either their number or 
their order. They are usually said to be nine; or, with the — 
addition of that to James (1 Cor. xv. 7), ten. Various arrangements 
of them have been proposed. One of the best gives this order— 
(1) To Mary Magdalene ; (2) to the other women; (3) to the two 
disciples at Emmaus ; (4) to Peter; (5) to the Eleven; (6) to the 
Eleven again; (7) at the Sea of Galilee (Johm xxi. r); (8) to the 
five hundred ; (9) to James ; (10) on the mount of . Com- 
paring the several accounts, embracing those in Acts and Cor. 
xv, we conclude that five of the appearances took place on the 
day of the Resurrection, one on the Sunday following, two at 
a later period, one at a time unknown (James), and one when ~ 
he ascended. Thus Jerusalem was the scene of five or six (the 4 
latter if we assign that to James to the city), Emmaus of one, — 
Galilee of two, and the mount of Olives of one. of Soper ayn 


xvi. 19, 20. The Ascension: cf. Luke xxiv. 53; Acts i, 3-12; , 
see also Rom. viii. 34; Heb. vii. 1; 1 Pet, ili, 22. un teae 
19. Sothen the Lord Jesus. This designation ‘the Lord Je 
occurs frequently in Acts, and is used at times by Paul (1) 
xi. 23). This is the only distinct occurrence of it in the 
with the possible exception of the case in Luke xxiv, ve . 
R. V. margin.) : 
after he had spoken unto them. The note a 
indefinite. It does not necessarily mean, however, imm 
after he had spoken the words recorded in the preceding 
It means generally after Jesus had discoursed to his di 
Some think that, looking to the character and do 
Appendix, we may take it to mean ‘after the series of in 
with the Eleven, of which a specimen has been given,” (So 
was received up into heaven. This is the only 
in the Gospels of the word here rendered * 
used again of the Ascension in Acts i. 2, IT, 22;1 
In the passages in Acts it is rendered ‘taken up’ in 
In the fuller accounts given in the Third Gospel we are 
Jesus led the disciples out ‘until they were over agains 
how he lifted up his hands to bless them; and how, W he was 
in the act of blessing them, he ‘ parted from them 
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right hand of God. And they went forth, and preached 
everywhere, the Lord working with them, and confirming 
the word by the signs that followed. Amen. — 


er SS San a a te 


up into heaven’ (Luke xxiv. 50, 51). The narrative of the Book 
of Acts shews us further how the Apostles interrogated their Lord 
about the time when he should restore the kingdom, and how, 
when he had answered their question and had given them his 
final commission, ‘as they were looking, he was taken up; and 
a cloud received him out of their sight’ (i. 6-8). 

and sat down at the right hand of God. This is peculiar to 
Mark. Christ’s session at the right hand of God, in the piace of 
honour and authority and power, is a frequent subject of N.T. 
teaching, and not by one writer only, but by most (Acts vii. 55 ; 
Rom. viii. 34; Eph. i. 20; Col. iii, 1; Heb. i. 3, viii. r, ix. 12, 
xii. 2; r Pet. iii.22; Rev. iii. 21). 

20. they went forth. Not at once, however, as the words, if 
they stood alone, might mean. From the Book of Acts we learn 
shat they were instructed to tarry in Jerusalem until they should 
receive ‘the promise of the Father,’ that is to say, the gift of the 
Holy Ghost, and that they did wait as they had been told (Acts i. 
j, 'I2, &e.). 

' “preached everywhere. Faithful to their commission and in 
accordance with the universal extension which the Lord had 
stated to be destined for his Gospel. 
i the Lord working with them. This, too, is peculiar to 
ark, 

confirming the word. This term ‘confirming’ is also peculiar 
0 Mark here, and occurs nowhere else in the Gospels, It is used 
repeatedly, however, in the Epistles (Rom. xv. 8; 1 Cor. i. 8; 
2 Cor. i. 2; Col. ii. 7; Heb. ii. 3, xiii. 9). 
'. by the signs that followed. The ‘signs,’ therefore, were 
the gift of the Ascended Lord, the results of the ministry which 
he continues in heaven, tokens of his abiding work and his con- 
tinuous interest in his followers. 


The Ascension. Jesus had spoken repeatedly of his departure, 
and had explained to his disciples its necessity or expediency. 
He had given them to understand that unless he went away the 
Holy Spirit could not come to them, and he had shewn them how 
sreat their loss in that case would be by disclosing to them the 
ministries which the Holy Ghost was to discharge when sent into 
the world (John xvi. 5-11). The event of the Ascension itself, 
aowever, occupies a small place in the Gospel records. Matthew 
and John give no distinct report of it. Only Mark and Luke 
relate the circumstances. Even in their case the narrative is 
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brief. A fuller account of it is found, however, in ben Book 
Acts. The Gospels report the story of our 5 

earth. The Book of Acts reports the story of m 
heaven discharged through his Apostles, and it begins 
priately with the Ascension. The event is also referred to na 
again elsewhere in the N. T. (Eph. iv. 8, 9; 1 Pet, iii. 22, é 
Various questions have been raised in connexion with the 
and with the reports of it. It has been asked, sip 

is placed in the same relation to the Resurreetion in the s 
narratives of it which have come down to us in the canc 
writings. It has been thought by many that the 
Mark's Gospel leaves no room for the interval of forty 
is spoken of in the Book of Acts, but represents the Ascensi 
following immediately on the Resurrection. Some have met ‘ 
difficulty created by this apparent discrepancy in the narrati 
by supposing that there were several Ascensions, our Lord's 
tence during the forty days consisting in a series of goings 
comings, But it is not necessary to take the brief, summary 
ment in the appendix to the Second Gospel to mean that 
Lord’s return to heaven took place immediately after he rose 
the dead or immediately after he spoke the words to the El 
which are recorded in xvi, 14-18. There are many things 
the Gospel narratives to make us cautious in supposing that ni 
which are reported one after another without any break 
took place in immediate historical suecession. 

Another question which has been discussed conce 
the scene of the Ascension. The traditional site is that of 4 
present Church of the Ascension. ‘In the centre of the pel, 
says Baedeker, ‘ which is octagonal in shape with a small dome 
is the spot where Christ is said to have ascended.’ oasiogoes : 
mount of Olives, and the tradition regarding it is a ncien' 
one—as old as the third century at least. But this site open | 
the serious objection that it is only about half a mile from th 
city wall, whereas it is explicitly stated in’ the Bock of Acts t 
the point’ from which the witnesses of the Ascension return 
was ‘a sabbath day’s journey off’ (i. r2). Other sites, therefc 
have been suggested, especially one on a height above E ny 
about a hundred yards from the footpath between that village ar 
Jerusalem. The difficulty which seemed to many to be created 
the reading of the A. V., ‘as far as to Bethany’ (Luke xxiv. 5¢ 
which would mean a distance of more than a sabbath ¢ 
journey, is removed by the better reading of the R.V. ‘ 
against Bethany.’ It is impossible to determine the scene of t 
Ascension, however, more particularly than that aa = 0 
the heights far up on the mount of Olives, overhanging E 
and facing to the east. 
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